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CHAI‘. I. 

TROCEEDINGS AT CADIZ,-THE SPAMSII GOVERNMENT ACCEPTS THE AID OP 

BRITISH TR(X)PS.-STATE OF THE WAR IN THE PROVINCES.—THE AS¬ 
SEMBLY OF ^’HK CORTEZ.-TIILIR ACTS,-PROORESS OF THE FRENCH 

ARMS.-DEA'I’JI OK ROAIANA. 

Cadiz, tlic last asylum of the vSpanisli ^ovcrninont, was saved 
from the sword of tJie intruder by the wise and pronijit decision 
of the dnko of Albuquerque. 

Marshal Victor i’ollowi'd tlie Spanish general by rapid marches, 
and ajipearod before (>adiz upon the Htli of February. He was 
eix-and-liiirty Ikhuv too late. TJie soldiers of Albminerque were 
already upon tlic walls of Cadiz, and \v('re manning tlio (Icfensivc 
works njMin tlte Tsla (h* Leon, by which that important fort^e^^s 
and the noble iiailKir are covered. 

The troojis of Alhuquenjue were in a miserable condition. 
The citizens were ui conl'usion and alarm ; the streets were 
crowded with fujrjtive''; and l!»c defences both of Cadiz and the 
Isla do liOon had bi'en indohaitlv ni'electi'd. Had the exact 
state of things been known to Vudor, he would probably have 
attempted to possess himself of the Isla de Leon by a sudden as¬ 
sault; for the line of d(‘foiice was so extended, and tJie ^arrisf»n 
so weak in uuuihers, and so disliearlcned by past reverses, that 
such an enterprise iiuoht have been crownnal by success. Eut 
the zi'al, the ener^ry. fuul the tahnit of Albu<]uerque, to w hom 
the command of the forci^s w’as immediately intrusted, were so 
far blessed in their extM'lion, that tlu* French marshal, deceived 
as to the stroneth of his iiroparations, disposi'd his divisions 
around the bay, and established a regular bloekade. 

His line of contravallatuai exteiuh’d twentv-tive miles. His 
three main positions were Cinelana, Fii(;rto Real, and Santa 
Maria; and thcscj wore Ibrtilii^d wdth care, and connected by 
intrenched camps, ('ruliz, for so lon^ n period the seat of a 
government, which had to deliberate tor the interests of a king¬ 
dom, and to rule wide provinces, under the sound of hostile 
cannon, it is necessary to describe. 
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At the mouth of the river Gj^^PI^Wcrc is an insulated 
tract of land, triangular in sides of tliis island are 

washed by the sea, and it is separole*! from tlie mam land by 
the river Santi Petri. This is the Isla- de Leon; its left shore 
is on the open sea; its right looks on tlic harbor; and these t\v(t 
sides meet at a jioint, from which a narrow ^ongjie of land,^VQ 
imles m length, connects the island with Cadiz. 

The Santi Petri is a natural chminel sfcnarating the upper 
harbor of Cadiz from tlie open sea ; it traveSjes a iiiarsli lliat is 
crossed by many small water-courses, and vanes m breadth 
from one to tlircc miles. The Isla de Leon can only be ajv 
proiiched by the bridge of Ziiazo, and by a firm causeway winch 
crosses the marsh. LTjKin this island is one large t(»wn and a 
smaller where public buidings and barracks arc erected for the 
use and service of Cadiz, the f>reat arsenal of Spam, and the 
principal rendezvous of the Sjiaiiisli navy. 

Cadiz IS built ujiou naked rocks: its higlicst }X)iut is about 
2(X) feet al)ove tlic level of the sea ; and it is washed on all 
sides by the ocean, wutli tlie exception of one narrow isthmus, 
wdiich connects it with tlic islu. It is a beautiful city, and its 
harbor one of the noblest in the w^orld, lieiiig a vast calm basm 
from ten to twelve leagues in circumference. 

Here the seat of the regency, W'liich had been appointed by 
the junta before it submitted to resign its authority, w^as liaj)- 
pily tix(Ml, and here tlic cortez, whieli they had eonvoked, were 
instructed to assemble. Thus, while the French were nominally 
masters of Spam, a secret and sacred sjunt of resistance was 
everywhere cherished, by the knowledge that a goveriiineut 
still (ixisted winch defied the intruder. 

'J'lic vast nnjioTtance of maintaining Cadiz reconciled tlic 
t^paniards to the admission of Jfiitish troops. A division of 
men, including a strong Portugiiese regiment, soon arrived, and 
w^re landed to assist in itsdolence. 1^his auxiliary force was 
coinmaiided by Sir Thomas Graham. By his indofatigahli' ex¬ 
ertions, the line upon the Isla de Leon, winch, extending as it 
(lid near ten miles, had, in tlic first instance, shown many weak 
))oints to an enterprising enemy, provided W'lfh boats or rafts for 
passing llie Santi Petri, soon presented a strong impregnable 
front. 

Secured by all the skilful and laborious improvement of Ikt 
defences, and by the increased strength of her garrison, tlie city 
of (^adiz resuriMxl her mirth and lier music; and tlie orators of 
her deliberative assemblies harangued at length and in safety. 
A miimcijia] junta had been formed in the city, composed of 
merchants elected by ballot; this was intended to Hiipply her 
need at the inoinent that the central junta was deposed at Se¬ 
ville. Of this municipal junta, Albuquerque, on bis first en- 
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trance into Cadiz, was elected president. But he found it a 
painful post, and very Aairj^ly dcjspised the incompetent, and 
yet ambitious men, with whom )i(' was associated. Neverthe¬ 
less, the junta triuni])lied fur a tune, butli uvi^r the heroic virtue 
of Albuiiuertjno and t!i(‘ acknovvicdfjfed rof^ency The press 
was under thmr direetjoii, and liny w(*re supported by the popu¬ 
lace. Albn<]uen]ut^ was sent ambassador to Emi’land, and died 
inHChat country*uf a broken Jieart. 'J'lie regency, tJion^h feeble, 
had yet, nilluenee enough to arranij^e fl)r the (|unn, reception of 
tlie IJriti^ih iiuvjliiti#V Tims, despite (he intrigues, the venality, 
and tlie tyranny of tins junta, elected hy the jjopular voice, and 
upheld by the popular club, or kinfe, (kuliz was saved. 

One of tlie first a<‘ts of the IJrilish ;,*'enera], Stewart, who ar¬ 
rived at (kidjz in the muldlii of i’\*l)runrv, was to recover and 
reoccupy a most important lusiiluted outwork, called Fort Mata- 
g'orda; wdncli, thonj^li it scnousjy niipfiied the Works of the 
hlock.ulintr lorce, liad been disintmllcd and alnindoned bv the 
Spaniards. A detaclmient of ioO uk'h, composed of soldiers, 
seairien, and mniners of tlie artilhu'v, under the command of 
captiui M'lieau of the lUtli, was sent across to lln.s fort, in thick 
rou'di weath(‘r, and effected a s(’cnr(‘ lodireinent, 'J’lie cannon 
of the enemy jilayed licavily upon lliern the wdiole of the next 
day, but they slooil tirm; and tluw lield tins httle jurl lor fiftv- 
five days, und(‘r the lire of the French, whicli was frequently 
directed aj^ainst them. J\rLcaiJ could only brin^ st'ven ofuns to 
hear upon the enemy; but he was supporU'd iqiou the flanks of 
his small fort by a Spanish nmn-of-war, and a llotdla of f^unboats. 
At dawn upon tJie i!lst of April, the Freiicli opened upon this 
work, from batteries whicli mounted forty-eii^hl ^uns and mor¬ 
tars of the lart^est size lied-hot sliot were tired upon the ship 
and the boats, and dnwe tlieiu away. "J'hc parap(*l of ibe f<)rt. 
w^as siMin destroyed by the weic-Jit and virfor of‘the fire; half 
tlie little g^arnsou fell; and, after a stout and resolute defence, 
boats were sent olf to willidraw the survivors, and Matagorda 
W'as evacuated. 

Notwithstanding tlie indolence and apathy of llio citizens of 
Cadiz, and all the frivolous contentions hetw’oiui the local junta 
and the regency, by winch the public service was lionrly im¬ 
peded, Sir Tbonuis Ciniham, looking steadily ui)on his duly, la- 
i)ored incessantly to imjirove (lie delences of Cadiz. Marshal 
Soult now hmit(*d lus ojierations to f()rtiiymi» and securing the 
French cantoiiinents, that fewer troojH might suflicc for tlie 
blockade. 'J'Iutc w^ks only one of Ins batteries, which, from 
huge mortars, did occasionally, Init at long and very uncertain 
ranges, cast a few shells into the town. Jhiriiig the spring he 
cleared and subjected the provinces of Murcia and Granada by 
his movable columns, establishing the temporary reign of the 
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intruder by the most unwarrantable edicts, and by the most se¬ 
vere and savage executions- The Spaniard was told in these 
edicts, that if he was not a regular soldier he might not raise 
his arm tc defend his dwelling or his tainily. Death and the 
exposure of his body upon the highway were tlie penalties in¬ 
curred by every patriot taken in arms. But from the blood of 
these unhappy victims there sprung up a sudjlen growth of armed 
men; and the guerrilla bands, winch rapidly increased through¬ 
out tlie land, dealt out upon tlie enemy ij)full measure of re¬ 
venge. 

It IS fiir to record, that all the cruel and violent proceedings 
by wliicJi the Frencli sought to establLsh (lie throne of Joseph 
Buonajiarte did not originate with liini. IJe was an indoltMjt, 
fich-indulgent, easy iiiun, not formed for public life; disliking Ins 
position, i)Ut not at liberty to resign it. Berhaps no one felt llie 
slavery of NaiKdeon’s service mure bitterly than this king and 
brother. 

In May the blockading force before Cadiz received a rein¬ 
forcement of near 21100 men, in a singular manner. A body of 
Frencli soldiers, confined on board prison-ships in the harbor, 
tcK)k advantage of' a heavy gale, which drove u]x>n the French 
side of the bay, cut the cables, and, under a fire from the 
Spanish batteries and the fleet, let the hulks drill to shore. 
These prisoners had been taken, witli Dupont, at Baylen 

It was every day more apparent tlial nothing could lie at¬ 
tempted against Cadiz; but in other (]uart(*rs the French arms 
had better success. Altlvougb nothing could exceed the zeal 
and activity of the Spanish general, U’Donnol, in Catalonia; 
although many of his ent,orpnses were rewarded by good fiir- 
tune; and all his combats were fought wilii the most ardent 
valor, especially tliat of Vich, in February, yet fortress 

after fortress fell. 

The garrison of Ilostalrich, after patiently susttiiiiing ten 
weeks’ bombardment and four months’ blockade, and consuming 
tlicir last ration of food, made a bold sally and a resolute effort 
to break a way through the French force. Of 14(10 many were 
slain; Julian Estrada, tlie brave governor, was wounded and 
taken, together with JKK) men; but tlie larger number made 
good their attempt and reached Vich. The next day the islands 
of Irs Medas, a maritime port, of great importance, were sur¬ 
prised and captured by the Frencli. 

In Arragoii, Sucliot besieged Lerida, breached tlie walls by 
five days’ heavy fire, and carried it by storm on tlie sixth day 
after opening his batteries. Tlie carnage in llie stri^ets was 
very groat; little quarter was given; and the French com¬ 
mander next proceeded against Mequinenza, a jilace of some 
consequence at the junction of the Segre with the Ebro. This 
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fort, situate on a lofty rock, was ignobly surrendered by the 
governor after a very faint show of resistance for five short days. 

These successes, in the months of May and June, 1810, com¬ 
pensated to Suchet for his grievous failure in March at Valencia, 
against which place he had unadvisedly marched in the ill- 
founded jiresumption tliat he might take it by a coup-de-niain. 
But here the very t^jiamurds who had fled from the field of Bel- 
chiTfe stood up a*gaiii iiKiiifully under Ventura Cora; and though 
the marsliiil pen(lray''d to tlie gate's of Valencia, and encain])ed 
in tliat celebrated (fnd fertile sjiot called the Huerta, or garden 
of Valencia, lie was^oon eoinpclled to retire without cfiecting 
his object. He had reckoned upon treason or jianic, but neither 
served limi: lor tiie traitors were discovered ; the populace rose 
inarms; neitlier intrigue nor menace availed to move tliem; 
he was too weak to force their uitrenchments, and returiw'd to 
the Ebro. 

Tins event difliisod great joy, and awakened a hopeful 
spirit in all the eastern provinces; but Suchet soon repaired 
Ills ill fortune, us Jias been related above, by the conquest of 
Arragon. 

During the year 1810, the guerrillas became very numerous: 
and the coinoys and detacliiuents of the enemy wore continu¬ 
ally assaulted on their march. It is true that no military iiiove- 
riu'iit of any jinjjorhiijt bearing ujiun the issue of a campaign 
was elTeclually ju’evented by these hands; but in maintaining 
their eoimmimcattons, and jirocuring llioir sLip))li(% tin' diflicul- 
ties of the French were largely increased. Not a letter could 
be sent ev'en a small distance without a strong escort of dra- 
goons; and the courier to France was accompanied through 
certain districts on the route by two or three battalions of in¬ 
fantry. 

Such w'as I ho state of Spain when her national Cortez were 
assembh'd. I'lic rule by winch the members were chosen was 
formed for the o< casion by the supreme junta. 

All jiersons of twenty-five years of age, whose incomes were 
not derived from place or pension under the government, who 
were not df'btors to fh(‘ state, and wlio were of sound body and 
govxl moral repute, were eligible to a seat in this famous assem¬ 
bly. All cities wliicli had sent members to the last cortez were 
now to elect the same number. Every provincial junta return¬ 
ed one deputy, and the provinces were represented in the pro¬ 
portion of one member for every 50,000 inhabitants. Twenty- 
six members chosen from natives of Spanisli America, resident 
in the mother-country, represented the colonies. 

As of necessity in some of the provinces of old Spain now 
strongly occupied by the French, the elections could not have 
free course, and as the representatives sent from others were 
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many of them taken by the enemy on their way to Cadiz, sixty- 
eight supplementary deputies were chosen in Cadiz, and in 
other districts, with which the coinmutiications were yet se¬ 
cure ; and from this list all vacancies were tilled. 

It had been the mtcnlion of the supreme junta to have insti¬ 
tuted a hi'dier chamber of the irraridoes and dignitaries of the 
church as a wholesome check upon the coitoz,^bat this design 
was abandoned ; iiowevor, nobles and secular jiriests were ad¬ 
mitted as candidates for Ihe great national/^sscanbly. 

The eyes of Sjiain, of England, and of all Europe, were fixed 
iipoti the meeting of this great comicil. It took place on the 
yith of Sfjplember, 1^10, with the solemn and ciisloinary forms. 

Their first act was a decre(', by winch tlio stylo and title of 
majesty was conferred upon their own body, and the inferior title 
of highness was given to the executive. Moreover, they de¬ 
creed tliat no momhcT of llie cortez should accept of any pen¬ 
sion, honor, reward, or favor from the ('xccntivo. 

The liberal members of tins assernhiv, though not at first the 
most numerous division, were by fir the most wordy and vehe¬ 
ment debaters. 'I’lie freedom of the press m all matters not re¬ 
ligious was very soon proclaimed; a great blessing to any coun¬ 
try, but not e.vactly tlieir first great want at that inomcmt. 

Spam was full of arme.] enemies, while tlie constitutional hall 
of the Cortez rung with tiiC loud aeckiiuations, with winch ab¬ 
stract prmcijiles of liberty wore roemved, and sjieculative tlieo- 
ries for enlightened government were discussed and laiidcd. 

Moanwhilo, amid the pauso.s of their stormy ekMjmmco, might 
1)8 hoard the boom of some solitary gun iVoin the lines of con- 
travallation, occupied by tlie French ; and many an elderly 
Frenchman ni those lines had heard hotter spt'oedies and fiurcr 
theories iii Pans, twenty years before*, and iiad survived the 
hopes and the rapture with winch lie listened to them. 

About this tune the duke of Orleans, then an exile at Paler¬ 
mo, who had previously oflerod his services to the central junta, 
presented himself in Spain on the invitation of the regency, 
lie first landed at 1’'arragi)na, and thence sailed rouind to Cadiz, 
where he was received witli great honor, and mvitod to a high 
command in the northern provinces by the regency. This ap- 
pointmont the cortez would not sanction, nor does any blame 
attach to them fiir tlicir refusal. 

However, their jealousy of the executive soon evinced itself 
by dissolving the regency and apjiointing another. Of this, 
Blake, the general, was president, and Pedro Agar, a naval 
commander, and Gabriel Cisgar, the governor of Carthagena, 
were members. Blake and Cisgar being absent, tlio cortez ap¬ 
pointed two substitutes provisionally. The marquis del Palacio, 
one of these substitutes, being desirous, out of a conscientious 
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regard to the oath of his allegiance to Ferdinand, to qualify that 
which he was now called upon to take to the cortez, was imme¬ 
diately displaced and persecuted, and held up as an object for 
the popular suspicion and hatred. 

Though the constitution Jiad been most carefully worded in a 
republican spirit, the acts of tlie cortez were soon as despotic 
anti capricious us liiose of the various provisional governments 
'whlTcli Jiad preceded them. It is true that, for a season, a new 
impulse was given Jf) the nation, and “ Long live the cortez !” 

liOnglivcthe constitution !” was for a time shouted by 
the people. But the popularity of these new senators soon de¬ 
clined. 

The. common people in Spam have strong prejudices in favor 
of old institutions and uncitint customs. They rank themselves 
among the families of the earth as one of old renown and lofty 
fiuni;; therefore, us soon as tlio work of innovation bi'gan, when 
they saw old ostablishiiients suppressed, old forms violated, and 
tlie clergy openly assailed, they sirai became surly and discon¬ 
tented. 

i'loreovcr, this vain assembly, while busied witli popular ha- 
rangiK's and h'gislative enactments, neglected tlie weightier 
iiiattiTs of organizing levies tlirougliout the kingdom, and di¬ 
recting all tJie energies of the people to tlie expulsion of their 
enemies. 

>1(Ht embarrassing pro]K)sitions were entertained by them. 
Tli^y acknowledged, by a majority, the hereditary claim of 
(/arlott;i, jinncess of Brazil, to the Spanish succession, and to 
llui immediate jiosscssRm of supremo control over the country ; 
and, if lord Wellington had not interfered, she would have been 
pioclaimed regent. 

'J'he allairs of the Spanish colonics wore administered, at this 
im[)ortant period, with so little of wisdom, good faitli, and com¬ 
mon decency, by the government of old Spain, that the Ameri¬ 
can provinces—not sorry, perhaps, to find cause and opportunity 
—threw off the yoke of their oppressors, and openly defended 
tluMT rights in arms. 

Such was the state, and sucli were the proceedings, of a gov- 
crnirieiit, whose debates were carried on in a city blockaded by 
the enemy. 

TJie only expedition ventured against the French at this time 
from the neighborhood of Cadiz was a small one, composed of 
British and Spanish troops, directed against the castle of Fran- 
girola, near Malaga. The small force employed consisted of a 
British battalion, a detachment of foreign deserters, and one 
Spanish regiment, under the command of Lord Blayney, These 
troops landed near Frangirola, but for want of heavy metal, they 
made no impression on the place; Sebastianu commanding in 
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Malaga, marched against them; and an affair took place, which 
was so unfortunately conducted, that I^ord Blayney and 200 
men, with their officers, were taken prisoners; several were 
killed, and the remainder v^ cre compelled to retire to tlicir sliips. 

Wc turn for a moment to consider the operations of that corps 
of the enemy in Spanish Estremadura, which, while the allied 
army was fully engaged in tlie defence of ^sbon, succeeded m 
wresting from the feeble arms of the Spaniards a very important 
conquest 

Towards the end of December, Soult, assembling a* force of 
13,000 men at Seville, advanced into Estremadura, coinjiclling 
the Spanish divisions under Ballastcros and Mendizalml to retire 
rapidly before them. Tlie Erench presented themselves before 
the gates of Oliveiiqa on the 11th of January. Mendizabal had 
left in this place seven balUiIions, and a brigade of field-artillery ; 
witli what object it is not easy to comprehend, the fortress being 
weak in all its defences, and without any stores. It surrondt'red 
to general Girard on tlie 22d of January, tlie Sjmiiisli soldiers 
being without food. Soult instantly made Glivenea a place of 
arms, to facilitate lus movenumls for the reduction of Badajos, 
whicl) fortress was invested by tlie corps of mar&lial Morticr on 
tlie 26tli. 

Upon the 23d of this month, the marquez de la Roniana, who 
commanded the Spanish forces acting with the army of Wel¬ 
lington, died at Cariaxo, the British liead-quarters. These troojis 
lord Wellington had already d(‘taclicd to siipjKirt Mendizabal; 
giving minute instructions as to the very ]>osition they shouhl 
occupy—a post so happily chosen tliat, as long as it was main¬ 
tained with a prudent patience, it i)roved a constant source of 
anxiety to the besiegers, and of confidence to iiie besieged. It 
lies north of Badajos; the river (lovora protecting it in fnait, 
and fort St Christoval siiellernig tiie right From tins strong 
and secure position, wlncli kv\)i ojien Ihe comniumcatjons WitJi 
the town, ami covered the introduction of itt, siq'plies, Alendiza- 
bal allowed lumsolf to be moved by the annoyiinc(* wlneli u tt*w 
shells, thrown fioin the ojqKjsitci bank of the river, caused xU ins 
encampment The luglit iifier tiie Siiainsii general changed ins 
ground, Mortier cross(‘d tlie (uiadiana by a tlynig bridge above 
the town; and a colmnii of (iOOO men lord-ng tlie Gevora at 
daylight, tJie disjiosjuons to attack the Spanish army were com¬ 
pleted. 'J'ho morning w^as thiclv and foggy ; but vvhen the mitt 
cleared up, the S])aniards beheld tlieir force exfioscd on every 
side to assault; while a French brigade was already drawn up 
between their ground and fort Christoval. Without support 
without formation, without one directing mind, or one governing 
voice, the Spaniards, offering many of them, individually, a very 
gallant resistance, were soon and completely beaten. Three 
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thousand poured over the bridge into Badajos. Their cavalry 
fled; and the Portuguese horse, under colonel Madden, despite 
all lijs efforts to rally tliein, followed. About fiOO were led off 
in some order l>y don Carlos d(* Esj)(in.a to Elvas; the rest were 
Liken or slauglitcred. 'J'lms, in u few hours, was a Spanish 
army of more than 10,000 men destroyed. Meudizabal escaped. 

Oiic pang was spiired to the noble and unfortunate Romana, 
T)i:'rt upiagbt nAn was already jn Ins grave, before tins shameful 
disaster on tlic Ge^y^a occurred. “ In him,” said the French 
ollicers, when they foamed ins death,—“ m him the Spaniards 
have lost the only general in their service worthy of his rank.” 
—“ In him,” said lord Wcillington, in a dispatch reporting upon 
his decease;,—“ in him the Spanisli army have lost their bright¬ 
est ornament—his country its most upright patriot—and the 
world the most strenuous and zealous defender of tiie cause in 
vrhich we are engaged; and I sliall always acknowledge with 
gratitude the assistance T have received from him as well by his 
operations as his counsel, since he liad been joined with this 
army.” 


CHAP. IL 

MASSCNA BREAKS TTP FROM SANTAREM AN1> RETIRES FROM PORTUGAL.- 

LORD WELI.INGTON PURSUES THE FRKNCTl ARMY CLOSELY', AND RE-ES¬ 
TABLISHES HIS HLAD-nUARTEKS UPON TJIE FRONTIER, 

It has been alread} stated, that the corps of general Hill oc- 
cupieil cantonments upon the left bank of the Tagus, to observe 
and defend the ])assage of that river, to provide fur tlie safety of 
Abrantos, and, m the event of Massena’s retiring over the Zc- 
zere, to be early m motion on the line of his retreat. General 
IIill, to the deep regret of his division, went home sick in Dc- 
CPinher, and marshal Beresford succeeded to Ins fine command. 

Witii a view to tlie relief of Badajos, Wellington was already 
about to direct tlio march of this corjis soutliward, when certain 
indications of a movement on the part of Massena induced luin 
to alter this disposition. Bercsibrd was ordered to advance to 
Abrantos, and to push forward a detachment of his corps upon 
the ononry’s pewts at Puiihete. A brigade, unilor ina]or-gonoral 
the honorable William Stewart, was actually threatening Pun- 
hetc, and fi*eling its way upon their rear, wdien suddenly, on 
the night of tlie ”)th of March, the French corps wiliulrcw from 
their strong jiosition at Santarem. The head-quarters of the 
allies were m that city on the following day; and Wellington, 
completing all tlie necessary arrangements with his wonted 
promptitude, was already in full pursuit; but tlie preparations 
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for this retreat of the French were so perfect, and their conduct 
of it so masterly, that very seriously to embarrass them was not 
easy. 

Massena preferred that route which ascends the left bank of 
the JMondego to Guarda and Almeida. To gain tliis line with 
security, he made a demonstration with one corps d’armee from 
the neigliborhood of Leyria, as if lie wciiild again advance, 
while with the main Ixidy he fell back u])on Th'oinar, detaciiing 
Loison, with one division, upon Ins flank, by^tlio road of Espinhal. 

Wellington caused Beresfbrd to move all nY^ people Up the left 
bank ol’ the 'I’agiis on the 5th, and at break of day on the (jtli he 
passed tlirough Santarem himself to pursue the enemy. 

It was at first thought that Massena d(^signed to assemble and 
unite Ins forces at Thomar, tor ins boats at Piiiiliete wcjre not 
destroyed till the Cth. Under tins impression, the greatest part 
of Boresford’s corps crossed tlio Tagiih at Abrantes, and moved 
by Punhetc upon 'J’hoinar, crossing the Zozcrc by a boat bridge 
brought down the river from Abrantes. 

Three divisions of the army, and two brigades of cavalry, 
marched also by Golegao u|x)n Tliomar. Here, however, the 
true direction of the retreat was ascertained; and it appeared 
that the French columns were pointing their marcht's u|K»n 
Pombal. 

Ujion the 9th, Massena halted in front of this place in ])osi- 
tion. Upon the 10th, Wellington brought up, with all possible 
expedition, as many troops as he could collect, and had assem¬ 
bled six divisions and the cavalry in front of his advtTsary. In 
the night Massena retired through tlie town of Pombal. IJe 
was here closely pursued by the light division ; and there was a 
hot skirmish near the castle of Pombal, from whence the enoiiy 
were driven away by so brisk and resolute an attack, that they 
had no time to destroy the bridge, though it was already mined. 

Upon the 12th, Ney, who covered the retreat of tlie mam 
Ixxly with some thousands of the choicest Iroojis, drew uj) this 
fine rear-guard in front of Redinha, upon ground so favoralile, 
and disjxiscd them with such skill, that it was not possible to 
discover whether the position was not about to be disputed by a 
very large force. 

Lord Wellington having attacked the wooded heights upon 
Ney’s right flank, with a brigade of the light division under Sir 
William Erskine, directed Picton to ascend those upon the 
French left. These two points were seized upon with groat 
vigor in a short time; but Ney conliinuid to hold ins ground with 
a most resolute countenance, till Wellington, bringing forward 
a great mass of tnxips in buttle order to assail him, he withdrew 
rapidly by the village, bridge, and ford of Redinha; covering his 
movement by the smoke of his musketry, and effecting it without 
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further loss than that which had been already sustained in fair 
combat Many liours were thus gained for the sick, the baggage, 
and the main body of the French, which had retired upon Con- 
deixa; whither jSfey, with the rear-guard, now followed them. 
About 200 men fell on either side in this affair. 

Animated by the determination to prevent, if possible, Mas- 
Bong-’s passage ^ tiS? Mondogo,—a line of march that would have 
thrown ins opponent into a ctmntry, the supplies of which were 
unexhausted,—WoJkngtoii iirossed forward upon the IJltli, and 
IouikI the mam bony of the French in a position of groat strength 
near Uondeixa. Montbrun, who liad marched with a strong rc- 
coiinoissarico upon Coimbra, t()und, upon the cvoiimg of the 11th, 
by Ins putrolcs, tliat the bndge of Coimbra was tirokon down, 
and the city occupied, as li(! thought, in strongtli. H^bey ex¬ 
amined llic bridge and fords again upon the 12th; but the gal¬ 
lant bearing olVoloiiei Trant, witli a few liundred of the militia, 
and some gnus, opposed their passage, and saved tlie city When 
till"' stfiti* (d‘tilings was rejiorted to Masseiui, he decided on re- 
tiriug by the Fonte Murceila. To secure las coimnunicatioiis 
it\i the etijlilli corps, and with Ii(nsori, he moved the division of 
^'I'tusel to i^onle (Jolierta, about li\(* indes on his left; while tlie 
position ofCoudcixa, uimssailabie in front, was held by tlic troops 
of Ney. 

It was alioiit ten in tli^ morinm^ wlien Wellinorton came he- 

s ^ » 

f)reit; and judging that Massiaia considered liis ])osition U)o 
'‘cure to be dj'^tiirlied, till bis arrangements for coiilmuing Ins 
reat sliouiu be compb'toii, he resolv(‘d to dislodge him. Ac- 
•t liiigly, b(' sent tlie third divi?-ion, under Ficton, by a circmt- 
o',.- and dilbeult jiatli -icross the luounlams to the eastward, to 
»( ia( e the only road oi»oii m Ins re‘ar: no sooner were the 
. .anced tiles of Ihcton’s column of march discovanavl at a point 
alonuly beyond the Frimcli left, tlmi, alarmed by tins bold and 
lirilh.iiit uianieuvn', the French broke up in Iiasic, and pusliod 
for Casitl Nova, followed by tin; llntish as Ikr't niul close as the 
pr(‘]i:ired obstacles on the raid and the flaming tires of Coiideixa 
woul.l suder tlimu to move forward. Nevertiieless, the enemy’s 
was ji’^'^ssed so closely, that the advanced guard got be- 
n the tn^jps at l*or>te (’oberta, wiierc Massena had fixed his 
’i(l-(jin,rUTs. and the mam body; as Ney would make no efTbrt 
drive back the British skirmishers, and n.^cover the point 
icro the roads from Anciao and Miranda de Corvo unite, Mas- 
vv» s very near taken, and had to scramble over the moun- 
^ bv nigiit to rcigaiii the army. 

tdt..y break on the 14th, the light division, under Sir William 
«kme, marched in pursuit, led on by that officer without orders, 
without due precautions: the consequence was, that the 
mg regiment,, the 52d, iulvancmg under a iliick mist, in col- 

C 2 
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umn of inarch, came suddenly without support upon tlio face of 
the heights occupied by the army of the enemy, and was imme¬ 
diately engaged. Thus was such a combat as interfered with 
the designs of lord Wellington forced upon him, and the whole 
of the light division was soon extended and engaged with a thick 
cloud of the enemy’s skirmishers. Tt had Jeen the original in¬ 
tention of lord Wellington to turn the enemy’sjefl, and uc<jord- 
ingly, when this was accomplished by the movements of the 
third and fourth divisions under Picton andl^ole, the main posi¬ 
tion, on the slope of which tliis useless combat had been stoutly 
maintained, was at once abandoned- Ney drew off in fine order, 
retiring by ecliellons of divisions, and disputing every favorable 
bridge and position, till (though hurried in tlie afternoon by the 
close pursuit of the artillery and the light troops in advance) he 
gained the pass of Miranda de Corvo with a trifling loss. In 
this position lay the main body of the enemy, and here Mont- 
brun, returning from his unsuccessful march to Coimbra, re¬ 
joined them. 

Lord Wellington, by his vigorous and skilful movements, had 
now succeeded in confining the army of Massena to one narrow 
line of retreat between the mountains and the river Mondego. 
Hero the French general destroyed much ammunition and bag¬ 
gage. Ney, who covered the movements of the mam body with 
a strong rear-guard, had halted upon the left bank of the Ctura, 
in a rugged and defensible position near the village of Fons 
d’Aroncc. Here lord Wellington found him late in the after¬ 
noon, and amusing lus right with a feint attack, vigorously 
charged his left with the third division, while a battery of horse- 
artillery being advanced rapidly to a lavonible point opcntMl liolly 
upon his dismayed battalions, and they were driven upon the 
river m such confusion, that many were drowned in attempting 
to discover the fords, and many were trampled to dcaUi on the 
bridge. In this panic the French lost at the least r>()U men : the 
casualties ol'the allies were trifling. In tlie night, Ney blew uj> 
the bridge and retired; and upon the l(5th the entire army of 
the enemy had passed the Alva, and occupied tlie bold and tormi- 
dable line of mountain behind that river. Upon the Kith, lorrl 
Wellington was constrained to halt. Ujion tiic night of the IJltli 
he had heard of the disgraceful surrender of Badajos, and re¬ 
solved instantly to reinforce tJie corps of Kercsfbrd, which he 
had already halted at Thomar, and sent back to tlie Alemtejo, 
with the fourth division, and a brigade of heavy cavalry. These 
last troops had been detached immediately after the afiair of the 
14th at Casal Nova; and it was the desire of lord WcllingUm 
that Beresford should take instant measures for the recovery of 
Badajos. But these matters on tlie Alemtejo frontier may be 
related in another place. In the night of tlie 16th a bridge upon 
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trestles was thrown over tJie Ccira by the staiTcorps, and on the 
morning of the 17th the army pasbcd onward in pursuit Wel¬ 
lington found Jus antagonist at rest, and expecting secure repose 
beJiind tlie Alva, Jiavmg destroyed the bridges upon that river at 
Ponibeiro and Ponte Murcella. So satisfied was the French 
marshal of a lonjj^ breathing time, that he sent out his foragers 
, in^some strength To procure supplies;—but Wellington disturb¬ 
ing him u})un tlie lower Alva by a strong demonstration and a 
lively cannonade^ijiGnaccd his lofL by marching three divisions 
over the niountanis. ri hesc movements compelled Massena to 
concentrate liis forces in the strong ])osition of the Serra do Moita, 
out of which he was stxin forced Ijy the brilliant manamvres of 
his opjioiicnt. Two divisions of tlie allies passed the wide and 
swollen Alva by n flying bridge, between Pombeiro and Ponte 
Murcella, while the right wing threatened Massena by Argaml, 
and upon tlie north bank of the Monclego, a body of mihtia, un¬ 
der those ludcfiitigahlc IcadiTs 'i’rant and Wilson, harassed Ins 
flank, "fhus pressed, he again destroyed all sucii stores and 
baggage as cncumbcrod his march, left his scattered foragers as 
a sure prey to the allies, and pnsljod for Colcnco and Guarda. 
The mam boily of tlic French was at Celerico on the 21st, under 
Massi'nu, vvIjijsc cavalry inslantiy romniunicatcd with Almeida, 
Meantime', Reg-nier with the second corps had occujiied Guarda. 
Thus holding the defiles of Guarda open, Massena calculated 
upon maintaining liimself m tliat strong country for sonic time, 
and avoiding tJu; mortification of a forced retreat into Spain. 
The pursuers outinarclied their supplies, and suffered great priva¬ 
tions, The Portuguese trof^ps, wiiose commissariat was wretch¬ 
ed, were almost starvmg, and tlie means of transport were un- 
ctpial to keep the men fed during the exigencies of this rapid 
advance; tlierefore, a short pause was unavoidable. Massena 
considered tlie pursuit at an end ; and moving Regnier with the 
second corps to Belmonte, posted the sixth corps at Guarda, and 
the eighth and the cavalry in tlie valleys to the eastward. Du¬ 
ring these operations, Massena and Ncy had quarrelled. Mas- 
sena had desired to marcli by his left througji the Estrella to 
Coria m tJie valley of the Tagus, and tlnis to establish a com¬ 
munication with the armies of the south and tlie centre. this 
plan Ney had violently objected, and had, in disobedience of or¬ 
ders, marched in the direction of Almeida. Thus tlie design of 
Massena was crossed; and though he superseded Ncy in his 
command, and sent him to Paris, the moment for the operation 
had gone by. Nevertheless, in his present position at Guarda, 
he still calculated on being able to keep open a communication 
with Koult, and by his co-openition to maintain himself in Portu¬ 
gal till lie could resume the offensive. 

This dn'ain of security was dissipated, on the morning of the 
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29th, by the sudden and simultaneous appearance of five columns 
of attack ascending tlie Guarda mountain by five dilferent roads 
or patha This position, one of the strongest in I*ortiigal, was 
abandoned by the French with the utmost precipitation : without 
one effort for its defence, they hurried down the only open road, 
and crossed the Coa. Upon this river tJie enemy halted till the 
3d of April; having the sixth corps at Rovina, th^ cightli at ^1- ^ 
fayates, and the second upon tlie heights behind Sabugal, at 
which point the stream takes a sudden turn.«^asscna thus held 
command of some passes to the south beyond Alfayates; com¬ 
municated with Almeida; guarded the bridges and tbrds on the 
Coa; and presented two strong fronts, covered by a river, and 
connected by the strong and convenient point of Sfibugal. At 
daylight on the 3d, Wellington manoeuvred to turn the left of 
the second corps, and, by a well-combined movement, to envelop 
and cut it oft! To this end the light division was to cross the 
Coa several miles above Sabiigal at a liird; the third division at 
another a little to the left; while the cavalry under Slade jiassed 
the river at another upon tlic extreme right; tlie fifth division 
was to force the bridge at Sabugal ; the sixth was to observe 
the enemy at Roviiia; and the remaining divisions were in re¬ 
serve. 

The morning was dark and misty. A brigade of the light di¬ 
vision, under colonel Beckwith, was, by some error in the calcu¬ 
lation of a staff officer, ortlcred to tlio attack before the other 
troops were in motion on their respective point>s. 

Colonel Beckwith fimled the river with four companies of the 
29th (tlie rifles), and with the 43d regiment. The ridemen led 
up tlie heights in extended order; the 43dfoll(Hved in column. 
The riflemen drove in the enemy’s piquets, but \vor(» almost in¬ 
stantly forced back upon the 43d by a strong reserve, and, tlie 
fog clearing, Beckwith found himself in tlie presence of Reg- 
nier’s whole corps. He instantly charged and repulsed the 
French column, and gained the brow of the lieiglit; hut here lie 
was directly exposed to the fire of two guns loaded with grape 
within one hundred yards; and was forthwith as&ailod in front 
and upon both flanks by very numerous forces, of which some 
were horsemen. The neroism of Beckwith and his men was 
only equalled by his ability and their steadiness. He took ad¬ 
vantage of a small stone inclosure, and made it good again^ all 
assaults, with desperate resolution. The fighting was furious, 
and the fire of the 43d deadly; and in the midst Beckwith 
charged out upon the enemy, and took from them a howitzer 
within fifty yards of the low stone wall which he was defend¬ 
ing. The other brigade of the light division now came up to 
their support, and the combat was continued witli equal spirit by 
the 52d. In vain did Regnier bring forward fresh and stronger 
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columns, in vain did cavalry fall in upon the skirmishers of the 
52d, and cause a momentary cenfusion ; the fierce efforts of tlie 
enemy were all firmly r(?i)ulscd, and the brave light division 
kept the howitzer, and still crowned the hill. In this short and 
Idoody struggle tJie French left nmre than 300 dead bodies upon 
the ground, and their wounded were very numerous. The allies 
had only 200 killec^and wounded. 

■ iiegiiier, maidoned by tliis repulse, was collecting all his re¬ 
serves fur one more effort, when tJie fifth division carried the 
bridge (A' SabugaJfUnd a column of the tliird appeared on his 
right flank. He now retired hastily upon Altayatcs, and he was 
joined at Rendo by the sixth corps. The next day, Massena 
tcH)k the road of Ciudad Rodrigo, and on the 5th of April entered 
iSjiain. TJjus UTmiiuited the memorable invasion of Portugal. 
The light division bad the liigli honor of seeing it recorded in 
tlic dispatches of lord Wellington, that tlie affair at Sabugal was 
“one of the most glorious actions tliat British troops were ever 
cngfLged in.” 

Ujiori the 28tli of Marrli tlie army was joined by considerable 
reinforcements from England, whicli were organized as a seventh 
division. 'I'licse troops liad Iieeii embarked in January ; but, be¬ 
ing dctfiiiied by contrary winds, did not anclior in the Tagus till 
the 2d of March. Had they arrived a month sooner, the expul¬ 
sion of Massena would not have been so long delayed ; for, with 
tlic aid of these 7(M)0 men, Wellington could have acted upon 
the olfensivc, bcfi)rc the French general, yielding to a stem 
necessity, broke up from his position at Santorein. By the want 
of wholesome and sufficient fcKMl, by consequent sickness, and by 
relaxed discipline, Ins army had very severely suffered: it had 
wasted down to 40,IKK) combatants. He had, with a wise and 
denying economy, ke[*t rations sufficient for a long march in 
store; and these, being issued at the moment they retired, kept 
his men well together, and in goal spirits; and, in fact (owing 
to the scarceness and badness of the transport of the allies), they 
were far better supplied during the retreat tlian their pursuers. It 
wall hv. seen that both the retreat and tlie pursuit were conducted 
w'ith consummate ability and skill. The positions of the enemy’s 
rear-guard were, in general, chosen with a fine judgment, and 
rnamlamed witli steadiness to tlie latest moment. When, how¬ 
ever, it IS considered that lord Wellington pursued his adversary 
with a force various in composition, not even in the early part of 
tlie advance superior in numbers, and from the 14th greatly in¬ 
ferior,—tliat tlic enemy were turned or driven from every posi¬ 
tion where they attempted to delay him by skilful manceuvre or 
vigorous assault,—that, from Condeixa onwards, they were com¬ 
pelled repeatedly to destroy carriages, stores, ammunition, and 
means of transport,—that they suffered, in various affairs, a 
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severe loss in killed and wounded, and lost, including the fora¬ 
gers upon the Alva, near 2000 prisoners; and, when all these 
results of the campaign arc sot in contrast with the haughty and 
boastful proclamations of Masscnaoiglit months before, the reader 
will have little ditriculty in dt^cidiiig which was the greater cap¬ 
tain of tlio two,—the “ spoiled cliild of victory,” or the firm and 
illustrious warrior wlio delivered Portugal. Nevertheless, those 
public men and public prints at home, whose phtriotic card it 
was to disparage the exploits of Wellington, and to exalt tlie 
generalsliip of the French, described the rAHat of Massena as 
“ a mere change of position from the Zezere to the Agitedaf 
—as a manoBuvre to lead the allies to a distance from ^eir re¬ 
sources, and to approach his own. Thus spoke the Opposition, 
both in and out of parliament; but the people of England held 
very different language: they read of the sufferings of the in¬ 
habitants of Portugal with a deep sympathy, and of the ferocious 
atrocities of the French with honest and undisguised indigna¬ 
tion; they rejoiced in the triumph of Wellington; they were 
proud of the conduct of tlie British troops; and they were made 
sensible of tire blessing of that happy locality, and that admirable 
constitution^ which saved tliem from the fearful visitations of 
foreign and the unnatural ravages of civil war. Of a tnith, the 
afflictions of tlic Portuguese were very heavy. A wide and 
spacious district of the land had been for months occupied by a 
hostile army, and abandoned by all those inhabitants who had 
listened to the counsel of lord Wellington and the orders of their 
government. The condition of these fugitives was pitiable 
enough ; but the fate of those who, from indifference, indolence, 
or incredulity, either lingered in their homes to take their 
chance of events, or fled at the latest moment to some hiding- 
place not far from their abode, never has been, never can bo, 
fully ascertained. Suffice it to say, that during their occupa¬ 
tion of that district the French troops suffered grievously for 
want of food; tliat their discipline was gone; tliat they foraged 
for themselves; that all tlie evil spirits among them bad ojipor- 
tunity for crime. He who knows how intimate is the connex¬ 
ion between animal wants and animal ferocity, and how, in 
such connexion, cruelty the most alximitiable may consist with 
infidel civilization, will require no details of the conduct of the 
French army. A large proportion of the officers and of the men 
of that army looked with horror upon the atrocities committed, 
and witti contempt upon those orders of their general whereby 
the crimes of ruffians who disgraced the name of soldiers were 
approved and sanctioned. 

By express orders from the French head-quarters, the city of 
Le 3 rria, and the church and convent of Alcoba^a (which last, 
says Mr. Southey, are to tlie Portuguese as Westminster Abbey 
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and the Bodleian to an Englishman), were given to the flames. 
The whole line of their retreat was marked by fire, desolation, 
and blood. “ The cruelties perpetrated cannot and ought not to 
be described.”—“Every horror (says Colonel Napier) Uiat could 
make war hideous attended this dreadful inarch.” In the dis¬ 
trict of Coimbra near 3(K)0 persons were murdered by tlie 
French, as they parsed it on their retreat. In those provinces 
wht*re tlie Freftch were cantoned during their partial occupa¬ 
tion of the country, the suffiirings of the people were dreadful. 
Thousands hid tWiftiselves in the woods and mountains; but 
even liere, the marauders of the enemy, prowling like wolves 
for food, found them,—some in large and trembling companies, 
some caverned m loncdy fear; and, seizing tlicir little stores of 
maize or pulse, slew them: at times, in cruel favor, sparing the 
women. 

Prepared by such actions, they bocainc the ready agents of 
destruction and cruelty, at their generaPs call ; and the retreat 
of Massena was marked by “a barbarity seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed.” Yet it is hut just to repeat the observation, 
tliat countless enormities may be tlie work of but a small num¬ 
ber of villains; and that of 40,()()() French soldiers, a large and 
gallant majority may have viewed these acts and orders with 
abhorrence. 

The last bfKiy of the enemy which passed the Agueda, after 
the combat of Sabngal, was a brigade of French infantry of the 
0th corps, which had been detached on a particular service, near 
Almeida, and was actually in motion to attack Trant and his 
inditia (tlien w’atching tliat fljrtress), when the cavalry and 
horse artillery of the allies fell hotly upon it. Tliis brigade re¬ 
tired in fine order, across open ground, sustaining a close can¬ 
nonade, and being menaced on both flanks by tlie British cav¬ 
alry. It lost near J3(K) men, killed, wounded, and prisoners, in 
this movement; but at last, gaming a stronger country, made 
goofl Its ri'tn'at across tlie Agueda, by Barba del Pucrco. 

Not a French soldier was now left in arms upon the soil of 
Portugal, sav(‘ tli(‘ garrison of Almeida, This fortress was ini- 
modjulely blockaded. The head-quarters were established at 
Villa Formosa; tlie trcxqis were cantoned in atlvaiico; and 
Wellington, relieved from any present apprehension for the 
frontier of Bi-ira, suddenly left, the army, and rocle, by long 
journeys, to the Alcmtcjo, to visit the detached corps under 
marshal Beresford. 
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CHAP. III. 

BADAJOS ANO CAMPO MAYOR TAKEN BY THE FRENCH.—BERKSPORD DRIVES 
THEM FROM CAMPO MAYOR.—MOVES TO ELVAS.—PASSES THE GUADIANA- 

—PREPARES FOR THE SIEGE OP BADAJOS,-LORD WELLINGTON VISITS 

THIS CORPS OF THE ARMY.-EXAMINES THE DEflENCES OF BADAJOS,- 

IS SUDDB:NLY RECALI-ED to BEIRA.—affairs of C4iDIZ.—BATTLF 01 
BARROSA,-WAR IN CATALONIA. 

ft ^ • 

The defeat of Mendizabal, on the Gevora/has been already 
recorded. It was witnessed from the walls of Badajos. Three 
tliousand of tlie routed soldiers entered that fortress by the 
bridge, and joined the garrison, winch was thus swelled to 9(H)0 
men. Many of the inhabitants liad fled to avoid tlie perils and 
])rivutions of an expected siege, therefore food was abundant 
Tliey hod military stores in plenty; tlie weather was severe, 
and the rains licavy. Every thing favored the besieged—evi'ry 
tiling was against the besiegers. Ilow^ever, on the evening of 
their victory, the French, with their wonted activity, immedi¬ 
ately broke ground before tlie place, Hon Raphael Menacho, 
the governor, was a resolute and excellent officer; the troops 
had great confidence in Ins measures ; the sallies were bold 
and frequent; the fire of the besieged was true and wejglity; 
and all appearances justified the expectation that Badajos would 
be most successfully defended. The French had pushed their 
approaches to the covered way, and were making prejiaratjons 
to blow in the counterscarp, when, upon the night of the 2d of 
Marclj, Menacho led a vigorous sally against tlicir nearest bat¬ 
teries, spiked their guns, and destroyed a gTcat deal of ibeir 
late w’ork. For this advantage the Spaniards paid incalculably 
dear—Menacho was slain, and the heart of their hopes was 
struck. One Imas succeeded to the command; the French 
made rajiid progress; tlie ditch was gained, and the rampart 
was brcaclied; upon the lOtli of March, the governor was 
sternly summoned to surrender the place, or abide the conse¬ 
quences of a refusal. 

Menacho, before his death, had retrenched the streets, and 
shown sufficiently his intentions. Imas was a man of another 
sort, lie Jiad received clear and correct information of the 
state of affairs on the Tagus; he knew of Massena’s retreat; 
he knew that a very strong corps of British and Portuguese was 
advancing to his relief; the breach was as yet narrow, imper¬ 
fect, and difficult; he had 8{KK) soldiers within tlie walls, while 
the camp of the besiegers contained only 14,000 men. Yet 
Imas, upon this summons, immediately surrendered the place. 
The garrison were made prisoners of war; and, as if to amuse 
tlieinselves with his dishonor, the enemy suflered his grenadiers 
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to march out by a breach, which his own workmen had to en- 
lar^rc tliat they might do so. As Imas obtained his own liberty, 
and gave the French all the intelligence of which he was in 
]X)ssession, of his treachery there can bo little doubt. This dis¬ 
graceful business was a severe mortification to lord Wellington, 
whose plans were thus of necessity disconcerted. 

.As soon as BadnjoS fell, Soult, alarmed by the recent opera¬ 
tions*of the Bnti^i at Cadiz, returned to Seville. Mortier, pur¬ 
suing his directions^ marcJied upon Campo Mayor with his in¬ 
fantry, and suinmoA3u that place, while his cavalry under La- 
toiir Maubourg seized upon Albuquerque and Valencia d’Alcan- 
tara, making a few hundred prisoners in those towns. Mortier 
looked for the instant surrender of Canqx) Mayor, for it is a 
weak place, commanded, at the distance of 400 yards, by a low 
lull; and it was only defended by 200 men and five mounted 
guns. iJut Ili'‘sc moans of defence were under the orders of a 
brave and able man, a iniijor Tallaia, an oflicer of engineers in 
the Portuguost; service; and Mortier was compelled to open 
trendies, to batter in breach, to bombard the place, and to ad¬ 
vance to the crest of the glacis by the regular process of the 
sap. When tlic broach was made, and tlie place was again 
summoned, this faithful 1 Portuguese demanded of his enemy 
twenty-four hours, to see if it w^erc possible that he could be 
succored. Mortier granted this honorable demand, and, at tlio 
expiration of the tune agreed upon, the gallant 'J’allaia surren¬ 
dered Ills charge. 

Tins coiKjuest, howf^ver, the enemy did not long retain; for 
already Beresford was advancing at the head of 22,01M) men, 
with instructions ti> repair the disasters in this quarter, by re¬ 
lieving C'ampo Mayor, and laying siege to Badajos. 

Upon the morning of tlie 20tli, Beresford’s advanced guard, 
consisting of 2000 horse, and a strong detachment of infhntry 
under Colonel Colbornc, came upon the place just as the enemy 
wore hastily moving ont, Tlunr battering train of thirteen 
guns, escorted by three battalions, was in inarch upon the road 
to Budn]{)s, accompaniotl by J200 cavalry, with horse-artillery. 
The allies pursued them. Colonel Colborno, with liis infantry 
on the right, and at some distance; Colonel Head, with the ]ytJi 
Light JJragoons, supported by Iw^o squadrons of Portuguese, 
was upon tlie lolt, close in with them. 'J^hc fine brigade of the 
British heavy cavalry was in reserve. The ground was an open 
plain, and favorable for the operations of liorse all the way to 
Badajos. Some French hussars charged out upon the 13th and 
the J Portuguese, to favor the inarch of their infantry and guns, 
and gain time for them to push onward; but they were driven 
off instantly. Four regiments of French dragoons now drew 
up and presented a very formidable front; but the 13th British 
Von. II. C 
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with great spirit charged through them; galloped forwards; cut 
down the French gunners upon the road, who were conducting 
the heavy train; and, pursuing their success, headed the French 
column of march. Some of them formed far in front of it, 
while others, more hot and uncontrollable, carried on a running 
and irregular combat with the fugitive horsemen of the enemy, 
several of the British dragoons being actiallj at last takeji at 
the very gates of Badajus. The French pursued their marcli 
without furtlier interruption. They had ^)out 300 killed and 
wounded, and lost one howitzer. Colonel TJlamorin, a dislm- 
guj.shed officer of French dragoons, was slam in this affair. 

Marshal Beresford made no use of his lieavy cavalry, so that 
Colborne’s detachment of infantry could not of course be brought 
to bear upon tlic enemy’s line of march, and they got safe into 
Badajos, having very narrowly escaped destruction or captivity. 

The marshal now placed Ins troops under cover at Elvas, and 
in the towns and villages convenient to that fortress, in which 
all the necessary stores for his future operations were to be col¬ 
lected- The enemy hud placed a garrison of 3{K10 men in Ba¬ 
dajos, and 400 were left in Olivenza. Beresford’s troops, who 
had been harassed with severe inarches ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the iiiontli, were greatly in want of shoes, and needed 
some refreshment and repose. 

Captain Squires of the engineers was directed to prepare, 
with all possible expedition, the means of passing the Guadiana, 
at Jurumenha; and a bridge laid down upon trestle piers, and 
connected by some large boats, was ready by the 3d of April; 
but, 111 tlin night, the river rose and earned aw^ay the trestles. 

This difficulty was met by constructing a bridge upon pon¬ 
toons and casks, strong enough for the passage of infantry, and 
with the boats forming flying bridges for the cavalry and guns. 

By the evening of llie Bth of April the whole force liad 
crossed tlie river, and taken up a position upon tlie left bank. 
While these things were doing by the allies, general PhillijKin 
was busily engaged m restoring the defences of Badajos; and 
JiUtour Maubourg, wlio had succeeded to tJie conirniuid of Mor- 
tier, was sweeping up all tJie supplies of Estremadura with 
movable columns and cavalry, to provision it for a siege. There¬ 
fore the passage of the Guadiana, owing to the employment al¬ 
ready on their hands, was not looked to by tlie French till it 
was actually effected; and Latour JVlaubourg did not move Ui 
oppose it til) the 7th, when he came in front of the allied position 
with 30(M) infantry and 500 horse. In the night the enemy, 
passing undiscovered between some Portuguese videttes, sur¬ 
prised and captured a squadron of the 13th laglit Dragwns: 
nor was this all. Some of them penetrated into tlie village, 
where head-quarters were establislied, and were fired upon by a 
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Serjeant’s guard. From this strange and successful adventure 
they returned without furtlier molestation than the alarm, which 
they had at once shared and caused, when they found them¬ 
selves fired upon in the village. 

Beresfbrd now advanced, and summoned Olivenza. The of¬ 
ficer m command of the place returned the answer to he ex- 
pi:cted; and the mJrslial, sending for heavy guns, after a halt 
of (lays, mo^od forward himself, and left general Cole with 
the 4th division to reduce the place. Upon the 14th of April, a 
battery of six twcrUy-four puuiiders was opened upon Olivenza. 
it was breached in one day, and surrendered on the next. 

Beresford, now desirous to push the French out of Estrema- 
dura, advanced with a view to clearing ground for his subsequent 
operations against Badajo.s, as far as ZafWi. Upon the way up, 
the advanced guard came upon two regiments of French hus¬ 
sars, at the \ illago of l-os Santos dc Maiuiona. They were im¬ 
mediately charged, driven, and puisued, losing men, killed or 
taken, every liumln'd yards. More than seventy of the 4th 
and loth Fnmrh Inissars w ere captured, 'J'iie allies had not a 
man killed or wounded. 

The troops lay for a few days collected at Zafra and the towns 
near; meanwhile great exertions were made at Juruiuenha to 
con.strucl stn^ng bridges; and a position was marked out and 
intrenched upon the left bank, to admit of tlieir being defended 
by a strong force of nitiintry, should circumstances arise to en- 
danjrer the communication. Lord Wellington reached Elvas on 
the 21st, and proceeded on the 22d to reconnoitre Badajos, pass¬ 
ing the Gnadiana below the mouth of the (^aya with a strong 
escort of German and l^irtuguese cavalry. This rocoimoissance 
was so Jiappily managed that the governor was made to sally out 
and sliow the strengtli of his garrison. The convoy, whicli the 
allies had ihreiiteiied, and for which ho w^as properly jealous, 
reached the town. The loss ^ n either side was inconsiderable. 
Before Badajos was invested, lord Wellington aissurcd himself 
of the co-operation of the Spanish generals, and of tlieir consent 
to follow the jilan of operations winch he laid down. It was ar¬ 
ranged, and justly, that the general commanding the largest 
portion, and the best disciplined and most oflbctivo of the troops, 
whose movements were to be now combined, should command 
the wliole. (lastanos, the senior general of the Spaniards, met 
this proposal with a very ready and generous (ronsideration. 
Ixird Wellington foresaw the probability that Soiilt would ad¬ 
vance to raise the siege; and giving Bcreslbrd permission to 
fight a battle, if circumstances admitted of his doing it with 
prudence, ho named Albiiera as the point of assembly for the 
Spanish and British forces, and the best field of battle. The 
Guadiana rose again on the 24th to the height of ten feet, and 
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carried away the bridge at Jurutncnha. Thus, for a short time, 
Merida became of necessity the line of communication with 
Portugal, though the detour was considerable. By this serious 
difficulty the commencement of operations against Badajos was 
again delayed. Until the bridge was re-established, it was, of 
course, impossible to bring forward the engineer and artillery 
means required for the siege. In addition t:; tins obstacle great 
inconvenience arose from some angry misunder»Landing between 
the Portuguese and Spainiirds, originating in some excesses 
committed by tlie latter at Fernando m Po9u gal. These bitter 
differences Mr. Stuart at last succeeded in comjxjsing. Before, 
however, the Spanish generals liad given their lull and final 
assent to the siege of Badajos being actually undertaken by a 
force composed of English and Portuguese troops, lord Welling¬ 
ton received a summons from the general commanding the mam 
army in his absence, and returned hastily to Boira. Thus mar¬ 
shal Bcresfbrd remained in a difficult command alone,—with a 
city to besiege, and Soult for an opponent in tlic field. Before 
we follow the steps of Wellington to the north, the operations 
of the allies at Cadiz, in llie beginning of March, deserve a par¬ 
ticular notice. WJiile Soult was engaged in Estremadura, gene¬ 
ral Graham and the Spanisli general La Pefia, concerted an ex¬ 
pedition for raising.the blockade of Cadiz and destroying the 
French works in front of the Isla dc Leon. Anxious that the 
attempt should be made, and hopeful of its success, Graham, 
looking only to the good cause, consented to act under the orders 
of La Pena. There were not more than 10,000 tnxips in the 
French lines,—there were no less than 20,000 in Cadiz and the 
Isla. Towards the close of February, about 12,000 of the allies 
were embarked at Cadiz for Tarifa. This force was destined to 
act upon the enemy’s rear at Chiclana, wlule general Zayns, 
commanding in the Isla de Leon, was to throw a bridge over the 
Santi Petri near the sea-mouth, and with tlic troops from tlic 
Isla was to support the attack. 

A gale of wind carried the transports past Tarifa, and they 
were forced to land m Algesiras Bay. From hence they inarched 
to Tarifa, while tlie guns, there being no rood for artillery, were 
shipped in launches, and towed back to that point by tlic hard 
and hearty exertions of the seamen. On the 27th tlic whole 
force was assembled at Tarifa, and Graham was joined by the 
28th regiment, and the flank companies of the Dtli and H2d. 
Upon the 28th La Pcfia advanced. On tlie 2d of' March lie 
carried an outpost of the enemy at Cassa Viojas, which tliey had 
intrenched two days before; and on the iid he drove them from 
Vejer de la Frontera, another of their detached posts. Zayas 
had fulfilled his part by throwing a bridge over the Santi Petri 
on the 2d, and hod cast up an intrenclnnent to protect it. On 
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the nights of the 3d and 4th, the enemy mode attacks upon the 
bridge, but without success. Upon the morning of the 5th tlie 
allies reached the low ridge of Barrosa. These heights are 
about four miles from the sea-mouth of the Santi i\^tri. To 
open the communication with the Isla was La Pima’s first object. 
Me sent forward gAieral Lardizalial, with his division, to effect 
this. Lardizabal attacked the French posts, winch interposed 
at that point, and,^tler a very severe affair, conducted on his 
part with great dfnrit, and with considerable loss of men, he 
carried the enemy’s intrenchments, and gained the bridge-head. 
The junction with Zayas was thus effected. La Pena now 
moved with the main body of the Spaniards to the heights of 
Bermeja, and sent orders to Graham to follow m support. The 
line of Graham’s march was not far from the coast; the direction 
was nearly parallel witli it, and the road lay through a rough 
plain, thickly wooded. While the general was advancing across 
this ground to the Bermeja lieiglit, distant about three miles, he 
discovered a French division uptm his right flank, only a few 
hundred yards from the wood, and anotlier ascending the Barrosa 
ridge, winch he had just quitted, and where he had only left a 
weak rear-guard of British and two Spariisli battalions. TJie 
French corps was commanded by marshal Victor m person. 
Graham saw all the danger of liis situation, and decided upon 
striking the first blow, trusting to valor and a good cause for the 
issue. He countonnarclied his small force; directed the right 
brigade*, under general J)ilkes, against the Barrosa height; and 
the left, under colonel Wheatly, against the division beyond the 
wood upon the plain. The rear-guard having no power to resist 
the enemy’s occupation of the Barrosa hill, had retired, as they 
marched uu, and the division of Ruffin was now formed upon its 
summit. That of liaval, upon tlie plain, was the first reached 
by the Bntisli Ten guns, under major Duncan, opened upon it 
with a most true and destructive fire; and colonel Wheatly gal¬ 
lantly advanced, the French division meeting him most readily. 
The musketry soon began to roll heavy and deadly; while the 
riflemen and Portuguese, under colonel Barnard, who had been 
thrown out on colonel Wheatly’s left at the commencement, 
gradually gained ground. At last, Wheatly ordered a charge ; 
and the first line of the French, despite a valiant resistance, was 
driven upon the second: but the bayonets of the 87th, and some 
companies of the Coldstream, w^ere in the midst of them, before 
they had time to reform, and they were driven from their ground 
in confusion, leaving an eagle with tlie 87th regiment. While 
this was passing on the left, Dilkes marched upon the Barrosa 
height, and on the lowest part of the brow Ruffin met his attack 
with eagerness. The fighting was very fierce, and the cam^e 
great, but the struggle was not long; and the French hurried 

C2 
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from the hill, leaving three guns and a licld of dead with the 
British. The beaten divisions inclining towards each other as 
tliey retired, as soon as they met attempted a new formation; 
but the British artillery poured upon them so terrible a fire, 
tliat to recover from their confusion was impossible, and they 
crowded fast away, m tumult and disorder. ‘ These bloody com¬ 
bats lasted little more than an hour; but in timt'^short time 
British and 2000 Frenchmen were struck down, slain, or wounded. 
Two French generals were mortally wouiWd; 400 prisoners, 
six guns, and an eagle, remained with the victors. 

General la Pcfia, who had not made a single movement m 
support of the British, while thus terribly engaged with very 
superior numhers, when tlic field was won, and the French were 
retreating without order, and with a lost heart, would undertake 
notliing agamst them, and suffered a glorious opportunity of doing 
good service to pass without one cff>rt to improve it This dis¬ 
gusted Graham. Wliile Victor, with Ruffin and Laval, laid 
attacked Graham, he loft Vilkitte, witli 3000 men, to cover the 
French works, and to watch the Spaniards at Santi Petri and 
on the Bcrmcja height; yet La Pena, with 12,000 Spaiiisli in¬ 
fantry and 8t)0 horse, under liis iminediale orders (for Zayas had 
joined him), would strike no blow. The day after tlio battle, 
therefore, Graham led buck the British to the Isla de ].ieon. Tht' 
Spanish general remained for several days without; but did 
nothmg agamst the enemy’s works, and refused acting, unless 
Graham and the British would co-operate. Wliile thus lie sat 
idle in his camp, admiral Keats, witli liis seamen and ninrnu's. 
was actually destroying several of the enemy’.s batteries and 
stores at different points of tJie harbor, before Ins eyes. At last 
the French, wondering at tlieir own lortuno, returned, (iarn- 
sons had, indeed, been left at some of the strongest |>o]nts of 
their line, but the rest of tlie trcKips Victor had drawai off Find¬ 
ing, however, that he was not followed, luul Ins lines not attack¬ 
ed, he came back with a bold face; La Pefia passed into the Jsla 
de Leon, and destroyed the bridge, and the blockade of Cadiz 
was re-established. 

With far different support, with irregular forc(*s uruler their 
orders, and with no such brilliant opening of fortune as that just 
recorded, the Catalan chiefs maintained tlie unecpial struggle' 
against their able enemies, with a constancy and vigor wlncli 
gilded their very disasters with glory. Wherever the Fro' >i 
moved, wherever they halted, how strong soever the fortresses 
and towers which tliey garrisoned, from the line of marcl*, from 
the bivouac, from the bastions, their scouts and sentinels saw- 
hostile forms on every cominancliiig rock, and bands of sandallc<c 
peasants were moving upon the mountain tops in arms. T iie 
British flag, indeed, flew encouragingly xrpcnx the coast; and no 
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opportunity was ever lost by the zealous navy of England to 
support the enterprises of this true and faithful people, or to 
menace the coinmiinications and harass the movements of the 
French; but licre, in Catalonia, where a strong division of Brit;- 
ish troops might have saved the province, not one soldier was 
sent till the rnomeift lor any wise or liopeful effort was gone by, 
anil tlie kingdoifl was already lost. 

As early as July, 1810, Sachet commenced his preparations 
for th^ siege of T«rasa, a point uix)n the Ebro of the first mili¬ 
tary iiniiortanco. In tins operation, marshal Macdonald, who 
had succeeded the fierce and severe Angercau in command of 
Catalonia, was t-) assist; but lor a time lie had his own hands 
full of constant and vexatious employment in Upper Catalonia. 
Amid so active and brave a ]iopulation as the Catalans, it was 
no ligld labor to establish magazines at the uoccssary depots; to 
provide for the supply of llarcelona, and to free it from the in¬ 
conveniences of a perpetual blockade. Macdonald cfiTected these 
f)bjects, l)iit not without the active opposition of the Spanish 
general O’Dounel. Barcelona, however, having been efiectnally 
rciu^ved, Macdonald took jiost at Cervera, as a central position, 
wIkmico he imglit at the same lime cover the operations against 
Tortosa and meujco the line of the Llohregat. TJie troops of 
Miu-het were already m the environs of Tortosa, and he intrench¬ 
ed ]\lera and Xertn ; the one as u tetc de pout uixm the Ebro, 
tiie f)ther as a dejxU for his siege stores. 

While mar hal M-k donald lay in position at ('^ervora, O’Uonncl 
c. iddeidy (jiiitiing 'I Tragona, m f)rcc, marched uikui Mataro. 
I Ik guns were ceiu'ey^d by sea. He arrived at Mataro on the 
tiHii ot SejitemlnT, and upon tlu* 14th he surpnsi'd the brigade 
frl '"eneral Hcliwartz, at Bishal, and, ath r a short and iiielibctual 
jy-i^tauce, tlie general and his men were made prisoners. At 
’1, 'e!in, at Palamos, and ii. tlui little castle of Calonge, the 
' nents trom this brigade were captured by the column 
*i * olouel Plcyri's. lu all, IKHl g(M)d French soldiers were 
, many feii m the act of resist:uice; and a very complete 
crowned the hiip])y cnterpiiso, and skilful movements, 
>euuel. Tins sadly (liscoiiccrUid the Frencli marshal, who 
s s'Win obliged h# move again into Upjier Catalonia, and to 
^ ''mb bm. his whole force, to give escort to a convoy assem- 
Ci'roiia, for the jirovision of Barcelona. This duty per- 
lor; * , the marshal, who had now received considerable rcin- 

* froni France, returned to tlie Ebro at the head of 

^ .. y The absence of the corps of Macdonald, and the 

'C)(n'onimt but luiavoidable delay in his projected siege of 
iurtosa, was most embarrassing to Suchel; but he maintained 
^ns ])osition resi Inttdy, thongli subjected to tJic frerjuent attacks 

* Ml of tijc Catalan and Valencian forces, as also to the sorties 
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of the garrison. In all these partial engagements the French 
were quite successful; and especially in one, near Vineros, the 
Valencian army, under Bassecourt, was severely beaten by gen¬ 
eral Musnier, and lost from 2000 to 3000 men. At lenj^h, on 
the 15th of December, Tortosa was closely invested on both 
sides of the river, and Macdonald took posfat Penllo, to coyer 
the operations of the siege on the side of Tarragona. Upon the 
18th, the French established themselves o!\the heights, in front 
of Port Orleans, and dug their first parallm ^he next night, on 
the low ground between that fort and the river. As the works 
of the besiegers proceeded, the sorties of the garrison were fre¬ 
quent, but had no success. Tlie covered way was crowned on 
the seventh night; nor had the French, as yet, opened a single 
battery. On the afternoon of the eighth day, as they were 
bringing their guns into the batteries, the S])aniards made a 
furious sally, in very great strength; gained the trenches; over¬ 
powered the guard, and filled in a jxirtion of tlie sap, with one 
column, while another body rushed upon the artillery; but tliese 
last were bravely checked, till a heavy reinforcement was 
brought up, and the Spaniards were instantly driven back, leav¬ 
ing 400 men killed and wounded in the hands of tlie besiegers. 
After seventeen days of open trenches, tlie place was laid open 
to assault The counterscarp was blown in; there were two 
good breaclies, and the troops were assembled for the storm. 
The count de Alacha, after vainly attempting to obtain better 
terms, surrendered at discretion; and the garrison marched out 
7500 strong, liaving lost 1500 men during the attack. Tlie fiirce 
of the besiegers amounted to 10,000, and they did not lose 500. 
The siege was under the able direction of tlie baron Rogniat; 
and to his skilful attack the speedy and comparatively blcKidk^ss 
triumph of the French is due. The fort on the Col de Balagucr 
was surprised and taken the very next morning. 

Among the many efforts made during the siege to disturb the 
enemy, one by a party of British seamen, under Captain l^^ane, 
most gallant and successful at the first, terminated in disaster. 
They landed on the 13th of December, at Palamos, attacked 
and drove away a French battalion, and captured a convoy of 
eleven vessels laden with provisions, wdiich lay under tlie guns 
of the Mole. Their work done, they neglected to keep togctluT, 
and being scattered about the town, the French troops rallied, 
returned, and fell briskly upon them. The sailors, thus taken at 
a disadvantage, could make no effectual resistance. Tliey 
fought in a brave, disjointed manner: 122 were killed and 
wounded; Captain Fane and 86 men were made prisoners. 

By the fall of Tortosa, the gallant Catalans were left without 
any hope of aid from the neighboring provinces. On the side 
of Arragon, the capture of Lerida and Mequinenza had before 
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straitened them; this last blow shut them out from all commu¬ 
nication with Valencia, Wo succor could reach them now 
otherwise than by sea. The fortre.ss and port of Tarragona yet 
remained, but the eye of the invader was already on them; and 
the bare-^soined peasant well knew that the last dreary cita¬ 
dels of Catalonia would be the rocky summits of her naked 
mountains, at the ftot of which lay the blackened and roofless 
^a41s of desolatiwl homesteads. 


CHAP. IV. 

MASSEXA REAPi’EAR^^ SUODKNt.Y I\ THE FIEIA).-THE BATTEE OF FUEl'TTES 

OE HONOR.-THE FRENCH EVACUATE Al.MFUlA.-llKKESFORO EAYS S1E:G]: 

TO B\OAJOS.-SOUET AIWANCES TO SUCCOR THAT FORTRESS.-THE BAT¬ 

TLE OK ALnUERA. 

There is no feature m the military cliaracter of the Froncli 
more odiiiirablo tJian that lio])elLi) elasticity of mind with which 
they clieerfully apjdy tliemselvcs to repair losses and misfor¬ 
tune. Witiun a little montli the discomfited army of Portugal 
was organized anew; was reinforced by the army of the nortJi, 
and by two divisions t)f the ninth corps; and JVIassena was 
again in the field at the head of 40,000 infantry and 4(K)0 horse. 
T(i tins force the allitis could only ojipise lolK* horse and 82,000 
infantry. Wellington was no sooner apprized of the early and 
unexpected concentration of so formidable a French army, than 
he returned rajiidly fiom the south, and reached Villa Formosa 
on the 28th of‘ April. 

Tlie relief of Almeida, where the French garrison was close¬ 
ly blockad(Hl, was an object that deserved the best cflbrts of 
Massena; for it was the sole acquisition of his long and disap¬ 
pointing campaign. 

Almeida stands on the right bank of tlic Coa: the banks of 
that river arc mountainous and difficult, and the points of pas¬ 
sage are few. Tliore is a bridge at Almeida, aiiotlier at Castel- 
lo-lK)im, seven miles higlior up, and a third at Sabugal, near 
tliirty miles abovii the fortress of Almeida. The bridge at Sa¬ 
bugal tbniirf the great military communication between Ciudad 
Rodritfo and (luarda. 

Lord Wellington could not submit to sec Almeida relieved ; 
autl as soon i s Alassena advanced, he resolved, tJioiigli both tlie 
ground and the circumstances were unfavorable, to accept the 
invader’s challenge, and give liim battle. Wellington had not 
only an inferior force, but a perilous position; he had to fight 
wiLli the Coa in the rear, and to provide in his arrangement for 
the two distant points of Almeida and Sabugal, 
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In front of the Coa is a small river, which also nins northerJy, 
and nearly in a parallel direction. A fair village, called J'uen- 
tes de Honor, is situate on the left bank of this small stream, 
which is named the Duas Casas. The ground behind the Duas 
Casas is high and open. This table-land was selected for the 
field of battle. The divisions of generals Spencer, Picton, and 
Houston, were collected in jicsition behind Fuentesde Honor; 
and the village itself, a most romantic spot, and i strong mdiUry 
feature, was occupied by a boily of light infantry, under tlie 
command of lieutenant-colonel William* In tlie 
same line, with these divisions upon the left, at some little in¬ 
terval, those of generals Crawfurd and Campbell were drawn 
up behind the village of Alameda, at which place there is a 
bridge over the Duas Casas. General l*ack, with a brigade, 
shut in the garrison of Almeida most closely; and the groat 
road leading to it, which crosses the Duas Casas by a ford under 
Fort Conception on the extreme left, was guanied by tlie di¬ 
vision of Sir William Erskinc. The guerrilla horse of don Julian 
Sanchez were posted two miles beyond the British right in ob¬ 
servation, at the village of Nava do Aver. 

Upon the 3d of May the enemy took up their ground on the 
opposite bank of the Duas Casas, menacing Almeida with their 
right, and Puentes de Honor with their left. Towards evening, 
under cover of a hot cannonade from the ridge of their position, 
they made a resolute and fierce assault upon Fuentes de Honor, 
Colonel Williams, with a battalion of light companies, sustained 
this attack in a manner wortliy of liis well-tried zeal and of his 
choice command. The low parts of the village were defended 
for a while; but the French guns played upon them with such 
fury, and the assailing column was so strong and violent, tliiit 
the British withdrew to the upper, and confined their defence to 
a few houses and a chapel, that stood upon tlie rocky summit of 
the ravine through which the river flows. Here the struggle 
was very fierce, and could not liavo been maintained but fopriie 
opportune support of a brigade sent down from the line above. 
TJie French, in like manner, fed their assailing trcMips with rein¬ 
forcements; but the 71st, 79th, and 24th regiments fijught so 
stoutly, that they won back every foot of ground which had 
been yielded of sheer necessity, and drove the French quite out 
of the village, and across the liver. 

During this angry contest, in many instances the French and 
English soldiers met in the main street of the village, at the 
very bayonet’s point; a very rare occurrence. Colonel Wil¬ 
liams was severely wounded in this honorable affair. The light 
companies were withdrawn after sunset, and the village was 
held through the night in quiet by the regiments already named, 
under the command of Colonel Cameron of the 79th. Colonel 
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Cadogan of the 71st regiment, who never omitted any possible 
occasion of standing foremost in the ranks of honor, very greatly 
distinguished liimself when he led up tlie first support, by 
which tlie light battalion was succored. 

Massena, foiled in tins effort to pierce the British front, passed 
the next day in reconnoissance, and lord Wellington anticipated 
his dispositions. The division of general Houston was extended 
to^ava d’Aver,*and with its right supported don Julian San¬ 
chez ; while the left occupied a wood and a village called Pozo 
Velho, about lialf-«?dy between Nava d'Aver and Puentes. It 
should Ijo observed, that the ravine of the Duas Casas loses 
itself abo’ c tlie village of Puentes in easy slopes, and disappears 
in the wo(k1 of Pozo Velbo. On the morning of the 5th, as 
early as three, the enemy’s columns were in motion to their 
left; and the entire corps of Junot, with the whole of the 
Prcnch cavalry, were assembled in front of Pozo Velho. The 
light division under general Crawfurd, the cavalry, and a troop 
of horse-artillery, were sent to support Houston; and the divis¬ 
ions of Picton and Spencer were movec! a little to the right. 

About SIX o’cloclv, a heavy Ixxly of Prench infantry attacked 
anf! carried the village of Pozo Velho, from which the advanced 
brigade of giuieral Houston’s division retired in good order. 
The French cavalry, under general Montbrun, now passed Pozo 
Velbo; and, mardimg against tbe hill of Nava d’Aver, drove 
away don Julian Sanchez, who foil back at once, and uncovered 
tbo right of Houston’s division, which was thus turned. The 
BntisJi cavalry mov(»d up to support Houston’s foot, but the 
French horse, charging upon their weak squadrons with over¬ 
powering niimberb, forced them out of the front, and they took 
refuge behind the light division of infantry. At tliis moment 
Wellington executed a very anxious change of position;— 
ahandonod all conimunication with tlie bridge of Sabugal, and 
took up a new line at right angles with his original formation. 
His loft rested still upon the Huas Casas, and Puentes was 
stoutly held:—his nglit upon a lofty knoll near Frenada, on the 
left bank of another small stream, which runs parallel with the 
Duas Casas between it and the Coa. 

To execute these movements, the seventh and light divisions 
had to retire for nearly two miles in the face of a formidable 
and intrepid cavalry. So rapid and bold were the French horse¬ 
men, that, but for the uncommon steadiness and gallantry of the 
Chasseurs Britanniques, tlie division of general Houston would 
not have gained tim/i for tlic formation of their squares. 

The enemy at first mistook the intention of Wellington; and, 
viewing tins movement as a general retreat, pressed on with the 
confidence of victors. They had at one period actually sur¬ 
rounded tlie horse-artillery of captain Ramsay; but that officer, 
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trusting to his fine cattle and his brave gunners, broke a way 
through their astonished squadrons, and brought off his battery 
in safety. They continued to follow tlic squares of the light 
and seventli divisions till these troops were again in line of 
battle; and, seizing the opportunity offered by some little confu¬ 
sion, as the new aligneinent was taken up, (owing to the cavalry 
passing through the intervals, and a rcgiinvjnt of the Guards 
changing front,) Montbrun directed a general ^charge; bufhe 
was met by so heavy a tire of artillery, and sucli close, steady 
volleys of musketry, that he hastily drew off, *^nving the ground 
covered witli fallen horses. After this disaster, no other attempt 
was made on the new line than by cannonade. 

Wlule all tliese things liad been passing on the British right, 
the village of Fuentes de Honor was the scene of a bloody and 
incessant struggle. Colonel Cameron was mortally wounded 
early in the combat; and the tlirec brave regiments jxisted in 
tlie village were, as in the case of yesterday, driven from the 
lower parts by columns of overwhelming strength, and at one 
time lost tlic chapel also; but it was recovered by tlie brigade of 
colonel Mackinnon. From cither side tlic battle in Fuentes 
was fed with strong reinforcements; nearly tlie whole of the 
sixth corps of the French army w^as engaged in these assaults; 
but the defenders, though outnumbered, were never entirely 
driven from the village, Some of the enemy did, at one time, 
penetrate quite through it, and attempted a Ibrrnation beyond ; 
but they were immediately attacked and driven back again by 
the 88th, 74th, anil HJld regiments, and confined to tlie defence 
of the streets, Tliis obstinate fighting continued till dark, wdien 
tlie French rccrosscd tlic Dims Casas, leaving liic lower village 
to tlic silent occupation of the dead, and the upper buildings and 
the chapel to the resolute defenders. 

These brave men were now relieved by a brigade of the light 
division. A renewal of the struggle was looked for on tlic mor¬ 
row, and lord Wellington threw up some works in tlie upper 
village, and upon the position behind it; but they were never 
assailed. Tlie enemy rernamed quiet tlirougliout the 0th and 
7th; upon tlic 8tii, withdrew from their ground; and upon the 
10th, the army of Portugal was ap-ain upon tlie Spanish bank 
of the Agueda. Both sides laid claim to tlic victory; but JMas- 
sena’s object was not attained; he fought to relieve Almeida, 
and he was repulsed. The allies lost nearly 2(K)0, and the ene¬ 
my near 5000, men in this liattlc. Massena, foiled in liis efforts, 
sent orders to Brcnnier, the governor of Alrnmda, to evacuate 
that fortress, tlius resigning the only fruit of his invasion, and 
his only hold on tlic country of Portugal. These orders were 
conveyed by a private soldier, who, eluding the allied posts, with 
great presence of mind, reached the place safely. 
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Wellington, thoroughly prepared for some such enterprise on 
the part of Brcnnier, made such clear and admirable arrange¬ 
ments tliat, had they been attended to, the French garrison must 
inevitably liave fallen into his hands; but a delay m the trans¬ 
mission of his orders for one corps, attributed to a general officer 
since dead, left a passage of the Agueda unoccupied. Brennier, 
liaving done all possible injury to the works of Almeida, sallied 
frein it in the «ight of the iOth; opened a way through the 
piquets with Ills bayonets; and pushing on at a rapid pace, in 
silcncf’ and in ci^jtipact order, gained tlie Agueda at Barba del 
Pucrcu, and passed it, with the loss of many killed and wounded, 
and about 31)0 taken, but he earned his mam body in safety to 
the French cam]» Lord Wellington now detached two divisions 
to the Alemtcjo, to reinforce Bcreslbrd; and learning, upon the 
16th, that Soult was in motion for Estremadura, he hastened 
thither. 

Ailer the liulurcs recorded, Massena resigned the command 
of the army of Portugal; and was succeeded in that charge by 
marshal Alaniioiit, who, having recovered the garrison of Alme¬ 
ida, retired to Salamanca, and placed Jus troops, for a short re¬ 
pose, m cantonments. 

As soon as ever the Spanish generals in Estremadura gave 
their assent Xu the plan oi* lord Wellington, and the difficulties 
spoken of m the last chapter were overcome, the bridge commu¬ 
nications on tlie (jiuadiana were restored, and marshal Beresford 
invested Badajos. 

ll}>i)n the ill) of May, at early dawn, the columns of tlie 
second division, under geiu'ral William Stewart, crowned all 
the little euimences near Badnjos, upon the left bank of the 
nver, and fornu'd a regular investiucnt of the place on that side. 
Upon the general Luniley approached Fort Chnstoval, upon 
tJn^ rigiit bank of the (Juadiana; and tbruially shut in tlic garrison 
With a brigade of gcmeral Cole'o division, a Portuguese battalion, 
and some troops of Portuguese cavalry. 

U|X)n tlie night of the Hth of May, ground was broken against 
the detached works of Picurina and Pardaleras, and before St. 
Uliristoval, Tiie ground being rocky, the work could not pro¬ 
ceed fast. The lire of tlic garrison was incessant; and ujiGn 
the lOtli tlicy made a vigorous sally on the side of Christoval, 
but were driven back by the besiegers. JNevcrtheless, the ene¬ 
my were pursued with so little discretion, and so close to the 
walls, tliat the allies lost 400 men, killed and wounded, without 
the slightest necessity for their exposure. A battery to breach 
Christoval ojiened at daylight on the 11th; but m a few hours 
it was silenced by the lieavy and well-directed fire of the place. 

The real attack was intended to be made against tlie castle; 
and upon tlic lUlh the marshal and tlie commanding engineer had 
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resolved upon commencing their operations on that point A 
report of the advance of Soult induced Beresford to wait another 
day before he broke ground. The intelligence from the front 
was contradictory; and it was doubted wdiethcr ti'Viult had col¬ 
lected all his forces, and was coming forward in full strength. 
Therefore, Beresford opened his trenches before the castle on the 
12th. As soon as it was dark tlie work began, and 14(10 men 
had nearly covered themselves by midnight; fcut at tins hdur 
the labor was suddenly suspended. The men were withdrawn; 
and upon the instant the preparations for rrtisiriig the siege were 
commenced. The intention of Soult was no Icmger doubtful: 
he was in full marcli to relieve the place. U])oii the 14th the 
mam body of the allies moved upon Valvorde; and there it was 
concerted betw'een Beresford and tlie Spanish generals lliat they 
should unite their forces at Albuera, and otter battle. By great 
and admirable exertions the sic^ge artillery and stores wore safely 
passed over the Guadiaiia by noon on the 15th, and the flying 
bridge was drawn ashore. Tliese operations were covered by 
the fourth division and a corps of ypaniards. Upon the 15th the 
rear-guard drew off: tlie garrison made a sally, and liandled a 
battalion of Portuguese very rongliJy us it retired. The siege 
was now raised. At about five in the evening of the Ifith the 
allied infantry from Valverde reached the field of Albuera : here 
tliey found their cavalry had already taken post, and the advanced 
piquets of the enemy were in front. 

The village of Albuera is a street of mean liouses, with a 
church; situated on a little river, from which it is named. This 
village IS traversed by the high road leading from Seville to Bad- 
ajos; wdiich, about two hundred yards to tlie right, crosses the 
river by a handsi:)me bridge of stone. Immediately to the lefl 
of Albuera, and just below the rough and rising ground on which 
it stands, there is another bridge, of unhewn stone, old, narrow, 
and incommodious. Tlie river, in summer, is not above knee- 
deep. Its banks, to the left of the old bridge, and directly in 
front of the village, are very abrupt and difficult; but to the 
right of tlie mam bridge the passage of the stream is easy for all 
arms. 

Upon a gentle elevation, about throe quarters of a mile beyond 
the Albuera, is one of those extensive open wwxls peculiar to 
Spain. The wood, immediately beyond the French left, had a 
bend, and approached close to the very banks of the stream, at 
a point in like manner beyond tlie right of the allies. A rivulet, 
called the Feria, flowed, in an oblique direction, along the left 
flank of the French, and joined the Albuera m front of their 
left wing. 

The wood between the two streams was not occupied by 
either force at sunset on the IStli. The whole of the space 
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between the banks of the Albuera and the skirt of the wood 
occupied by the French troops is open. Ground mere favorable 
to a general preparing an attack cannot be conceived. This 
wood eficctually concealed his numbers and disposition; and was, 
at tlie same time, so open and uiiencimibered with underwood, 
that his cavalry might inarch through it in columns without 
trouble. Here inaThhal Soult had collected a body of 20,000 in- 
fSntry and 4000 horse, with fifty guns. 

On the side of Ijie allies, altJiough the ground rose in swelling 
emiiK uces, still tk^ft was nothing tliat could be called a heiglit; 
no ])art of the field, upon the British right, up which horsemen 
and guns could not move with ease: there was not a tree, not a 
ravine, not a nick, to impede their movenjents. 

In the niglit of the 15th the Spanish army joined the British ; 
and early on the morning of the IGlh general Cole brought 
U]> llie fusili-er brigade, and c»n(' of Portugue^e. Thus the allies 
mustered lor the battle 2fk000 men ; but of tJiese only 2(100 cav¬ 
alry of all nations, with thirty-eight pieces of artillery. Of this 
force only 7(KK) ul' the foot were English. Beresfiird placed the 
Spaniards on the right, in two lines: their left touched a road 
winch diverges at tlie great bridge from tliat of Seville and Bad- 
ajos towards Vulverde. Upon the eminence above the mam 
bridge stood the second division, under Sir William Stewart, 
W ith its left upon tlie road to Badajos: beyond this point the 
Portuguese diviMon of general Hamilton was drawn up, on the 
extrtmio left, having its front strongly covered by the broken 
banks of the Alhuen.. The village was occupied by two battalions 
of Gorman riflemen, under general Allen. General Cole formed, 
with his tw'o brigades, a second line, supporting Stewart. 

Tlie allied cavalry w^as concentrated in rear of the centre, and 
placed under the ordens of general liUmley, who was expressly 
taken from the command of his infantry brigade for that purpose. 

About eight o’clock on tne morning of the 16th a heavy 
column of Frencli infantry, preceded liy artillery, flanked by 
cavalry, and supported by a reserve, issued from the wood opjio- 
sitt' Albuera. They directed their march tow’ards the bridge, 
under a smart cannonade, to wdneb the guns of the allies, from 
tlie eminence alio\(» the village, replied ; but there was not cither 
rapidity or earnestness enough m tins attack to deceive: it W’as 
soon apparent that the enemy’s main cflbrt would be upon the 
right. Accordingly, an order was sent to the Spaniards to form 
i'ront to their right, to meet the attack that w^as expected, and 
was soon developed. 

Blake, surly and self-opiniated, would not execute this change 
of front till the personal remonstrance of Beresford, and the 
appearance of the French columns on the right, compelled him. 

The Spanish troops were not a little perplexed between the 
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various commanders who directed tlieir movements. They are 
ill disciplined, and manoeuvre with great slowness; and it re¬ 
quired no common exertion to get them formed at all in time to 
meet the attack. The main bexly of the French infantry, with 
the great mass of their cavalry, moving far upon their left, was 
now advancing upon the right of the allies, in columns of attack. 
The order of battle was thus alreaxly changed. All the move¬ 
ments were originated by tlie French marsha?, and BeresfdTd 
had to oppose manoeuvre to manoeuvre ; and an army, various in 
nation and in discipline, to legions who forttieid and moved with 
precision and celerity ; the grammar of whose tactics was tlic 
same, and whose confidence in the science of tlieir leader was 
the firm support of a lofty courage. 

The soldier, Beresfbrd, was ready and able for any fight, how 
thick soever might be its perils; but the responsible commander 
was startled by the perplexities of his most diflicult situation. 

The resistance of the Spanish troops, though gallant, was short; 
they were overpowered, and driven from tlieir post. Tlio enemy 
was now formed upon a vantage-ground; from whence, witli a 
numerous artillery, he raked the wliolc of tlic allied position. 

In this posture of afiairs it became necessary, at any price, to 
retake the lull which they had gained. The first brigade of the 
division of Stewart moved on it in double quick time, led by that 
general, and by colonel Colborne, its immediate commanding 
officer. These troops were precipitated into action in a thick 
rain, and under a heavy fire. They were led close to tlie enemy, 
in column, before tliey deployed; and the corps did so, in suc¬ 
cession, and hastily advanced at once upon tlie French infantry. 
But amid this obscurity and confusion, a body of Polish lancers, 
and some squadrons of the enemy’s hussars, galloped round upon 
these exposed battalions, and overthrew them with great slaugh¬ 
ter, driving some hundreds before tliem into the French lines, 
who were there made prisoners. Of the regiments composing 
this brigade, tlie 31st, not having deployed, was the only one 
which escaped this misfortune: with this Colborne maintained 
himself, till Stewart brought up the brigade of general Hough¬ 
ton, and re-established the battle; being speedily supjiorted by 
the British artillery under major Dickson. 

The musketry rolled fierce and fearful: cannon tliundered in 
quick discharges from the French batteries; and the massive 
columns of their infantry stood up valiantly against volleys, 
which forbade them to deploy, and embarrassed their crowded 
ranks witli the dying and the dead. The soldiers of Houghton’s 
brigade fought like men, who were willing to be destroyed, but 
would not be defeated. 

Houghton, tJie general, fell covered with wounds; colonel 
Duckworth was shot dead : all the field officers, and the greater 
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part of all tlie other officers, were slain or disabled, and not a 
third of the men were slandinfj. Their heroism was not vain. 
This was an anxious crisis of the battle, for tlio enemy had 
a column of their left well forward utxin the very brow of the 
position. Marshal Beresford niij^lit well have doubted whether 
he should be justijjed in continuing a battle w^hich looked hope¬ 
less, and in whicli defeat, with his Spanish allies in compan}^ 
■(tH)uld be ruin? At this important moment, general Cole led 
forward a British Jirigade against the enemy’s left. This move¬ 
ment v\'as suggo^e?! by colonel Ilardinge, who was with Cole at 
the time, and saw from that point the strong necessity. The 
marshal observed tins gallant and well-timed advance, and made 
immediate dispositions to support it. It was under desperate 
circumstances that tlio fusilcor brigade, under Sir William 
Myers, and the remaining brigade of Stewart’s dnision under 
colonel Aborerombie, were biought hastily into action. Already 
was a French column o.-^tablihlied in advance upon the right of 
Houghton’s weak and exhausted brigade; already had tJie allies 
lost tlirce guns by a charge of Folish liorse; when general Cole, 
wnth his fusileers, supported by Harvey’s Portuguese brigade, 
and a battalion of the Lusitaiiiaii h'gion, under colonel Ilawks- 
hawo, pressed l()r\vard U}ion tlie right of Houghton’s dnnmislied 
lin*^, won back the camion, and w^as immediately engaged in a 
combat., not differing in seventy or sternness from that which 
Houghton liad sustamc'd. Upon tlie lefl of llougliton’s line, 
Ahc*rcronibi(*’s brigade advanced in the finest and firmest order, 
at the same moment tiiat tlio fusileers w^ere rc-cstabli&hing the 
battle on its right. 'I'iie French columns were resolute, and the 
struggle was bloody and stuliborn. The gallant Myers was 
slam : general Cole, and all liis staff, and almost all the field 
officers, of ilie fusileers, wa^e wounded; and the men dropped 
fast: for all this, the brigade gamed ground foot by foot, and 
made it good. ^J’hey fought for victory ; to the heavy fire of the 
frowning masses in their front, fast and steady w’crc their stern 
replies; till, at last, the hostile columns, confused by carnage, 
entangled with each other, and thoroughly disheartened, broke 
and fled away, leaving to their conquerors a field covered with 
pale IxKlies of dejul, and stained with the blood of many thousands 
of their bravest soldiers. 

I’he French artillery covered the confused flight of their 
brokfm masses; and the numerous squadrons of their horse, 
against which, the allied cavalry, commanded throughout the day 
with the finest judgment by Luniley, could attempt nothing, 
gave such protection to the fugitives, that none but the wounded 
left upon the ground WTre taken. 

There was a sharp contest at the village and bridges through¬ 
out the battle; and this part was skilfully protected by the Gfir- 
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man light infantry, under general Alten. Here, and every¬ 
where, the liring soon ceased. Tlie discomfited battalions of 
the enemy filled the wood, and their piquets and videttes ta)k 
post os in the morning. 

A victory was won. The annals of' time have not recorded 
any thing more heroic than tlie conduct of the two British 
brigades, led by Myers and HougJiton, upon Wiis field. 

Each of tJiese brigades lost 1000 men, and neither of them' 
mustered more than 1400 bayonets when tiiey marched into 
the battle. Against weigJity masses they foifgltf fearless in line; 
tliey were never thrown into confusion; and tlie standards of 
these battalions flying all nigh to each otlier, in the centre of 
their weakened lines, as the enemy fled from tlieir front, was a 
sight as noble as a field of victory did ever show. 

The entire loss of the allies was above 6000; the Spaniards 
losing near 2000; the Portuguese only 400; and the German 
light infantry 120. Thus, out of 7000 Englisli soldiers engaged, 
3500 lay upon the ground. The Spaniards bcliavcd witli admi¬ 
rable courage, but their want of discipline, and very especially 
their unwicldinesB in taking ground right or left, was severely 
felt early in the day. The French lost 9500 men; they carried 
off with tliem a few hundred prisoners, taken from the most 
advanced regiment of the first brigade, when that body was 
hurried on precipitately by the orders of the brave general 
Stewart, and they took four colors from the battalions of that 
brigade. But the bodies of many of' the soldiers (especially of 
the 66th regiment) lay pierced by lances in that part of tho 
field, and fixed by death, in the fnglitfnl postures of brave, des¬ 
perate, and unyielding conflict with the horsemen above them. 
In the evening after tlie battle, the allies were reinforced by the 
British brigade of General Kemmis, which, being employed on 
the right bonk of the Guadiana, near Christoval, had to make 
the long detour by Jurumenha before it could join its division 
(tho 4tli) upon tins ground. The enemy remained in their old 
position till the 18tli, when, destroying the contents of their 
tumbrils and ammunition wagons, to furnish conveyance fur 
their wounded, they leisurely retired, and tlie allies slowly pur¬ 
sued. On tlic 19th, Wellington arrived from the north and rcxlo 
over the field of battle. lie is said to have regretted that tlic 
battle was fought; and that, as it was, the precaution of strength¬ 
ening the position by field-works had not been adopted, as a 
little ground thrown up on the naked eminences on the right 
would have done a great deal for their security. 

It falls not within the limits of a memoir such as this, to offer 
observations upon the battles recorded. The responsibility of a 
general in command is a weighty matter; and military talent of 
a high order must be possessed by him wlio professes rigidly to 
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examine the strategy and the tactics of a commander, by the 
precedents and the practice of warfare, and by the strict rules 
of military science. An examination of nine kittles out of ten, 
fought by the ablest men, will exhibit many and compelled de¬ 
partures from rule; many instances where ordinary rules could 
not be applied; some where the temptation to violate them was 
strong. l)ispositi(?ns are often pronounced erroneous or other 
wise, because ih one case a foe has seized upon a part of a posi¬ 
tion and displayed its value; in another, he has assailed a part 
whej'c do one exfe<?Led him, and lias made it his path to victoiy, 
It is undeniably true, that the army engaged at Albuera was 
dissatisfied with marshal Beresford. Even m the days of their 
first exultation at tlie glory of their achievements, they mur¬ 
mured loudly at the loss of standards, and at the expenditure of 
human life. The Jiving wall of many a regiment, save a mourn¬ 
ful fragment, had been beaten down entire, and lay in the dust 
of death. Marshal Beresford’s occupation of the field of battle 
has been six^ken of as the cause of all his disasters; hut it is by 
no means clear that if the Spaniards had been posted on tlie left, 
Sonlt would not have forced tlie village and bridge, and uncov¬ 
ered the road to Badajos. TJicrc were many anxieties on the 
mind of tlie marshal in this terrible battle; first, liis own vast 
responsibility ^ next, the knowledge that he was weak in cavalry, 
and ill provided with guns; third, a mistrust of Spanish troops. 
Thus, in the iriost desperate crisis of the battle, though awed by 
apprehensions lor the safety of his troops, he continued the 
struggle, and a memorable triumph was the result From the 
dav of his arrival on the Guadiana to that of the battle, he had 
met with many crossi^s and vexations, and his situation had been 
most trying. ]jord Widlington met Beresford on the 19th at 
Albuera* directed him to follow the enemy with caution; re¬ 
turned instantly to Elvas himself; and caused Badajos to be 
forthwith invested on the nglit bank by the two divisions, which 
liad arrived in Alemtejo from the norUi, Beresford meanwhile 
advanced and occupied Alinendralejos. Here he found a small 
hospital of French wounded left to his protection; but the ene¬ 
my carried to ►Seville all those wliosc hurts suffered them to 
march, or who were in a state to be transported witli safety, and 
their number fell little short of 4090. On the 25th the cavalry 
of the allies under Lumley came upon tlie enemy’s horse near 
UsJigrc. The general, by a retrograde movement and skilful 
disposition, drew forward a brigade of Frencli heavy dragoons; 
and then, directing Madden’s Portuguese to support the charge 
in flank, he rode hard at them in front witli the 3d and 4th dra¬ 
goon guards, and in a moiiieiit overthrew tJieiii. They dispersed 
in confusion, and near 200 were sabred or taken. About this 
time general IJiil, who liad always commanded the detached 
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corps, returned to the army; and, to the joy and contentment of 
the troops, resumed that post. B('resford wont back into Portu¬ 
gal to the important charge for which he was so eminently 
qualified, and in which lie had rendered a service to the common 
cause of Europe never to be mentioned without respect. Ad¬ 
mirable as a second in command, skillul to organize a iiew-raiscd 
army, a good aid in battle, and personally intrepid, the niarslial 
with all this was not popular; and therefore, perhaps, it is that 
the censures of his conduct in this battle have been so constantly, 
and with so little abatement, reiterated. W6jrovcr, despite all 
censure, his name will go down to posterity associated lor ever, 
and that too in the relation of commander, with those uncon¬ 
querable soldiers who upheld the fume of England upon the 
bloody field of Albuera. 


CTTAP. V. 

SECOND SIFGE OF BADAJOS.-FaKNCU AUMTKS OF TTTE NOKTH AND SOUTH 

UNITE FOR ITS REJ.IKF.-TIIK AEMES RETIRE INTO PORTUGAL.— LORD 

WELLINGTON OFFERS BATTLE ON THF CA\A. -FRENCH ARMIES SEPARATE. 

—WELLINGTON MARCHES TO THE AGUE|>\.-MENACES CIUDAD RODRIGO- 

-MARMONT AND COUNT DORSENNE ADVANCE TO RELIEVE IT.-THE AF¬ 
FAIR OF EL BODON.-FUENTF. GUINAT.DO.-RETREAT OF MARMONT.- 

AFFAIRS OF ESTREMADURA.-MOVEMENTS OF GENERAL HILL.-HL SUR¬ 

PRISES AM) CAPTURES A FRENCH BRIGADE AT ARROVO DE MOLINOS. 

The repulse of Massena at Fuentes de Honor, and the dis- 
comfitun^ of Soult at Alhuera, enahhul lord Wellington to main¬ 
tain, for a short time, a superiority of f!)rcc upon the Guadiaiia, 
and to make a second attempt ujioii Badajos. But it was clear 
that Mnrmont, wlio now commanded tJie army of Portugal, 
would be soon again in motion; and that Soult and that inarsiial 
would make early and earnest (dliirts to save to tlie French arms 
so important a place as Badajos; therefore, wiiate\er was done 
against that ft)rtress must bo rajndly eftected. It was not pos¬ 
sible, however, to recommence the sujge under eleven days. 
The plan of the former attack was again followed, and with all 
the means that Elvas could supply. But to divide tlic attention 
of the jilaco, it was resolved, that the attacks of Fort Christoval 
and of the castle should be commcncefl at the same lime. A 
corps of investment under general Hamilton, had again shut in 
the garrison on the left bank of the (iuadiana, as early us the 
19th of May. Upon the 25th, major-general Houstoun, with 
the seventh division, invested Badajos upon the right hank; and 
on the 27th, the third division, under general Picton, forded the 
river above the town, and joined the besieging force on the left 
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\ bank. The working parties broke ground on the night of the 
;Wth. That before the castle worked, without discovery or in- 
temiption, and completed their parallel by break of day. That 
before Fort Chnstoval had not tlic like good fortune. They had 
to labor on a rocky soil, from the surface of which, since the last 
siege, tlie French liad scraped away all the eartli, and many of 
the”besiegers were tilled and wounded in the early part of the 
niglit. The ni^cpcssary precaution of providing the workmen 
with stuffed gabions for their defence, had not been omitted; but 
the lire from tlic^arnson, both of cannon and musketry, was 
heavy and effective. However, by perseverance and spirit, the 
batteries on both sides of' tlu; river were completed by the 2d of 
June, and at daylight u])on the lid they opened. Before evening 
the outer wall of' the castle was beaten down, and a very un¬ 
welcome and difficult obstacle to the speedy forming of a prac¬ 
ticable brea*']) was thus discovered. The wall, it seems, had 
been originally limit against a natural bank of clay, and tins 
“ peeled off' in perpendicular sections,” under the fire, and re¬ 
mained a scarp almost as regular as tlie wall itself. Moreover, 
as the guns in battery were tor the most part brass, and very 
soft, the fire could not be kopi up witli sufficient rapidity and 
weight, to hasten the fall of so large a quantity of the bank, as 
might form a good ramp. 

The breach of Fort Christoval was examined in the night of 
the fith of Juno, and reported practicable: it was assaulted on 
that following. Tiie advance descended into tlie ditcli in perfect 
order; but they found that, between night-fall and the hour of 
attack, the enemy had removed the rubbish from the foot of the 
breach, and seven feet of wall stood clear before them. An at- 
tcnqit was now made to force m by escalade. The ladders were 
apjdied to almost every face and flank of the work, and the effort 
was persevered in, with the most resolute spirit, under showers 
of sliclls, hand-grenades, stones, &c., till 11)2 men, out of 180, 
fell, and the rtmuiinder of-tlie storming party retired. 

Upon the evening of the Otli of June, the breach being much 
widened, and again considered practicable, it was again stormed. 
Again tlie assault failed. Nothing could be more determined 
than the conduct of the assailants. The various means of de¬ 
fence prepared at the breach wore well supported by u strong 
and steady garrison; the face of the breach was covered with 
rolling shells; combustibles of all sorts were exploding at its 
fijot; and the storming party could not ilirce its way. The cs- 
calading party securotl almost all their ladders, and rapidly as¬ 
cended them; but not a man could crown the parapet. All who 
readied it were bayoncti'd, and the ladders were tlirown down. 
Others ware quicli to rear them ngain, and renew the attempt, 
but they shared the same fate; and iiand-grcuadcs and bags of 
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powder, were thrown down upon them without intermission. / 
Of two detachments, each 100 strong, 140 were killed and 
wounded; and the survivors, disappointed and reluctant, were 
ordered to retire. It was now evident tliat Christoval could not 
be taken without regularl}^ advancing to the crest of the glacis; 
and, till Christoval had fallen, the breach at the castle could not ' 
be stormed, even when the difficulties of ftaking it practicable 
should be overcome. • • 

On the lOtli of June, lord Wellington decided to raise the 
siege. This was effected m good order ontfJi^' night of the llth. 
The loss of the besiegers amounted to 500 killed and wounded, 
in all, from the cornmencement 

This attempt on Badajos was rather a venture upon fortune, 
than any justified expectation of success. Wellington had nei¬ 
ther good nor sufficient means; nor had he time for regular and 
certain operations. Marmont and Soult wore rapidly approach¬ 
ing when the siege was raised. 

The British divisions left m the north of Portugal, under the 
command of Sir Brent Spencer, were led soutli by that officer, 
under instructions from Wellington, as soon as ever Marmont 
put himself in motion tor the Tagus. When the French mar¬ 
shal crossed that river, Spencer }):issod into the Aleiniejo, and 
marched to the Guadiana. Soult, meanwhile, having collected 
all the troops which could possibly be spared from Andalusia, 
and being reinforced by 800(1 men, under Drouct, from Toledo, 
advanced to Merida on the 18th, and established his communica¬ 
tions with Marmont. 

The corps of Sir Rowland Hill retired from Almandralejoson 
the very day on which the siege of Bailajos was raised ; and 
bivouacked, upon the 14th and loth, m tlie position of Albuera. 
Here Wellington had taken post, to cover Badajos; and here, 
had Soult ventured to advance, without awaiting the junction of 
Marmont, he would have been received and checked. 

Upon the IfJth, a division of Spaniards, under Blake, was de¬ 
tached along the right bank of the Guadiana, witli mstructions 
to cross the river, enter the country of Niebla, and alarm Soult 
for those posts, the garrisons of which he had so much weakened 
for his present effort. Upon th(? 17th, the intentions of Marmont 
and Soult being evident, their junction ensy, and not to be pre¬ 
vented, lord Wellington withdrew his people by the fords of the 
Guadiana, and fixed his head-quarters at Elvas. Upon the 19th, 
the French advanced guards entered Badajos. On the same 
day, the allies were placed in position upon the banks of the 
Caya; and were joined, on the 20th, by the northern army, 
under Spenccr. 

The combined force, under Marmont and Soult, mustered 
62,000 infantry and 8000 horse; while that of Wellington did 
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1. -AA/i ^VinnO men including his cavalry; in which arm he 
“ SfiSuiS iS Suld only collect homemon, Brit, 
. TshTd It W- a nevL trinl to lord Woll.a,-.o„ to 

be constantly cramped in liis efforts by the want of ca\alrj , for, 
with a superior cavalry, no general can ever be fully beaten , 
and, without it, lie can never so follow up a victory as to make 
considerable cajiture®, and obtain large successes. Nevertheless, 
ha*'ing a tavorablg and improvable position on tlie Caya, he re¬ 
solved to fight a battle upon the frontier; and made* immediate 
preparations for thg* expected struggle, by strengthening with 
field-works and batteries the position he had sfdected. Head¬ 
quarters were established at Vicente as early as the 19th; and 
the troops were jilac^cd in bivouac in the woods and among the 
gardens near the Caya, Disposed of m Campo Mayor and other 
cantonments, or in camjis, from whence they could be most 
readily a&semlded for battle, lay almost all the divisions of the 
allied army. Sir Rowland Hill was on tin* right, at Torre de 
Moro; Pictoii on the left, behind Campo JMayor; Spencer was 
in reserve. 


Ujx:)ri the C3d of June, Soult and Marmont made a close recon- 
noissance, on the side of Campo Mayor, with a very large body 
of horse, and some batteries of light artillery. The allies were 
immediately cdlected in rear of the pji>ition in heavy masses, 
and lay upon their arms waiting for tiie battle. The French 
marshals, howevf **, could not induce thoir opponent to show them 
his dispositions ; and alter halting till evening within two gun- 
shot'-* oi'the ]>o.-5ilion, they withdrew. On the same day, another 
body of French (^avaliy passed the Guadiana in reconnoissance, 
and moved upon EJvas. A piquet of the lltli light dragtxins, 
recently arrived from England, mistcKik tlionc horsemen, for Por¬ 
tuguese ; and, before iliey were aware of their error, the French 
rode past them in strength, and the piquet was taken. 

An action was generally ex]>octed on the !3Jld, and great ef¬ 
forts were made through the night to jirepare and strengthen 
the position. The enemy, however, did not risk an engage¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, from the 22d to the 2(ith, working parties 
V. ere regularly employed; and what at first were mere em¬ 
placements for guns, were at last converted into strong redoubts. 

Soult and Marmoni rcniained together m Estremadura for 
nearly a month longer, coinmaiuUiig the Spanish plain with 
tlieir ninneroiis sciuadrons, and eating up all the supplies that 
province could furnish; ailcr which, they separated without at^ 
tempting any thing against the allies. Soult retired upon Se¬ 
ville ; and Marmont returned north, crossing the Tagus on the 
23d of July. Wellington moved again, by corresponding 
marches, to the north-eastern frontier of Bcira ; and his head¬ 
quarters, by the 10th of August, were established at Fuente 
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Guinaldo. Hill, with his old command of 14,000 men, was left / 
in the Alemtejo, With this exception, the wliole of the allies 
were again cantoned upon the line of the Agueda, under Wel- 
Imgton. Between the 19th of July and the end of September, 
more than r)0,000 men were sent from France, to reinforce tlie 
armies in Spain. These were, for the most part, veteran troops, 
and included 9001) cavalry familiar with Four divisions 

of these reinforcements crossed the Ebro, and joined Marmoiit: 
a considerable body also inarched through Biscay to the army of 
the north. This acted as an mdejxjndent ojfps, under the orders 
of count Horsenne, overawed the Asturias, mid held Gallicia in 
check. But although tlie cornmaiid of count Dorsenne and mar¬ 
shal Mannont were indopendcml of each oilier, they wore in¬ 
structed to concert operations, and to combine their forces wlien- 
ever an opportunity should ofier for striking a blow at tlie Brit¬ 
ish army. Mannont did not remain long at Salamanca and its 
ncighborliood; but, leaving a weak garrison pi that city, march¬ 
ed into the valley of the Tagus. Meanwhile, Dorstmne ad¬ 
vanced in force u])on Astorga, and comjndled the Spanish army 
of Gallicia to seek refusTe m the strong (hifile of Villa Franca. 
These movements, and the leaving Salamanca defenceless, w^erc 
designed to lure Wellington to advance to that city; but they 
failed to move him. The recovery of* Ciudad Rodrigo was his 
sole, undivided ohjcjct. Immod/ately after raising tlie siege of 
Ridajos, lie liad sunt his battering tram and stores from the 
Tagus to the Douro; and lie watclied Rodrigo witli close and 
jealous attention. This fortress was situated four niarclios from 
the ordinary cantonments of the French at Salamanca; nor did 
the intermediate country admit of tlusir being caiiloned nearer: 
neither could it subsist a large three in the field for ariv length 
of time. Thus the French garrison of Rodrigo, with a liostdc 
country around them, could only be fed by convoys from the 
army of Portugal; and, while the allies lay ujk)u the frontier, 
these convoys would rccjuire an army for tlitur escort. This 
state of things was vexatious and embarrassing to tlu) French. 
They dare not detach and employ forces on distant services, for 
fear Ciudad should be suddenly besieged; and if they would not 
lose it by blockade, they must sixiu revictiud it. For tins ob¬ 
ject they collected, from the valley of the I’agus, from the north, 
and from Navarre, every battalion and squadron tliat could be 
mustered for the field. 

Upon the 22d of September, Marmont, count Dorsenne, and 
Souham had united tJieir forces; and tlie Frencli head-quarters 
were at Tamames. Tliis formidable army amounted to 6(),f)(X) 
combatants, of whom 60(H) were cavalry. The allies could only 
oppose to iliis liost a body of 40,000 men; and of these, including 
tlic Portuguese, not 4000 Jiorse. Tliereforc WcIIuigton with- 
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drew all Jus detachiiionts from the plain of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
UiKiri tlie 24th, an iiiniicnf^e convoy was seen defiling into the 
city, while the enemy covered all tlie country around witli their 
lumierous columns, 

Tlie allies wen? now so distributed tliat their advanced corps 
closely observed thg enemy; while a defensive position had been 
prepared at Fueiitc CJumaldo, in which they might, if pressed, 
bP securely collected by tlie enemy. The right of tlie army 
was jK^ar Mnrtiago, and leaned upon those mountains which are 
upon riglit bank^jf the Agiieda, and divide Castile and Es- 
1 riMn.ulura, 'Fhc left ol’the army was on tlie lower Azava; the 
cavalry was upon the upper Azava. One division in rear of 
tlie right observed tlie rojid leaduig from Perales; one remained 
at (umialdo; uiul one, the third, was posted well in advance 
njton th(‘ luMgl'.ts of El Rodoii. The Spaniards of don Julian 
and (\ir!os d Esp-iua watelied the lower Agncda. 

rjion tlio mornnin- of the 2^11- of Si^ptemlier, the French ad¬ 
vanced uj»on the posilioii of Ei llodoii with thirty squadrons of 
horse, and a heav y column of mfaiitry. Tlie lioights occupied 
hv the thud division were naked, and of gnnit extent; the 
l)ngad(\-^ vvt're distant from each other, and did but thinly cover 
tluaii. 

tiie leiK aiui in advance of El Bodon, lord Wellington 
pM.-led tli(‘r)lhand 77tii regjiiK'iits — two weak battalions, mus- 
oTing between llieni about 7(H) bayonets, ^I'he Jiciglit on 
.li th(‘y wtM-e dravvii up eoniinanded tlie road from Ciudad 
fhnl"Mj(, to (binialdo, by which the enemy w'ere advancing. 
‘'j>oi, ihe i n)wn ol ik m front of tlie two battalions, was a 
I'li'nid' of pMT-fuc*uea' (lillery, suf>jM)r1(‘d liy a few troops of 
the l.-i (cTnian hiis'^an, atu! tla^ litli light dragoons. 

Tiiero \\ .s a ravim in fru'il of this Portngnese battery within 
point-hkink distan^'e. Die gnmnd, both on tlie heights, and on 
\\i(' fice of till' asi*cmt, was tuwerlheless perlectly practicable 
Urr iioix, thou::!' il \Vii< ronglj and rocky. Confident in Dieir 
*1. .-.hers, tih j‘ Miuinge, und llieir kindled zeal, JVlontbrun led 
w ird Ids cavalry in Jiol and eag('r mood, and came upon the 
po^iiitni long bt'fore Dll' Fnmch mliintry could reach it. Jlc im- 
iu(Hliatel\ sent t-'ii sijuadrons against the guns, Tliey spurred 
across tlu; r;iv me, and pressing fiercely up, under a heavy and 
flestriic^ive fite of grape and ciuiisler poured upon them to the 
latest Moment by the I'ortugncse gunm^rs under Arcntschild, 
tliey tiKik the Ivattery, ;md cut down the Portugiu'sc at their 
..ms. But these victorious squadrons w'cre now to see a new 
"*eng. A weak baU.ahon of infantry ctime steadily up against 
them 111 line, tiring as they advanced; and when close, charged 
*Myojie1s, n‘t(K)k Die gnus, and drove 1 hem fairly off, pursuing 
■ hem with a volh'v as tljoy tied. 

II. R 
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The British regiment thus distinguished was the 5th, under 
major Ridge; and the honor of the 77th regiment, commanded 
by colonel Bromhead, will be for ever associated with that of 
the 5th, and with the memory of that remarkable day. For 
these two corps, taking with tliem the guns, retired across the 
open plain in presence of all the French cavalry, supported by 
horse-ar till cry. Montbrun rode furiously ufion them; but vam 
were the haughty eflbrts, though again and again repeated. In 
silent and steady K(]uare, the British soldiers received and repuls¬ 
ed these fierce charges: the gallant horsemeVol* ** France falling 
on three sides of their square, at the very bayonet’s point. As 
each repulse was given the march was resumed, and they re¬ 
tired with perfect regularity. Having effected tlicir junction 
with the 83cl British, and the 9th and 21st Portuguese, tlie re¬ 
treat was continued under the command of general Colville, in 
the finest order; the Portuguese, especially the 21bt, distin¬ 
guishing themselves greatly. The great mass of the French 
dragoons* still covered the plain, and accompanied their move¬ 
ments, every moment menacing an attack. But the gallantry 
and steadiness of the allies enabled them to effect iheir object 
with little loss, save from the French artillery. 'I’he right 
brigade of the third division, composed of the 45th, 'J4th, and 
88th, had a more protected line of retreat; much of their road 
lying at first among vineyards, and across broken ground: but 
as soon as it cleared these covers, it came out upon a wide open 
flat, and had to march six miles, acconijianied the whole way by 
the enemy’s cavalry, and losing many men by the fire of the 
French guns. 

General Picton conducted his division upon this trying day 
with the stern and cool courage, which can alone, under such 
circumstances, inspire confidence and insure safety. The few 
squadrons of tlie allied horse m the field did whatever could be 
done in the way of countenance and check during such upjior- 
tunities as were afforded them. Jn the presence of such a mass 
of cavalry, this, of course, was little. But the 16ih British 
light dragoons was greatly distinguished in a gallant and suc¬ 
cessful charge oq the famous lancers of the imperial guard. 

When the division of l^icton reached the jiosition of Guinaldo 
it was halted, and the enemy took up ground in front. This 
position w^as on a lofty ridge. The Agueda flowed immediately 


* Lord Wrllinpton was vi^ry near taken, during the operatioiiKof this day, 
from the perplexing resemblance of the English and French cai'alry—in dress. 
He was always exceedingly averse to the changes which had been adopted at 
home in the uniform of the British cavalry, and to the broad-tupped caps. 

** At a distance, colois,'" he would observe, ^'are nothing, the prolile and 
shape of cap, and genera) apiiearance, guide the eye. And it is a great ad¬ 
vantage to those wlio look nt long linos of posts oppe^eod to each other, that 
there should be a marked ditleronce in their appear&uce.'* 
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past the right: ttie left was about three miles from the right, 
and was bounded by the extremity of the ridge, which there 
' terminated abruptly: below was a spacious plain. Only two di- 
* visions occupied this position—those of Picton and Cole. The 
temporary object, for which it had been retrenched, was attained. 
The whole of the JJrench army had been brought forward and 
shown, and was in front. Lord Wellington now issued orders 
for the troops tf) retire further to a battle position of great 
etrenL»‘th^ already sglocted upon the Coa. But this intention was 
frustrated by a sudddti and not a slight embarrassment. General 
Crawfurd did not receive his orders in time; and misapprehend¬ 
ing both the movoriiciitsand disposition of the enemy, he thought 
it hazardous to ford the Agueda at Robleda, and decided to join 
lord Wcdhngton by a circuitous march across the mountains. 
Nt)W Perales and Gata were occupied by French troops, of 
winch Crawfurd was ignorant. Therefore orders were imme¬ 
diately dispatched to Inm, to retrace his steps and march by 
Robleda. By tins circumstance lord Wellington was compelled 
to remain in an indifferent position, where only two divisions 
could be allowcfl for the front: I’or it was necessary to provide 
a large llirce in rear of tfic left flank on the plain, lest the enemy 
should march by that flunk on tlie roar of Jiis position: and it 
Was necessary to place a division m observation u[X)n the Ague- 
da higher up than (fiuiialdo, lest tiie enemy should penetrate by 
tlio pass of Perales, and so turn hj.s riglit. Pre-eminently 
furnisliod is the illustrious subject of tins brief and meagre 
memoir, with the firm resolve and the moral courage necessary 
in such an anxious and perilou.s position. 

Upon the morning oi' tlie 'ifith, Marmont asaemblod 35,000 
inflintry, unduding twenty-two battalion? of the imperial guard, 
and his numerous and superb cavalry, directly in front of the 
position. 

Lord Wellington f()rmed his two weak divisions for battle, 
and undauntedly looked on wliile the French general, prepara¬ 
tory as it was thought to an attack, very leisurely reviewed hia 
splendid host, at the distance of a gun-shot Meanwhile, the 
English soldiers piled their arms, and lord Wellington sat cool 
and quiet on the ground. 

It was at tins moment that a Spanish general, remarkable for 
his zeal and gallantry, and a groat favorite of Wellington’s, 
observed to him,—“ Why, here you are with a couple of weak 
divisions in front of the whole Frcncli army, and you seem quite 
at your ease;—why, it is enough to put any man m a fever.”— 
“I have done, according to the very best of my judgment, all 
that can be done,” said Wellington; “ therefore 1 care not either 
for the enemy in front, or for any thing which they may say at 
home.” Here was the golden secret of his calm unalterable 
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demeanor. Duties were liis, and lie did thorn. Events were 
not his, and to the great Disposer of'all he left them. It was no 
fault of his that he was thus <lungerously (wposed, lie could 
not and would not abandon his lifjht division, without such a • 
strugfgle as might and must have eiisuecl, had the French attack¬ 
ed. But Marrnont, who was remarkably fbi^l of handling tnxips, 
and handled tliem well,—passed several hours in disiduy aijd 
manoiuvro. During the tune thus lost, tlio fight division vv1i.s 
in full march, crossed the Agueda, and joipcd the army. At 
night Wellington withdrew the troops, aifd ♦narched upon Al- 
fayates. Before sunstit on the 2()tli, the iniiintry of Marinoiit 
were augmented to 00,(H)0, and he hud 120 pieces of artillery 
on the field. On the 27th, two of the Erencli columns follow ed 
tlie allies, and atlac^ked their rear-guard at Ahica de I’onle. 
TJicy twice carried the village, and wrro twice driven out of it 
again by the division of gciural Cole. ^J’he same night tin* 
allies entered the selected iiosition on tlie Con, nearSabugal; 
and, on the morrow, Wellington oliincd battle to Ins o]>poiu’Ut. 
At the jxjint chasen, the Coa makes so fiivorahlc a cm ve that 
both Hanks of the allies wore (‘flectually prot(‘cted. IMarniont 
declined the challenge, and retired. Count Dorseiuie returned 
to the north; the army of J^ortugal moveil, a jiart to Salamanca, 
and a part, by the Puerto de Baiios to the valley of the 'J’agus. 
I’lie allies were now put into g(X)d cantoiunents, being distributed 
liir to the rear; and head-ejuarters were fixed, fur a season, at 
Frenada. 

While these movements were passing in the north, the fiirce 
under general Hill was covering the Aleirilejo. I'liat officer, 
disposing Ins troops in convenient quarters m front and around, 
remained with a strong reserve at Purtalegre. By ineiuis of Ins 
own advanced troo])s, and by the ollicors, constantly on the 
roconnoissaiico, he kept a strict eye not only on the garrison of 
Badajos, but on the whole province ol’ Estremadura; and no 
assembly or march of tlie eni'Uiy escaped liis Mg'ilance. 

Supported by the vicinity of Hill's corps, (’aslafios liad estali- 
lisbed himself at Caccres with the wreck of the Estremaduran 
army, and was endeavoring to recruit his w’oak battalions and 
organize tbein anew. To disturb tins arrangcunent Soult sent a 
division of iiifinitry and a numerous detacliniont of horse, under 
general (iirard, willi orders to scour the jirovince in every direc¬ 
tion, to drive awny all levies he might boar of, to seize upon all 
supplies, and to intimidate the peasants. (Jirard crossed the 
Cuadiana at Merida, in pursuance of these instructions, and pro¬ 
ceeded to insult and forage the nortluTii district of J^^stremadura 
at lus ease. I’lie iSpaniards retired or disjiersed wherever he 
came; and he reckoned not upon any serious interruption from 
the allies, whose plan was apparently limited, fi>r a si^ason, to 
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the defence of the Alemtejo. But Hill had no sooner reported the 
presence of this movable column m Spanish Estremadura, than 
lord Wellington directed him to advance and drive it away. 
Upon the 22d of October, the genera] assembled a considerable 
part of the force under his orders at the village of Ccdiceira, on 
the frontier; and the next morning he inarched forwards upon 
tins duty. As so«n as general Hill reached Albuqut^'que, and 
^learned with ^hat security and carelessness his enemy was 
moving, he resolved by all possible efforts To overtake lum. On 
the 2f)th, the Spatq^h horse under the conde de Penne Villemur, 
came up with llieTronch cavalry at Arroyo del Puerto. I'he 
enemy immediately fell back upon Malpartida, and retired from 
that place the sime night. Hill reached Malpartida at daylight 
on the 26th, ascertained tliat Girard had quitted Cacercs, and 
halteil his troops till he obtained correct information of the route 
which the enemy had taken. It was no sooner found that Girard 
had marched on Torre Mocha, llian the general moved the allies 
by the sJiortor route of Aldea del Cano and ('asa de S. Antonio; 
but Girard moved from Torre Mocha to Arroyo de Molinos in 
the morning of the 27th, and posted his rear-guard at Albala. 

This information reached general Hill upon the line of march. 
He had brought his columns from Malpartida that morning; he 
led them, by a forced march, that same evening, to Alcueeca, 
within four miles of Arroyo. Satisfic'd that the enemy was igno¬ 
rant of his vicinity, and had no siK^picion of danger, the general 
made such dispositions for tlie morning as would bring Girard to 
action, and with all the suddenness of a surprioc. To favor this 
design, the allies lay upon their arms all night, without fires. 
At two in the mormng, the columns w'ore again put in motion, 
and defiled silently, by a narrow and had road, upon Arroyo. 
Tlie division did not ch'ar the defile till half past six o’clock. It 
was halted about half a mile from the town, and formed in col¬ 
umns of attack, under cover of a rising ground winch effectually 
concealed them. Hero the most clear and distinct instructions 
being quietly delivered to the leaders of columns in tlie general’s 
presence, he immediately gave the signal to advance. The 
throe columns, under favor of ram and mist, diverged from tins 
point of formation to the concerted attack. The first brigade 
moved directly upon tlie town : this column was led by lieuten- 
ant-coloned fSlewart. The second brigade, folkwed liy one of 
Portuguese, made a rapid circuitous inarch to the right of Ar¬ 
royo, to inlcrcept the enemy’s retreat on the road to Medellin : 
major-general Howard commanded this column; colonel Wilson 
leading witli the British, and colonel Ashworth, with his Portu¬ 
guese, supporting them. The Spanisli horse and the cavalry of 
the allies niove<l in the centre, between the two columns of 
attack, readv to act as occasion might require. 

E 2 
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The enemy was already foriiiinq* upon the road to Mi'delliii hi 
rear of Arroyo, preparatory to his marc!*, when the first brig'ade 
under Stewart rushed into the town, and fell upon tlie rear-puard 
with the bayonet. Some few were taken; and the rest, hurry¬ 
ing out, were closely followed by the 71&t and [)2d regiments, 
supported by the 5()th, with three pieces of Portuguese artillery. 

The French readily formed into two squaTes: what cavalry 
they had took post upon the loft; while tlic squares opened lirrf 
upon Stewart’s column, and compelled him to form up the 92d 
in line, to post the 71st behind a wall on tliial^lcft, and* to can¬ 
nonade them with a couple of Portuguese guns. These dispo¬ 
sitions completed, Stewart was about to charge them with the 
92d, when the brigade of Colonel Wilson, composed oftlic2Hth, 
J19th, and 34th regiments, came up, under cover of the fog and 
rain, within a few yards of the Medellin road, din'ctly u\)on tlie 
enemy’s left and rear. At this moment, tlie Spanish, supported 
by a few of the allied cavalry, galloped upon the French Jiorsc. 
These not being sufficiently numerous to maintain any posture 
of defence, were sabred or dispersed, and fled. About 200 
yards to tlie right of the French infantry, ruse the Sierra de 
Montanches ; a range of rocky and precijiitous heigiits, traverscul 
by no roads, but a few narrow difficult paths known only to the 
goat-herd and the peasant. The French, seeing oik* British 
brigade advancing in their front, and another rajndly closing at 
double quick time upon their exj)osed flank, and already masters 
of the only road by whicli they could retire, suddenly broke their 
ranks, and ruslung to the mountain scrambled up the pathless 
side ill confused crowds. The brigade of Wilson fJdlowed; and 
the 34th regiment, winch led, was soon mixed with tin* enemy. 
Very few of them fired a shot, or atteinjited any resistuncis but 
as soon as they were overtaken, broke or threw down tlieir arms, 
and surrendered. General (iirard, witli a very small remnant 
of his brigade, escaped across tlie mountains to Serena; being 
pursued for many leagues by a few British and Portuguese, and 
l)y a corps of Spaniards under Murillo. The pursiuKs tound 
most of their knapsacks, and many of their arms, upon the path 
by whicli they fled. 

In tliis affair, so honorable to general llill, the los.s of the 
British did not exceed sixty-tbur. That of the I^ortugnese was 
very trifling; the Spanish infantry were not engaged, and tlicir 
horsemen suffered little. The enemy left 1509 prisoners, three 
guns, and all their baggage, in the hands of Hill. Among tliose 
taken were general Brun; the duke d’Aromberg, colonel of 
chasseurs; and a chief of llio staff. The first bngaile of (Ji- 
rard’e division ha/l marched at five in the morning, under gene¬ 
ral Remond, and thus escaped being surprised under tlic same 
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circumstances, and siibjoctcd, as tlioy must have been, to the 
same confusion Jind ])anic. 

Tlie troops Uikon af Arroyo \V(*ro all fine men and old soldiers, 
^inon^'’ them was t'l battahoii of the Frencl) 5i4th, taken cliicfly 
l)y the Icadiniif coinpamos of tiie :34tJi. British, TJic brass drums 
. of tluit corps, and the baton of their drum-major, witli ‘SAuster- 
litz” and the oaofle ^m^ilTaven on it, arc stili witli the English 
34Jh, as th(‘ treasured trojdnes of lliat joyous day. 

(iencral JIill returned to i'urtaleirro with the Juglicst satisfac- 
tion a commanderonjoy. lie had executed a very able 
inarcli;—hat! obtained a brilliant siieci'ss m a masterly style;— 
and brouglil back to bis cantonments tail numbers, llis troops 
exulted at his fortune, and lord Wellington felt increasing satis- 
faction in Jus able aiui zealous sujijiort. 


(^IIAP. VI. 

MILITARY STATK OF ^I’VIX.-TUFCrLHlLH SA'STKM.—rROflRESS OF THE 

WAR l\C\rAl/»\I\—1\ AMJVLl.'MV-IN VALI.NCIA, 

All the o/Torts of the French to est-ibh^'li and maintain thcni- 
sclve.s in I’ortiigal bad signally lailed. 4'liey bad employed in 
these efforts, at the lowcbt calculation, 1004*0(1 of their choicest 
trcKips. 

When it is ronsidiTod tliat the effective strength of the Brit- 
ish army did, at no pei lod of ISlO, twceed men, did never 

m Hll amount to '34,000. and fell below that niniiber very consid¬ 
erably all('r the battles oi Puente d’( )nor and Albiiora, the reader 
will 1)0 assisted in tin’iniiig a e^timaU' of liie genius, the 
judgiiM'ut, and the tinuness with which that army w’as com¬ 
manded. 

It IS not undervaluing tlie worthy spirit or tlic brave service 
of the PortugU(*sc soldiers, to sny that tlu* small army which 
repnvsenled the lion heart of J'lngland was the rock of n*sistance 
round winch they rallied, and to which tliey clung; that the 
directing mmd of one gn‘at man, providentially gi\en to their 
iR*ed, w'as the stay of their eonliilence, and the star of their 
hope. In every eottngi' m Portugal the name of Wellington 
was a honseliold word. Napoleon saw tliese things with aston- 
, ishineiit and anger. The military spirit of England w’as awa¬ 
kened; her vast n'sonrci's whto developed; llu' martial ijualities 
of the British solduT had betm shown uj)on the oj)en lield; and 
tin* charm ol* French invincibility was gone. 

l^roiighniit llie length and breadtli of Spain, the successful 
defmice of Portugal gave lu^arl and hopi' to the }>atriots. They 
wore not idh‘. The Freucli corps in Spam, though largely 
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Aniined fbi the army of Portugal, still counted, upon the soil of 
Spam, a strength of nearly 15(1,(KK) men, independent of that 
army. NeverSieless, tlieir stations in the interior, or central^ 
provinces, were not very numerous, and the corps Ijoiding their 
were for the most part wcalc. 

Bodies of guerillas, wliich had sprung up and rapidly multi- ^ 
plied on every side, assailed and Jiarasfeod#tliesc weak divisions 
by an incessant warfare of posts and detacliinents. Whethe^in 
cantonments or on tlie march, the French never knew how soon 
or how suddenly they might be attacked^ •IVo convoy of gram 
or provisions could move without a strong^dctachment for its 
protection; and the escort of every courier was, by a general 
order, never to consist of less than 25() men, to be composed both 
of cavalry and infantry, and to be kept by its commander always 
ready for battle. Such was the regulation upon the line of cor¬ 
respondence between Valladolid and Bayonne. 

^uth of the Ebro, in the autumn of 1^11, there were not less 
than 10,(KK) guerillas; while, to the north of tliat river, the 
celebrated Mina and I/)nga headed corps of 5000 or 0000 men, 
and achieved many brilliant successes- 7’Jie extent to which 
Mina troubled and irritated the French may be gathered fn>n] 
the fact of their hanging or shooting every officer and soldier of 
Mina’s corps who fell into their hands, and setting a price ujien 
his head. In the Asturias, Porlier, called El Marquisito, sur¬ 
prised tlie regular garrison of Wt. Ander. The famous .luan 
Martin el Empecinado was constantly descending from tiio (Jua- 
dalaxara mountains, and spreading terror and afarm among the 
French garrisons. In one of these marches he .surprised and 
captured three battalions in Calatayud. The intrusive king 
dared not to sleep beyond the gates of Madrid. Every village 
occupied by a French detachment was intrenclied, and made 
otherwise defensible. Don Julian Sanchez gave the Frenchmen 
in Old Castile no repose ; he was always in the saddles and con¬ 
tinually surprising detachments and making prisoners. On one 
occasion he drove away the cattle from under the; walls of ('lu- 
dad Rodrigo, and, disposing an ambush w'lth very Imppy skill, he 
succeeded in capturing and carrying off the French go\crnor 
who sallied out to chastise him. 

These were the more celebrated chieftains; but there were 
many others, who, by their activity and address, obtained great 
distincticHi m the provinces where they acted. Tliese were 
known by the admiring natives under some familiar appellative-, 
indicating their ordinary calling, as El Medico, El Pastor, El 
Frayle; or some accident which made their persons remarkable, 
ns El Manco. Thus every province was provided with its hero, 
And the market-places were busied with their fame. 

A few of these chieftains mustered bodies of 4()0 or 500 met), 
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but tlic majority of tlicin led oiiall IkiikI?' of fi^rty or Ilfly. The 
gHorillois, liowcvor, wore to !)(' sfLfi, aocordin^r to the nature of 
kfliojr service, in }>firhr.s of ton or of n huntireil;—here patrolwfr 
fan the rnnit,—Ihcn* 1} in^ clo^t* iJi .'it t/u* very <^atos of 

tt town /iJJed vvitJ] Frnich soJo'iors. Jt njattcred not to tiicsc jKi- 
Iriots whore they yioved, or wlicre tliey lialled; they had no 
hg^jf/if^e, no snppJjos; any hainJet could feed them for a niirljt, 
afly town could )frovid(' th(‘m ti)r a \ve(‘k. Every furcbt was ti 
safe cover; every y)ck vva-= a rt'iidy rjtadel. 

By these sinall fcaiHls preat evils were inflicted upon tlie ene¬ 
my. In vain did the En'ncli inarch ajrainst them: they were 
m'ver to he seen; or only from afar, moviiifr iipfai some inacces- 
Slide sierra in eliec^rful seciirily. "’he duties <tf flie French sol- 
dn'»‘s \\'<M*(Mlouhled ; (Ik ir tod nice suit; and all tlicir smaller 
po.'ts and det:ie)imenl> ^]jenl tljeir iM(]UK't ml,!lt^ ni uneasiness 
and fear. 

"J'hi;.. desultory warfare* had iK-culiiir tuUi'iitacre, ^vas emi¬ 
nently suitcn] lu the jreniiis and liahitr^ ot* the h'i);Liii>h jiea.santry, 
and sliould have hi*en watched and c'nc(iuni^''ed Ly the f^nvorn- 
nient, or left to f^rou up ndo a wide and wild sjurit of resistance 
to the invader, without (he control of su^picinij'>' and jealous in¬ 
terference. But the ^overniiU'nt heeaii to recMilate these irreg’- 
ulars; or rather, tlnw vluinsdv alteinjaed that whudi was not 
possible*, and, if it irid been, was uo\ w ise or advisable. They 
reward(*d ini'ti who had uiadi* tlu'iiiM’lc(*" chieflain^, made tliem- 
seUc's a name, with a nulitarv rank, wInch, by siihordinatmg' 
them to the officers of die reijfular annv, de-tnwed their mile- 
pendcncc*, sliackled their iiioveinents, and froze up tliat fountain 
of zeal whicli had fed tin' lorreul of their re\t‘n*rc. 

lIiidiT this arraufreuieiit the once eiiterjirisinu^ fTuerilias be¬ 
came had, tame, indolent reculais, or they (ii>persed to tlieir 
scattered liomes. Tim.-' many of llie le*^ser bands disa])peared 
and melted away. Miiia and l/onea, however, heinir \erv supe¬ 
rior mmi, and liavinij a cimiius that way, became emin(*nt coin- 
^nalHler^; collected divj-inns nndiT their orders in the provinces 
of Araoon and Navarre, and maintained the warwitli all tiic 
fruerdla spirit, I>ut w ilh imicli prolesMonal ability ii< ofiii'ers. 

Jiut It was inFatalonia that the true hn^dit spirit of jiatriofs 
slioiK' with tlie most stf*adv liiMre. in a combat at Vais with 
tlie IlJllian diviMon of irmieral Knirene and a linirade of French 


^iors(‘, general San'fi(*ld, at the head of titHHt Spaniards, pained 
a very brilliant victory. Fupene himself was shun; Ins division 
was driven away m disordin', and only saved from utter destruc¬ 
tion bv the pallant coimtiamnci* of thi' Frencii drapixvns, who 


chn’^'iul till* pursuers and chi'cked llieir advanci*. 

afliiir pav(‘ preat \e\ati<ni to marshal Macdonald. He 
nmiauK'd maclivi* in tlie very presence of Sarsfieid, and retired 
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before him upon Lerida, making his march silently under cover 
of the night. Macdonald passed two months at I^erida, and, 
about the end of March, moved upon Barcelona, lie took the , 
route of Manresa. Sarsfield got intelligence of his intended 
march; hastened to the strong country of Montserrat and Man¬ 
resa; and so skilfully disposed his force, tlmt the advanced bri¬ 
gade of Macdonald came unawares upon a large ambush of foot 
and artillery, and was cut up and driven back Ly grape and mus¬ 
ketry. ^ 

For this irritating check the Italian soLliors took a mournful 
and fierce revenge :—they set fire to Manresa, and that fair and 
populous town was totally destroyed. The flames of Manresa 
were seen from Sarsfield’s camp at Montserrat, and through a 
wakeful night of angry curses, the Spanish soldiers stood gazing 
upon that scene of rum; while from all sides the inhabitants of 
the neighboring villages came pouring into the bivouac in arms. 
The next morning the French marched forwards, entered the 
defiles of the Col d’Avi, and with a brave perseverance forced 
their way up the mountain, and finally reached Barcelona. But 
amid the rocks and precipices of this defile they were exposed 
to so heavy a fire of srnall-arms, that they were six hours be¬ 
fore they completed the passage, and nearly half ilieir numbers 
were killed or wounded. Of the latter, such as could not walk 
fell into the power of the Spaniards, and were sacrificed on the 
spot by the Manresans, who ran after them houseless and frantic. 

Early in this year, the French army of Aragon, by its pre¬ 
vious success in that province, was left disposable for operations 
in the kingdom of Catalonia; and the Catalan forces could no 
longer maintain the field. 

The marquis of Cainpoverdc, who had succeeded general 
O’Donnel in the chief command, encamped his troops in a 
strong position, protected by the works of Tarragona, and 
watched his opportunities of annoyance w'jth vigilance and 
spirit. Upon the 19th of March he attempted the recovery of 
fort Montjuic, at Barcelona, by surprise. The undertaking Vas 
bold, and the plan was arranged with all secrecy and good 
promise of success; but those in whom lie trusted laqrayiuf his 
designs. The French governor w^as prepared for the assault, 
and, when the leading battalion of tlie Spaniards descend<‘d into 
the ditch, the garrison poured down upon it so heavy and mur¬ 
derous a fire, tliat in a few moments it was a confused heap of 
slain and wounded men. The remainder of the fiirce precipitate¬ 
ly retired; but, so completely were the French prepared, that 
their march was intercepted by detachments, which, though not 
in strength to cut off' their retreat, caused them a very consid¬ 
erable loss. 

However, the heart of the Catalans fainted not. A similar 
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enterprise was attempted af^ainst Figueras early in April. Gene¬ 
ral Martinez and colonel Rovira, already celebrated as most ac¬ 
tive and fortunate leaders of Miquelets, were intrusted with the 
direction of this service. 

^ To Roviro, indeed, the suggestion of this effort is due; but 
his proposal had been hitlierto regarded as rash. It was not 
surprising that any <5fficcr should so view the matter profession- 
aliy; but Rovira ^as a leader formed by the times. He had 
suddenly cast of!' his doctor’s gown, and left his college and his 
books for- the bivoj^u^ and tlie sw^ord : to him nothing was con¬ 
templated os impracticable, that was possible. These leaders, 
ilierefore, collecting about 1000 volunteers, stole u]X3n Figueras 
by night marclies, and lay concealed in the woods by day. 

There were three soldiers belonging to the l^’rencli garrison 
in the citadel of Figueras, who were Spaniards. These men 
had been won to the interest of Ro\ ira, and with them he had 


previously established a good intelligence. 

The march of Rovira was accomplished with the most perfect 
secrecy. In the dead of night all his men were silently ad¬ 
mitted mto the citadel by tlie three Spaniards serving in the 
place. One sentnud was killed before he could gue the alarm; 
and the castle of Figuenis was in tiie power of Rovira before 
the governor and the e’arrison were awake. Tliev were made 
prisoners in their very beds. The Spaniards now' turned tlie 
guns of the castle upon the town, and immediately t(X)k posses¬ 
sion of it. Tins brilliant success was hailed by the Catalans 
With a joy the most li\e]y. Baron d’Eroles marched instantly 
from Marlorcl to reinforce Rovira; and, upon his way, captured 
tlie forts of Castelfullit and Oiot, making TiOO prisoner>. 

But Figueras, though once more m tiie power of its rightful 
masters, was wittioul provisions in sufficient abundance to admit 
of its being securely maintained'tor any considerable period. 

Tow'ards the end of April, llie rnanjuis of Cainpoverde col¬ 
lected a large convoy, and marched with all the troops which 
he could muster to its relief. It was already iruested by a corps 
under general Baraguay d’llilhers. 

Campoverde approached the place on tlie 3d of May, but 


while endeavoring to force the blockading line, he was assailed 
by the French in flank and rear: his army was instantly struck 
with a panic; it broke and fled in confusion, leaving the convoy, 
^500 prisoners, and several hundreds of killed and wounded, in 
The hands of tlie enemy. 

While these things were passing at Figueras, Suchet marched 
upon Tarragona, and invested that important fortress, on the 4th 
of with 20,(XK) infantry and 2000 horse. The depots of 
50 rtosa and Lenda supplied artillery and stores for the siege : 
yffiis communication with Tortosa was already secured by Fort 
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Balaguer, and by an intrcndjcd cainj) at Perillo; he proreedod 
to secure that with Lcrida, by furtif’ymg a large convciiit on the 
liciglits above Monlblanc. 

The direction of this siege tlid not, of right, bidong to marshal ( 
Suchet, but to marshal Macdonald, who was the comniander-in- 
chicf of all the forces in Catalonia. Napoleon, however, visited 
the ill fortune of Macdonald in the action fit Vais, by selecting 
Suchet to conduct the attack of Tarragona. » 

Tliis important jdace was the last bold of Catalonia; the 
worlts had been examined and repairedai^d it was* provided 
w^ith a garrison almost as numerous as tlie troops of tlie be¬ 
sieging army. Moreover, a squadron of English men-of-war, 
under ca])taiii C<xlrington, most efleclually secured the free en¬ 
trance of tlio port; so that reiiiforciMncnts and supplies might 
be easily admitted. UndcT these circumstances, a very obstinate 
defence was most confidently ex])ecled. 

The site of Tarragona is formidable. It stands iqion the side 
of a rocky height, tlie summit of wlncli is crow*ned by the u])]»cr 
town. To the north, w est, and south, tlie rot'k, wlncli is sli'ep 
and lofty, has hy nature a [)r(*cif>iloiis fiill, and Jias been scarjied 
with care. To the east and soul]i-ea.^t the ground slojies gently 
to the lower town, the liarbor, and the Erniicoli river; the town 
being situated botw'om the points where the Francoh and the 
Gaya flow into the Mediterranean sea. 

The principal outwork ol‘ Tarragona was the Fort Oliva, a 
detached wmrk, erected upon a lieiglil about 40(1 loisos from the 
upT>er towm, and at the same ekwation. 7’his fiirt was armed 
w'lth sixty guns, and surrounded by a deep ditch cut in tlie solid 
ruck. 

To describe the works of Tarragona minutely, or to give tlie 
particular details of this memorable siege, fulls not within the 
limits of this memoir. Enough lias been said to convey a gene¬ 
ral idea of tlie strongtli of 'I'arragona, and to yiiclure that once 
fair and pleasant city. 

Fort Oliva was first attacked, a breach w'as formed, and it 
was carried by assault on Ihc' niglit of the 2Uth of May. Fifteen 
Inindred of the garrison of f)li\a were bayoneted on the spot 

The attack was now directed against tin? lower town, and 
the advances wore puslicd forward witli great vigor and distin¬ 
guished skill. 

The works of the lower town were stormed and carried 
tlirough two practicable breaches on the 21bt of June. In fJi/s 
assault the French soldiers gave no quarter, and more than 2(KK) 
Spaniards fell beneath their bayonets. 

The works of the upper town were now the last dofeno? of 
the Spaniards; and batteries to breach them were wnm formed 
hy tlic b(*siegers. BotoietJu y \v<‘re fmislu'd, a Briti.sb force 
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of 2000 men arrived in the bay from Cadiz. Colonel Skcrret, 
who commanded this succor, immediately landed with his en¬ 
gineers to examine the state of the defences. Tlie British en¬ 
gineers reported that, as soon as ever the enemy began to batter 
in breach, the front attacked must immediately be beaten down. 
Therefore Contrera^ tJic governor, did not invite the British to 
la/id, but recommended that they should jom tlie field army 
under Campoverde at Vcndrcls, about twenty-five miles to the 
eastward, and act in concert with that general upon the rear of 

the besierrcrs. HeVL’the same time announced to colonel Sker- 

_ 

ret his own intention to abandon tlie place, as soon as the French 
opened tlieir batteries m breach, and to force his way through 
the linos of the enemy with the 7000 regulars which yet re¬ 
mained to him, and whicli would thus be preserved to the cause. 
Unhajipily this design ol‘ Contreras became publicly known to 
the iiihaliitants, and was tn^aelicrously conveyed to JSuchet. 
The preparations of the French were liasteiied ; their batteries 
suddenly opened at daylight on the 2Hlh of June; and by ten 
o’clock m tlie forenoon, a practicable breach was formed. During 
the insufierablc heat of noon, the fire of the besiegers ceased, 
and all seemed quiet in the trenches. But soon after, the French 
Ironies ruslied hotly to tlie assault, and in a few minutes tliey 
were masters of the place. They behaved with terrible ferocity. 
Many thousands of the wretched inhabitants were butchered m 
the streets. The hearths and the altars of Tarragona vvere 
stiiined with the blood of the hel])less. 

Crowds of fugitives liurncd to the sea-side, and many of them 
were rescued by the boats the British sfiiiadron, under the fire 
of the French batteries; but these Ixire no proportion to the suf¬ 
ferers. Tlie cHbrts of tlie French ofiicers to arrest the savage 
violence of their men were vairi.^ The frightful massacre was 
continued lor many Jiours; and a licentiousness the most brutal 
acted all its wanton and lieartless atrocities amid flaming edi¬ 
fices and bleeding victims. 

Thus was Tarragona taken. According to the official report 
of Suchot, 4(HK) men were killed in tlio streets; KUHIO or 


12,(K)0 attempted to save themselves by getting over tlie walls, 
of whom l(KK) were sabred or drowned; and he made 10,(K10 
prisoners, including 500 officers, besides 1500 wounded men 
found m the hospitals. 

The vigor and talent wuth which Suchet conducted the siege 
^ve great satisfaction to his imperial master; and the military 
seventy with which he punished the citizens of Tarragona for 
defenffing their own homes, was plainly stamped with his ap- 
probirfion. 

may be, and doubtless it is, true, that tJie soldiers, in their 
-^rago, exceeded tlie measure of chastisement which he had 
Von. H. F 
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calmly contemplated, and had previously announced his intention 
to permit Thus the general wrote officially to his government 
before the assauUj “ I fear much, should tlie garrison stand the 
assault behind their last defences, that I shall be forced to set a 
terrible example, and intimidate Catalonia and Spain for ever, 
by the destruction of an entire city.”—“And thus,” said the 
general, in his official report after the capture of the placc^ 

“ has the terrible example which I predicted: !! taken place ; 
and it will long be remembered by the Spaniards.” Yes, it will 
be long remembered by the Spaniards—arid not by them only! 

Exulting in his success, and confiding in the terror of his 
arms, Suchet was not slow to improve the advantages of his late 
conquest 

The baron d’Eroles had established himself in the famous 
convent of Montserrat, on the celebrated mountain of that name, 
not far from Barcelona. Among the difficult and rugged rocks 
of this singular mountain, D’Erolcs had formed several strong 
posts and magazines; from thence commanding a clear view of 
all the principal roads, he was enabled to direct the movements 
of his force with security; and he made incursions into the 
neighboring country, pushing his men to the very gates of Bar¬ 
celona, and alarming the garrison 

On the 24th of July, Suchet, collecting a very superior force, 
marched against Montserrat, and made various attacks at different 
points. D’Eroles, not having troops sufficient to ofler resistance 
on all sides, was, of course, beaten. The position was earned 
by the French columns: D’Eroles himself narrowly escaped 
being taken prisoner; and many of his people effected their re¬ 
treat by the most intricate passes under cover of the night. 

In the following month, the French recovered possession of 
Figueras. Martinez, with his gallant Miquelets, sustained a 
blockade for four months with enduring constancy: at last, pro¬ 
visions failed; the magazines were exhausted; the last rations 
were Issued; and the brave Spaniard sallied forth, and attempt¬ 
ed to force the French lines. The French were thoroughly 
prepared for this attack. The sally was made on the night of 
the 16th of August; and the Spaniards, to the number of 3000, 
forced their way to the abatis by which the enemy’s line was 
covered. Martinez found the roads blocked up, ditches cut 
wide and deep, and obstacles of every kind multiplied to impede 
his progress. Moreover, these lines were defended by the fire 
of strong bodies of the enemy, alert and confident After bold, 
resolute, repeated efforts to effect hie object, Martinez, having 
lost 400 men, returned to Figueras. The next day he capitu¬ 
lated ; obtaining from the enemy, as he well deserved, the''most 
honorable terms. ^ 

Thus all the strong fortresses of Catalonia w^ere again in the " 
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power of the French. But under all tliese reverses the heart of 
the Catalan w^as unsubdued. The provincial forces still found 
places of strength and refuge among those natural fastnesses 
^ which abound on their native mountains. Here, upon the rocks, 
* they watched every movement of the invader. Such was the 
• state of the province when general Lacy was appointed to the 
command of it. Hib firmness and spirit were well seconded by 
enterprise o& baron d’Eroles. This leader, with the assist¬ 
ance of a British frigate, recaptured the islands of Las Medas, 
—of which mcntiAiJias already been made. They command 
the along-shore navigation, and the possession of them is very 
inijxirtaiit to the party holding Barcelona. 

When the French concentrated their main force at Tortosa 
for further operations, Lacy immediately projected the attack of 
tliose detached posts which they liad left m the principality to 
secure their couiinunications witli Aragon. Several of these 
wxTe surprised and wrested from them; thus the town and the 
fortified convent of Igualada, the city and the fortified university 
of Cervera, and the tow n and ca^-tle of Belpuig, wxre succes¬ 
sively recovered to the Spanish arms, by the activity and valor 
of D’EroIes; while Lacy defeated, in the field, a strong detach¬ 
ment that marched to the relief of Igualada, when D’EroIes 
was before that town, and hod shut up the garrison in the con¬ 
vent, In these various affairs the French lost not less than 1500 
men, wJicreof the half were made prisoners, besides a convoy 
wliicli fell into the hands of Lacy, 

The enemy mode great efforts to intercept D’EroIes, but in 
vain, lie boldly passed the Pyrenees; entered Languedoc; and, 
after a well-conducted incursion, returned, witli corn, cattle 
and a contribution in money, to renew' hie bold exertions in 
Catalonia. It is recorded to his honor, and that of his gallant 
band, tliat not one inliabitant of France was put to death, or 
treated with personal violence, during tliis tempting opportunity 
for severe reprisal. 

Before we follow* the march of Suchet to Valencia, we turn to 
relate the state and progress of the w*ar in Andalusia. 

At Cadiz, nothing, in a military point of view, occurred w’orthy 
of note. From the period of the battle of Barrosa there w*as a 
great coolness between the British and Spanish officers. The 
court of inquiry, instituted by the cortez, had supported general 
la Pena. Sir Thomas Graham had quitted Cadiz for the camp 
t)f Wellington, and general Cooke had succeeded him in com¬ 
mand of the British on the Isla de Leon. 

The cortez were occupied witli debates upon questions of 
a speculative nature, and amusing tliemselvcs, each with tlie 
^^'tatement of his own theory of government; while French 
soldiers were barracked in the halls of Seville, and the armed 
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patriots of Andalusia seeking refuge under the guns of Gibraltar. 
After Massena was driven out of Portugal, some more reasonable 
Spaniards were found, who proposed that the frontier provinces 
in that quarter sJiould be placed under the command of lord 
Wellington. This question was debated in the eortez, and re¬ 
jected By a large majority. ^ 

The brightest feature of affairs in the soutn at tliis period wim 
the spirited and prudent conduct of BallasU'ros. Tins chiefs 
supported by Gibraltar and the mountains of Ronda, maintained 
so good a countenance with the troops umief his orders, and so 
menaced and harassed the French, tliat Soult, in the apprclien- 
sion tliat the army of Ballasteros, which amounted to more than 
8000 men, might grow formidable if neglected, sent Godinot with 
equal numbers to crush him; but the {Spanish general marclicd 
and manoeuvred so ably, as to foil this design most effectually. 

With a view to support Ballasteros, Tarifla was now occu¬ 
pied by strong detachments of British and Spanish troops from 
Gibraltar and Cadiz. 

At the very moment that Ballasteros was prudently taking 
shelter under the works of Gibraltar, these detachments landed 
at Tariffa and garrisoned the place. The news no sooner reached 
Godinot, then he faced about, and marched in that direction by 
the pass of La Pena ; but here the road is commanded from the 
sea, and his columns were received with so hot a fire by the 
batteries of some British men-of-war, which lay well in sliore. 
that they were compelled to return. As this was the only road 
by which his artillery could have advanced, any attempt against 
Tariffa was of necessity for the time relinquished. 

Ballasteros, emboldened by the enemy’s embarrassment, now 
ventured to assail and press Godinot, and gained considerable 
advantages over him on two occasions, by attacking his rear¬ 
guard, as he was returning to Seville, with great vigor, and 
causing him some loss. These successes begot such a conti- 
dence m the soldiers of Ballasteros, that he projected the surjirise 
of a corps of 2000 men posted at Bornos under general Sernele. 
The French were completely routed; abandoned their artillery 
and baggage; left more than 100 prisoners on the ground, besides 
killed and wounded; and fled in great disorder. 

The ill success of his expedition against Ballasteros sunk deep 
into the heart of Godinot; and, as soon as he reached Seville, he 
shot himself, and took refuge, from tlie reproaches which he 
expected, in the grave. • 

Tariffa is not a fortress; it is surrounded by an uncovered 
wall, ffanked by small projections; but there is an island con¬ 
nected with it by a bridge, which affords a secure point of re- 
embarkation for a garrison compelled to abandon the town. Thia,^ 
island is armed by two batteries and a martello tower. 
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• General Copons and colonel Skerret decided to defend Tariffa; 
' and, by ^reat exertions, tljey soon irnpnjved tfie defences, and 
. materially increased their strength: 1200 British and 900 Span¬ 
iards composed the garrison. 

‘ On the 19th of December, 1811, general Laval appeared in 
front of the place 10,000 men and eighteen pieces of ar¬ 
tillery. He broke ground on the night of tJie24th; upon the 
^Ist he had established a practicable breach. On the morning 
of the Isi of January, a column of 2000 men advanced bravely 
to the storm; and ftiey were so well and steadily received by 
the garrison, that, after spirited and fruitless effort^ they retired 
with the loss of 500 men killed and wounded. The artillery of 
the garrison was admirably served, and the fire of the 87th and 
47th regiments British was very destructive; nor could any 
thing exceed the zeal and the ability of colonel Skerret in tlie 
conduct of this service. 

On the night of the 4th of January, Laval buried his artillery, 
which, owing to the severity of the weather and the badness of 
the roads, he could not have withdrawn, and retired ujion Se¬ 
ville, whither he was then summoned by Soult, whom the move¬ 
ments of general Hill in Estrernadura liad effectually alarmed. 
The siege of Tariffa lasted seventeen days; and the loss of the 
French during the operations was very heavy. 

We must now relate their successes in another quarter. To¬ 
wards the close of the July preceding, Blake sailed from Cadiz 
for Almeria with a strong reinforcement for the army of Murcia, 
and assumed the command of that force. The army of Murcia 
now mustered 20,(KK) men: therefore Soult collected all the 
troops of his command that were disposable, and marched to 
bring Blake to action. This he effected at Lorca, on the 9th of 
August; and defeated the Spaniards so completely, that Blake 
could not afterwards collect more than 9000 men at Lebnlla. In 
time, tlie dispersed soldiers returned ; reinforcements were sent 
from Cadiz; Soult had gone back to Seville; and Blake, who, 
amid all his disasters and reverses, still retained the confidence 
botli of the government and the army, was nitrasted with the 
defence of Valencia. The command of the forces in that prov¬ 
ince being now united to that of his own, he was at the head of 
mi)rG than y0,000 men; and among them were some divisions 
of the very best soldiers in Spain, His officers were known 
and tried commanders; and every lover of his country turned 
Fiis eyes with hope to the army of Valencia. 

After the fall of Tarragona, marshal Macdonald was recalled 
from Catalonia, and general Decaen was sent to command that 
province. Thus Suchet was intrusted with a lar^e authority, 
jhd the military resources of the French army m Catalonia 
wer^ at his control. 
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In the middle of September, Suchet assembled 25,000 men at 
Tortosa, and advanced into the king:dom of Valencia. He pre¬ 
sented himself before Murviedro, on the 27th of September, 
without artillery, and made a bold attempt to possess lumsolf of 
that important citadel by escalade. He was repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss. 4 

It now became necessary to bring up his battering train; tins 
he could not do without reducing the little dhstle of Oroposa’, 
which commands the great road coming fro^n Catalonia. This 
castle, therefore, was regularly breached, aiid capitulated on the 
11th of October; and upon the 18th, his heavy guns reached 
Murviedro. 

He now hastily threw up some distant batteries, established a 
breach, and gave tlie assault. The attack was spirited and re¬ 
solute, but the approach was found difficult; and it was (iefendod 
so well, that the bVench column was driven back, with the loss 
of 300 men killed and wounded. Instructed by these failures, 
Sachet condescended to proceed whh more regularity. Mean¬ 
while Blake advanced to raise the su.'gc. Suchet loft a detach¬ 
ment of six battalions before Murviedro, to confine the garrison, 
and marched with his main body to offer battle. He placed his 
troops in a position, the left of which rested upon tlie sea in rear 
of Puzol; while the right stretched to the mountains beyond 
the village of Val de .Tesiis. The Spanish left rested on th(' \ il- 
lagc of Betara; their right extended to the sea. Tliese disposi¬ 
tions were completed on both sides on the evening ot the 2U1 j 
of October. On the morning of the 2.‘'/th, about two hours after 
daylight, the Spaniards advanced to battle in gooil heart, and m 
very fine order. Their right wing, commanded by geiienil 
Zayas, promptly seized Puzol, ;ind, moving forward with rajudi- 
ty, earned a strong height in advance of the village with signal 
valor. Thus the French left was, for a short sp{ice, turiKul; and 
Zayas, having pushed forward tlie brigades on his rigiit, while 
he held his left in hand, had already changed his front, and was 
formed almost at right angles to the line on which he advanced. 

The left wing of the Spaniards obtained a corroponding ad¬ 
vantage on the Frcncli right, Tliey also earned an imixirtant 
height upon the enemy’s right flank, and threatened to turn the 
right wing of the French. By these movements, Blake had 
dangerously extended his wings, and weakened his centre. Tht 
fire was, at this time, general along the whole front. Tlu’ 
walls and lowers of Murviedro were crowded with exulting 
spectators; who, os they saw the Spanish wings advance, 'Con¬ 
cluded that the battle was already won, and their (lclivcrfi;i< e at 
hand. But Suchet’s strength was yet to be develojiod. Ho lind 
so disposed liis reserve, that it could either succor tlie blockJidiiTg 
force, or support his left. Now, therefore, he brought it forward ; 
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JLa, after strongly reinforcing liis letl, he drew togellier the re¬ 
mainder of his forces into a compact body, and hurrying upon 
the Spanish centre at tiio charge step, immediately overthrew it, 
and drove it from the Held in the greatest possible disorder. 
This done, he fell vigorously upon their wings. The left he 
soon overiKiwered ^ tlie right, under Zayas, fought to the last 
With the same constant and valiant spirit which they had shown 
Vt the coTnnienci^neiit of the action. It was not without a stout 
struggle that they* gave up the height which they first gained : 
they maintained th^village of Tuzol long after the centre was 
beaten : they again show^cd a gallant front on the heights near 
Puig; and tliey finally retired in unbroken order along the 
coast-road, towards Valencia. TJlakc attempted to make a stand 
wuth the left and centre behind tlic Eelara. but it was of no 
avail, and h<'was comjiclled Ici urge forwaid the retreat of his 
exliausted Iwttalions, and to pass tlic Ciua<laia\lar. The loss ol 
the Spaniards in this engaoeirient nearly amounted to (iO(K> 
killed, woimderl, and taken : lliat of the Trench did not exceed 
800. 

Murviedro capitulated the next day. Blake now posted his 
army in a very strong jnisitioii on the right hank of tlio Guada- 
laviar, his right toucJiinp the city of Valencia, He broke down 
some of the bridges; co\(t<’( 1 those lu‘ >ufterod to remain with 
regular teU‘s-de-]>uiil ; surrounded the villages of Quarto and 
JVIisIata in Ins front with intrcnchments; very strongly fortified 
those of St. Onofn* and JVlanises on lus left; and strengthened 
his riglit bv forming imuniat ions,—a mode of detence which tlu* 
canals roviTing hi^ rigid Miggesli'd aial made easy. Thus pro¬ 
tected, Videiiciu for a lime deiied the \iClorious Suchet. He 
pushed hiv« advanced poMs lo liie \t*r} suburbs, indeed, soon 
after the fall of Murviedro; but,.having surveyed tlie Ibrnudablo 
preparations of Bl:ikt\ he haltc'd lus army in iM)sition upon the 
left ftf tlie river, covt'red Ins front vvitli redoubts, and represent¬ 
ing Ins situation lo the inaior-g(‘neral of the iinperuil armies at 
Madrid, and to the emperttr at Tiiris, he quietly awaited rein- 
forc.erni’iits. Tor nearlv two months nothing could he under- 
taken; y(*t, with n weak foree, iie calmlv mamtained a line, 
the left of which held tlie (irao t»r port, and the centre occupied 
‘Jie Serrano, a suburb of Valencia. 

On tlie 'ioth of December, Suchet was joined by nearly 10,000 
inen. These reinforci'mcmts came for tlie most part from Cata- 
loim H(j laid a park of 1:20 pieces of lieavy cannon and mor¬ 
tars ; his britlgii apparatus w'as complete; and he resolved to 
pas: m' (Juadalavair. During the niglit of the ^fith the French 
laid nvij three bridges; two about a league abewe Manises, and 
a th'.d at iMislatn. 

I'Lrlv on Ih'* 20th, the nuini bodv of the French passed the 
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river. Blake’s left division of infantry, under prnoral Mali), 
held the intrenchments of Manises and St. Onofre; his cavalry 
were posted on the left, near Ribaroja, This infantry abandoned 
their posts at once, and hastened beyond the Xucar. The cav¬ 
alry, after making a very feeble opposition at Torrente, gave 
way also, and fled in confusion from the fia’d. They were be¬ 
wildered by the movements of the French general; and, con¬ 
sidering themselves outmaniBUvred and turned* yielded instantly 
to their apprehensions. r 

The divisions which crossed the river Between Quarte and 
Mislata could not penetrate far, for the ground is intersected by 
canals and ditches, and the Spanish troops in this quarter opposed 
them with success, and forced them back. Hanspe, however, 
upon the French right, pursued the Murcians under Mahy, as 
far as Cotterroja, on the road to Murcia. Thus he was already 
upon Blake’s rear, and had driven one division of his army away. 
When Blake found the Murcians cut off, and the French at Cot¬ 
terroja, he gave up the struggle near Mislata, withdrew his 
forces, and entered the city. The French closely invested it 
the same evening. Valencia is not a fortress: it is a large city, 
with a lofty wall flanked by towers, and upon the south side has 
no natural defences. However, a line of defensive works had 
been erected since the commencement of the war, to cover the 
city and the suburbs. Supplies of arms and ammunition were 
provided for a garrison, however large; and the artillery collect¬ 
ed W 61 S sufficient to arm the place most formidably. 

A population of 80,000 inhabitants reposed beliind these in- 
trenchinents, and they were protected by a garrison of 18,000 
troops. Nevertheless Blake at once perceived that any long or 
effectual resistance to a besieging force would be impossible. 
The defences were weak and extensive; the city was ill pro¬ 
vided with food; its communication with the sea was cut ofl’; 
and thousands of fugitives from the country had taken refuge 
within the city, and swelled a population, before great, so largely 
as to threaten famine, tumult, and disease. 

Blake, therefore, upon tlie 28th, made an effort to sally out, 
and force a way for his army to the open field. But he was im¬ 
mediately driven back with loss; and discovered that Suchet’s 
line of circumvallation was strong, and not to be penetrated. 
Upon the night of the 1st of January, Sucliet broke ground be¬ 
fore the Spanish advanced line, at the distance of 180 yards. Hp 
directed his attacks against the works of Mont Olivete, and St. 
Vicente. In four days the Spaniards abandoned the advanced 
line, and retired within the walls. 

The French marshal now bombarded the city, and pushed Ips 
eap to the very wall. Upon the 8th of January, Blake capita- 
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Ij^d, and the conqueror of Tarragona became master of Va- 
lencia. 

In recording these events, it is impossible not to regret Blake’s 
‘absence of resource and skill; and we are led unavoidably to 
• contrast the citizens of Valencia and Zaragossa. 

Blake, an lionestand heroic patriot, was eimnently unfortunate 
tljroughout the whole course of this melancholy war; and this 
^v/as tlie gloomy ciose of his disastrous military career, Suchet, 
the talented, brave, and severe servant of a warlike tyrant, here 
crowned the bnllmht*6uccosses of a life of campaigns ; was re¬ 
warded by a dukedom; and had Jus rich portion among the 
gardens of Valencia. 


CHAP. VII. 


THE SIEGES AND CAPTURE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO AND OF BADAJOS, 

The winter season was now come: the allied army lay quiet 
in cantonments; a part of it, indeed, m stations remote from the 
frontier. General olheers and others apjdied to lord Wellington 
for leave of absence on their private affairs, and obtained it; 
while the troc»ps iii (|uarters reckoned upon a long interval of 
repose before the next campaign. 

Satisfied by these appearances, Marmont had detached three 
divisions of infantry and a liody of horse to Valencia; suffered 
count Dorsenne to move another to tlic Asturias; while a fifth 
division was ordered to scour the province of Las Montanas, 
and tlie remiunuig divisions were put into cantonments on the 
Tagus. 

By the middle of November llie works of Almeida, which the 
French had destroyed, wiire again in a defensible condition. In 
this fortress a battering tram and siege stones were expeditiously 
collected ; a measure which, being represented and considered 
a.s necessary for the armament of Almeida, excited little curiosity 
either among the inliahitants or the soldiers. Their true destj- 
nation w’as suspected by a few ofticers of tlie stafl‘ and of neces¬ 
sity confided to otluTs. Secrecy and disjiatch are the life of 
enterprise, and the fidelity and zeal of all engaged arc necessary 
to insure succtvss, 

'Upon the Aguoda there are several fords, but the best is so 
close to Ciudad Rodrigo as to be commanded by musketry from 
the wajl. None of these passages, however, are to be depended 
upon in winter, as the river will oftentimes rise many feet in 
one night. Therefore a bridge was secretly constructed in the 
arsenal of Almeida, under the superintendence of major Slur- 
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geon, of the staff corps. It measured, on the platform, 400 t ®t 
in length; the trestles were eighteen in number, and placeo 
twenty-two feet asunder. 

WJien this important work was nearly finished, the troops' 
lying nearest to the Agueda received orders to prepare fiiscincs 
and gabions. ^ 

Upon the 6th of January, all things were ready for the medi¬ 
tated attack of Rodrigo; the bridge was laid down atSalices; a’* 
the stores were up and at hand; and tlie place was already shut 
in by the guerillas. On this day head-qi arters moved to Gal¬ 
legos. Upon the 7th, lord Wellington rode across the Agueda, 
by a ford about two miles below the town, and proceeded to 
reconnoitre its defences. He had no escort, and w as only attended 
by colonel Fletcher and a few staff officers. 

The French, since they had taken possession of Rodrif:o, had 
fortified three convents,—one on either flank of tlie suLurhs, 
and one in the centre ; and they had placed an infantry post in 
tlie convent of Santa Cruz, just beyond the glacis at the north¬ 
west angle of the place. Thus the suburbs, which are yards 
from the town, and inclosed by an earthen retrenchment, were 
considered secure from a coup-de-mam. The French had al^o 
erected a small redoubt on the upper Teson, a height distant 
about 600 yards from tlie ramparts, on the north side, and thir¬ 
teen feet above their level. This redoubt was supiiorted by two 
guns and a howitzer, placed upon the flat roof of the convent of 
St Francisco, at a distance of 400 yards, and a large proportion 
of the artillery of the place was in battery upon this approach. 
The weather was severe : from the night of the 1st of January, 
much snow had fallen, and lay deep. To this fall of snow 
succeeded gales of wind and sleet. The weather moderated a 
little on the 5th, and the investment, which had from these causes 
been a little delayed, was fixed for the Mh. 

Four divisions were assembled for the service of the siege. 
They had no camp equipage; and there W’as no cover in tJie 
immediate vicinity of the place. In order, therefore, that the 
men might suffer as little as possible from exposure at tliet 
inclement season, they were cantoned in the nearest villages. 

The duties before the place were taken by the divisions in 
regular succession; each remaining twenty-four hours on the 
ground, and furnishing the guards and working parties for that 
period. 

At daylight, on the 8th, a large train of cars, witli engineers* 
stores, crossed the bridge at Marialva, near Salices, and wore 
parked in a concealed situation about a mile from the fortress. 
At noon, the light division crossed the Agueda, at the fords of 
La Caridad, and invested the place. 

At eight in the evening, lieutenant-colonel Colborne, with 
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tl^ee companies of the 52d regiment, stormed the redoubt on the 
^ upper Teson. It was carried with some loss, and ground was 
immediately broken upon its flank. The soil was stony; but, by 
daylight, the work of the night was already three feet deep and 
• four wide. On the night of the 9tli, the first parallel was estab- 
' dished, and the batteries traced out They were three in num- 
ter, and traced tor ^even guns each. 

One thousand* men were employed on the batteries, the 
approaclics, and the magazines. The garrison threw a great 
many shells, and kftpl up a well-supported fire of round shot; by 
which, so accurate at last was their range, the workmen suffered 
greatly, especially m the batteries. They also fired shells filled 
with powder, and having long fusees, in salvoes: these, falling 
into the parapets, blew away, in an iastant, the work of hours. 
From the vigorous fire of the place, tlie severity of the cold, and 
the incessant fatigue of the besiegers, the progress of the work 
was slow. 

On the night of the 13th, the convent of Santa Cruz, on the 
right of the attack, was escaladed and carried; a lodgment was 
made in it, and a communication established by the flying sap. 

At noon, on the 14th, during the relief of the divisions, the 
garrison made a sortie, and succeeded in upsetting most of the 
gabions placed, during the preceding night, in advance of the 
first parallel; but they were repulsed from tlie batteries by the 
steadiness of a few w’orkmen under an officer of engineers; and, 
on the advance of the relieving division, they retired into tlie 
town with little loss. 

Lord Wellington, receiving intelligence that Marmont was 
already in motion, decided upon forming a breach from the first 
batteries; and upon storming the place, with the counterscarp 
entire, if he should be pressed by the advance of the enemy in 
strength. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, the batteries opened tlieir fire 
in breach; but, before it was steady and correct, darkness 
obliged them to cease. At night the fortified convent of San 
Francisco, which flanked the left of the approaches, w’as earned 
by escalade. A lodgment was thus made in the suburbs, which 
were from henceforth held by the besiegers. At daylight, on 
the 15th, the breaching batteries resumed their fire with twenty- 
three 24-pounder3 and two 18-pounders. The main scarp and 
fausse braie walls were considerably shaken by sunset; and a 
new battery was marked out, more in advance, for seven 24- 
pounders to establish a second breach. So much heart was 
shown,in the exertions of all, of the artillery in particular, that, 
by the afternoon of the 19th, two good breaches were established. 
LtJrd Wellington reconnoitred them closely; and being satisfied 
tliat they were practicable, he directed tlie fire of the batteries 
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to be turned against the enemy’s defences, and decided upifn 
storming the place that evening. Seated upon tiie reverse dt * 
one of the advanced approacJies, he WTote the orders for the as¬ 
sault; accompanying them witJi a clear minute detail of the ar¬ 
rangements. The large breach measured 100 feet in front, tlie i 
lesser thirty. The division of general Picton was to assault the,' 
former; the light division, under CrawfurCi, die latter: a bod;^ 
of Portuguese, under general Pack, wore to create a diversion_^ 
by threatenuig to escalade on the opposite side of the city. 

At tiie appointed hour, the leading cplftmns, preceded by 
sappers carrying bags filled witli hay, to cast into die ditch, ad¬ 
vanced to the assault. As soon as the sapjiers had thus reduced 
the depth of the ditch, and fixed the ladders on the bags, the 
brigade of general M’Kinnon descended into the ditch opfiosite 
the great breach. As they did so, hundreds of shells, and other 
combustibles, arranged along the fixit of the breach, suddenly 
exploded: these had been prematurely fired, and rather ani¬ 
mated than injured tlie assailants. They jiusheil u)i the breach, 
and, after a short and severe struggle with the defenders at the 
bayonet’s point, gained a footing on the summit. But, though 
they crowned tlic rampart, an entrance was yet to be won, for 
they found traverses thrown upon cither side; tlie way before 
them strongly retrenched, and the enemy defending tlie passage 
with a hot fire of musketry. The third division maintained tins 
desperate struggle with an unconquerable resolution. 

While the fight was thus loud and fierce ufion the mam 
breach, the lesser wras assailed Ixildly by a brigade of tJio light 
division, and, having no interior defences, w'as earned instantly. 
These troops, with admirable discipline and good order, had no 
sooner passed the breach, than they formed up regularly, and 
were led on in a compact column ufion tlie roar of the garrison, 
whose main attention w^as engaged by the defence ol* tlieir re¬ 
trenchment. But, while the light troops were advancing with 
this object, the gallant third division, ha\ ing extended tlieir efforts 
along the parapet, on both flanks of the mam breach, and main¬ 
tained themselves stoutly in front of it, the ndrenchinenr wa^ 
already turned, and the enemy hastily atondoned it, exploding a 
quantity of powder in its ditch, by which die gallant Al’Kmnon, 
and many of his brave men, perished. Thus, nearly at the 
same moment, both breaches were forced. The garrison now 
dispersed, each seeking his own safety; and tliey were pursued 
from street to street, and from one refuge to onotiier, till all 
were made prisoners. 

Very few were put to the sword, for tlie victorious soldiers 
behaved to them not only with forbearance but friendliness. 
But the city shared the common and melancholy fate of all 
places taken by storm. The captors revelled in the license of 
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'Ae hour;—they drank; they plundered public stores and private 
dwelling’s; and, in the frenzy of intoxication, they committed 
many acts of senstdess and wanton di'struction. 

The loss of the ulJjcs on tins memorable service was, of 
necessity, severe. Nine oflicers and 217 men were slain, and 
k84 officers and 10(|jl men wounded. Of these, more than one 
\alf fell in the assault. Only six officers were killed in tlie act 
of storming; bu>of this small number, two were generals; the 
one a gallant officer of tlie highest promise, and the other a 
leader of acknovvJodged ability and established fame. The 
names of M’Kinnon and Cruwfurd are to be seen upon the walls 
in that stately dome, where England jdaces \oti\e tablets to the 
memory of her Jieroes. At Ciudad Rodrigo they fell. 

'idle conseijiiences of this victory were most important. The 
immediate fruits were ITMH) jirisoiicrs, more than liW pieces of 
cannon, a battering train complete, an armory of siruill-arms, a 
well-siijiplu‘d ar^(^n^^], and military stores of all descriptions. 
Marshal Mannont had collectinl (KMltHI men, and was axi\ancing 
to the relief of the ]»lace, nolinng doubting of Ins success, when 
intelligence was bnaiglit him that llie British flag was flying on 
the walls; that tlie trenches were filled in; and the breaches 
were already in a defensible state. 

Angry and baffled, the Frenchman retired. He had written 
to Berthier on tlie Kith of January, stating his strength, and the 
object of Ins murcli; nnd bade him e.xpect events as fortunate as 
glorious tor the French army. IJi' had now to report his disap¬ 
pointment. 1 le did so in a dispatch ; in which, afler stating the 
shortness of the siege, and tlie succi'ss of the assault, lie added, 
“There is sometlnng so mcomprelieiisible in tliis, that 1 allow 
myself no observation.''’ 

The cajiture of (’uidnd llod’'!gn was indeed a very proud 
achievement—most htmorahlc to all the oflicers and troops em¬ 
ployed ; and an enterprise so s(*ere(ly prepared for, so suddenly 
commenced, and so brilliantly concluded, not only astonished the 
French marshals m Spam, but all those frenchified {xditicians at 
home, to whom it was a constant and a mean delight to disjiarage 
the fame of VVollington, and the glory of the British arms. 

The news was recened at Cadiz with the most irrateful and 
generous enthusiasm. Tlie cortez conferred u}>on lord Welling¬ 
ton the rank of a grandee of Siiain of tlie first class, with tlie 
title of Duke of Ciiulad Rodrigo; the projxisnl was received by 
that assembly with the liveliest joy, and earned by acclamation. 

In England, the government manifested a due sense of the 
iinjx)rtance of this service. liOrd Wellington was raised to an 
earldom by command of the regent, and parliament settled on 
him 2(KKM. a year for the maintenance of that dignity. The 
army also w'ns honored with a vote of thanks. How well these 
VoL. II. r, 
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honors and rewards were bestowed, was yet more fully sliow'^ ^ 
in the events whicJi followed. 

No sooner was Kodrig;o rendered tliorouglily defensible, than 
it was delivered over to the Si)aniards, and once niori! occupied 
by a garrison and a governor of that nation, ]iOrd Wellington, 
being now freed from any anxiety for the present .safety of tliis 
recovered fortress, directed all Ins thoughts and etlbrls to tlif 
recapture of Badajos. ^ 

It was on the morning of the 5th of Marcli that he made Ins 
final arrangements with the Spanish govori/or, general Vivas, 
and that he directed lieutcnant-coloiie] Fletcher to give up tlic 
charge of the fortifications of Ciudad Itodngo to the Spanish 
engineer, general Calvet, It was m the aflernoou of tins same 
day that head-quarters commenced their marcli for the Alemtejo. 

Several divisions of the army were alrc'ady in movement in 
the same direction. Oti the 11th of ]\Iarch head-ipiarters were 
established at Elvas, and the truojis fioin the north wito collected 
in convenient cantonments on the frontier of Spanish Estroma- 
dura. It had been long conlidentially liiiown to tlie heads of 
the commissariat, artillery, ami enirmi'er d(q)artnHMits that the 
siege of Badajos would be undertaken ; and, on the tall of llod- 
ngo, the most active preparations were made lor that service. 

As long before as D(*cember a secret order was sent to an 
officer at liisbon to prepare for service twenty-four pont(K)ns to 
form a bralgc at Abrantes. U|)on tlio 'ifitli of Jamiary, the pre¬ 
liminaries for besieging Badajo^i wctc most rarefiilly arranged 
with the commamluig engiueor by lord \\'('llingl(»u. 

A battering train was embarked at la'^bon iii large ve^sols, 
which put out U) sea ; and th(‘re it was rec^uvial on board small 
craft; and being conveyed up tin* rner (-aldao to Alcarer do 
Sul, was there landed, and transported on country carnages 
across the Alcrntojo to the banks ol' the (liiadiaiia. On the 
arrival of head-quarters at Elvas, the pnquiratiuns were jbimd to 
be in a most forward state. Tfie tools and otor(\^ lia<l all arrived ; 
the bridge apparatus from Abrantes was up and in gcnnl condi-' 
tion; and fnan •iODO to 4(){)0 gabions and fasemes had hvvn |)r<^- 
pared by the Portuguese soldiers at Elvas, or rather m tin* woods 
around. The whole of the ordnance wa< parked u|)on the glaci.s 
of that fortress. Tlie train consisted of sixteen 24-|K)unders, 
twenty IS-pounders procured from Lisbon, and sixteen iron 
24-poimd howitzers brought from Almeida. Tlu'se vast means 
being happily collected, and all the minor preparations complete, 
a pontoon bridge was laid down over the Guadianu on the Llth 
of March; and iilm a flying bridge was established, flirmcd by 
two large Spanish boats. That evening general le Marchant 
passed the river with a brigade of cavalry; and, on the 16th, 
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^^arshal Bero:5ford cropsed the bndiro wjtli men, and 

invested Badajos, on llie south side, without any opposition. 

This force consisted of tlio lijji'ht, third and fourth divisions of 
the army under liculenant-eoloncd Barnard, fronerals Ihctoii and 
Colville. The renKunim^ divisions, under frenerals (iraham and 
IIill, advanced cotL^iderahly; oeeuinod Merida, Iderena, and Al- 
Vpiendralejo; and thus covered the besien-jn^r three, and lay ready 
in tlie held ohsfrMn^ tlui army of Sonlt, 'J'lns marshal had 
35,{HH1 men under his orders; Marmoiit a much strone-er army; 
and, as it was tTioir duty to roinbiiic optTations, and succor 
Badajos, few'expecled that the fortress would be allowed to fall 
without a battle. 

Jjord Welijntt-ton and the commandinrr entrineer made a close 
and leisurelj rcconnoissanee of tlie place. I'hey discovered that 
the defence^ liad l)(*en ver\ rnatennlly unproved and stronjrth- 
ened. The scarps \V(T(‘ many of tliein luu^rhtenod, the outworks 
stroiifrly finished, and a portion of the enc(‘inte was eo\erod by 
an impassable inundation. ’^I'bey had also put the raslh' in such 
a state of defence, that no tlione'lit of a regular attack ufion it 
could b(* (Miterlamed. For it should he remembered the British 
army iiad no miners; sappf'rs witliout experumce; no mortars; 
and a very inadcvpiatt^ ])roiw>rfion ot* p*uns for the sieire of such a 
well arriK'd and well ])roMde(l fortress,—a fortress which the 
governor had t\\ic(' siiceessfully defended when in a condition 
le.S' fbnnidahle, and uilli a gamsoii loss select and efiiciont tliaii 


that now confided to linn. 

To n‘dnee Badaio> by a re£^ul:ir attack was not possible for 
th^ British Commander, lie liad not the means; he had not the 
time* iie(a\^sary I'or so a paTi(*nt a jirocess. 

The (leci-ion of hi^ own mind, the boldness of his soldiers, and 
the zeal of ins devott»d ofiicers, witc his resourcf's, and they did 
not fail him. In the in^ht In'tween the 17lh and Isth of Mareli, 
und(T a luMvy and 1emJ)e^tou^ ram, uroiiiul was broken within 
Kill yards of a di^tachetl fort called tlie Ibcarina, and befoie dav- 
liliCht the ni>prortch('s w*erc‘ lliree feet deej); nor had the work¬ 
men iieen discowred. 

Durinir tlu* J'^lh the work wmit forward; the weatlier was 
W'et and windy; the (*neniv mulea\ored to luiah'r the ]iro£Tre«s 
of tin* lnlK)r'- by a fire (if inu-ketry and field-pieces from Fica- 
rma, and by ii eaimonadi' iiom the ramp;>rts of tlu* town; but 
the casualties were fi*w\ and tin* interruption little. 

On the MMli, the fin* of ar1ill(*ry from the town was very 
heavy; and in th(' afiernoon the onrns('ii maih* a sortie wnth 
loOU iniantrv and 40 Iiopm*. 'fhe workmi: parties were surprised 
and driven out t»f tlu* parall'*! flu* :i few m'niite*^, hut w’crc soon 
fallied; and the enemy, IxMiiir lieiceiy charged, in turn retired. 
The French sappers overtlirvwv a few gabums, and (Mrried ofT a 
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few intrencliing tools, but did very little injury to the parallel 
Much confusion was caused among the unarmed men in the 
engineer’s park by the lew French cavalry, but no stores or 
materials were destroyed. 

The loss on this occasion amounted to 150 killed and wounded. 

Colonel Fletcher, the commanding engineer, was unfortunate¬ 
ly disabled, by a musket-shot in the groin, from continuing 
active personal superintendence: but lord Wellington had so 
high a confidence in this officer, that the attack was still contin¬ 
ued under his direction; and the commairder-in-chief came to 
his tent every morning, accompanied by a stall-officer, with the 
plan of the work executed, and in progress, and concerted wuth 
the colonel on tlie operations for I he day. 

The rain fell m torrents on the evening of the 19th, and 
throughout the night. The same weallier continued; and llie 
duties in the trenches were of necessity very severe, botli from 
the long-contmued exjiosurc of the men, and the little progress 
which could be made m low ground where the trenches were 
full of water. 

On the 22d, the Cuadiana, swollen by the continued rains, 
suddenly rose and swept away the pontoon bridge, eleven of tlie 
pontoons sinking at their anchors. By tins misfortune the diffi¬ 
culties of supplying the anny w ith provisions and military stores 
were so great, tliat some fear was entertained it would become 
necessary to raise the siege. llowe\er, the flying bridges were 
still enabled to work, though slowly, fur tlie force of the current 
greatly impeded them. 

The workmen were nearly knee-deep in fJic trenches, winch 
ever, as they were cleared of w^atcr, filled again. Nevertiieless, 
the troops, being full of confidence in the firmness of their leader, 
persevered in their labors with good lieart; and thesiglit of Iheir 
enemies, and the sound of the cannonade, kept their minds inter¬ 
ested and engaged. 

In the night between the 24tli and 25th of March, six bat¬ 
teries were completed and armed. Ten 24-poun(lers, eleven 18- 
pounders, and seven howitzers were distributed on these bat¬ 
teries; and they opened their fire belbre noon on tlie 25ih. 
Two of these batteries bore upon Fort Picanna, and tlie re¬ 
mainder were directed against the supjiorting defences of the 
place. 

The guns of Picarina were soon silenced, but the defences of 
the work itself were not otherwise much injured; a few jiali- 
sades were, indeed, broken dowm in the covered way; but it 
was in a state to resist any assault less determined than that to 
which it was exposed. 

Lord Welling^n directed that it should be taken that night, 
and charged major-general Kempt with the details of the exe- 
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«^iition. Five hunrlrorl men of the third division were appointed 
to this service. One detaclmient of :;i0() was ordt'red to 
pass round the Hank ftf the work, and force lhef»*or<re; while 
another of like stren^ftli was to inarcli upon tlie coiiiiniinication 
from tlie town, and jiostin^ one Jialf ol‘ its numbers to await and 
^resist the advance.of aiiv succor, was to support with the re- 
'ifiiiindcr the attack upon tlie A resiTve of 100 men 

was formed in tlft* advanced battery, ready to aid these attacks 
by escaladinof tlie front. 

At ten o’clock at •ii^dit the si^^in] was criven, and the troops 
advanced; the re^Tve beini»' formed and ready at its post. 

The lire at the o^ortre was so heavy, and th*^ obstacles so ereat, 
that, despite the hnivi'St etfirts, it was louiid imiKi^-siblo to force 
it. Nevertheless, that half of the second detachment, which, 
in obedience h) its ordi^rs, had supported the attack of the eor^e 
by vain attempts to ^ret over tin; palisiide'^ nnd(‘r the eiuMiiv’s 
fire, searched round the loft think fir a tavorahli* place to rear 
their ladders, ran bravely up, and the Ihrernost men were soon 
ennramid in a hot and very doubtful struirule. 

At this moment friMieral KcMiipt pushed forward tlie reserve: 
they escaladed boldiv; manv were bavon(‘ted back; but tliev 
foui^ht their way over the panifiet, and, after a short and bloodv 
combat within, the work' was taken. 

Alarums were sounded in the town ; rook(‘ts and lifrhts were 
thrown up; a lire opened from every rampart, ns if in dread of 
a coup-de-main ; a sort.*' was attempted m the direction of Pica- 
rina, but instantly repnk-,('d. 

C)f the fjarrison, three* officers and eiirhty men were made 
prisoners; a ft'W escaped ; several wore drowned in an endeavor 
To cross the inundation, and the rest were slam. Of the reso¬ 
lute assailants, 4 officers and oO i icn were killed, 15 officers and 
251) men wounded. 

Ixml Wellmirton was the man thoroup'hiv to appreciate* the 
valor of the soldiers employeil in this atiiiir, and to estimate, 
it deserved, the calm and admirable conduct of efeneral K*mipl. 

. The second parallel was now estahhsluHl m front of Picanna ; 
enfilading and breachmix batteries were erc'ctod; and a tin* of 
grxOLt weiijht was directed u])oii the solid wall^ of Hadaios. Ppon 
the morning of the 5th of April, the breaches were reported 
practicable; m the nrim breach a great extent of wall had 
fallen ; am] the ascent of bolii was easy. 

L/)rd Well'iigton, who heijan now to lie pressed tor time by 
the advance of Soult, and tin* menacing demonstrations of Mar- 
mont on the fnaitier (»f Ueira, was eager liir the assault, and 
desired to storm the place that evening; but, upon a close re- 
cohnoissancc of the two hreache.s, he judired that they had ni- 
terior and formidable retrenchments, and for twentv-tbur hours 

G 2 
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he deferred the attack. lie employed tins time by directing tf>« 
heaviest possible fire to be turned against the old wall of the' 
curtain between tlie two breaches, so that a third opening might 
be obtained, whereby their retrencliments could be turned. 

The fifth division of the army, which had been left in Beira, 
haft been lately withdrawn from that province, and joined the' 
besieging force at this period, / 

The cOTenng army, under Sir Rowland Hilk retired leisurely 
before Soult; two arches of the bridge at Merida were blown 
up, and that general took post at Talavera,o 

The masonry of the old curtain being exposed to the guns of 
all the batteries, soon crumbled under their fire, and a third 
breach was thus made in one day. I/ird Wellington now in¬ 
stantly gave orders for the assault. It look place at ten o’clock 
on the night of thi^ 6th of April, at the appointed moment. 

Two divisions, under colonel Barnard and general Colville, 
were directed to assault the breaches; general J^icton, with liis 
division, was appointed to escalade the wall of the castle; and 
general Leith, with his, to scale the bastion of San Vicente at 
the other extremity of the town. 

The columns moved out of tlic parallels at the same moment 
in silent order, and darkness canopied the city. Led by their 
steady guides, the columns destined to storm the breaches no 
sooner crowned the glacis, and came upon the ditch, than a light 
bngliter than lliat of day, hut of anotJicr sort, illumined all 
things; and tliey could see distinctly the armed walls and tlie 
ready foe. A line of levelled muskets, and the cannon of Xho. 
ramparts, already pointed, vomited forth a deadly fire ; and, amid 
the lurid splendor of countless fire-balls, war clouds of a pale 
and leaden hue rose thickly into upper air. 

The men advanced ; tliey leaped into the covered way where 
the palisades had been destroyinl by the battiTies. Bags fllhft 
with hay w^ere cast into the ditch; ladders were lowered; and 
the brave assailants hurried down the counterscarp into the ditch. 
It was soon crowded with troops. Suddenly an incredible num¬ 
ber of fougasses, shells, and other combustibles, which liad been 
laid along tlie foot of tlie breach and in the ditcli, were fired by 
the garrison. They exploded with an appalling efiect. The de¬ 
struction was terrific, and tlie confusion unavoidable; yet there 
was no pause in the attack. The fourth division pressed boldly 
up a ruinous and unfinished ravelin, mistaking it for the breach. 
No sooner were they on the summit, than tliey found that a dif¬ 
ficult descent yet separated them from tlie breach, and they 
stood exposed, to the very feet, to the small-arms of the garrison. 
A hot fire was opened on them, which, without orders, they be¬ 
gan to return. The head of the light division being led, amid 
all the smoke and noise, a little too far to the right, here )oined 
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the fourth; and the officers had great difficulty in restoring order, 
and leading the men to the true jxjints of attack. 

They did so with a gallantry and zeal never surpassed, and 
led up to the breaches with devoted heroism. But the main 
breach was found strongly retrenched: over the greater part of 
' its face, planks, sti^ded with iron spikes like harrows, had been 
4aid down after dark; and chevaux-de-frise, formed of sword- 
blades. were fi.fed strongly along the summit. The boldest 
hearts, the strongest arms, w'ere unable to force a way past ob¬ 
stacles like these.* The gallant groups, as they came upon tlieso 
defences, were stayed. Volleys of musketry were showered 
upon them from the ramparts, and they all fell slain or disabled 
upon the rubbish. 

Long aftc'r the breach was fimnd to be impracticable, and the 
idea of attemi>Ling it was abandoned, the work of destruction 
went on. 'I'lie brave men, who could not advance, and would 
not retire, clustered near the unfinished ra\ohn, and the traverses 
in the ditch, and met confused and blooiiv deallis. 

Never,” says colonel Jones, “probably never, since the dis¬ 
covery of guniK)wdcr, were men more seriously exposed to its 
action. Shells, hand-grenades, e\ery kind of burning compo¬ 
sition, and missiles of every hellish variety, were hiirliMl into the 
ditch. Tlie roll (»f musketry was incessant; and tin* night was 
now light with the most dazzling fires, and now black w itli utter 
darkni'ss.” 

Berhaps there was never a moment m the life of Wellington 
that he more deeply fell, for his intrepid soldiers tlian when the 
reports were brought to him of this state of things at the 
breaches. 

About miunight this report w’as made, and, yielding to the se¬ 
vere necessity, lord Wellingtou gave orders to withdraw those 
<livisions, and to form them again a little before dayhglit for a 
fresh eflort. It w'as at this moment that a rejiort came in fnm 
general Picton. The castle was taken. The escalade had bt^en 
ohstinaloly opposed. Logs of‘ wood, largo stones, loaded shells, 
-had been arranged along tlie crest of the parapet, and tlieso 
w’ere rolled off ujxin the assailants as they amglit to rear tlieir 
ladders. All the men who first ascended such ns WTre fixed, 
fell by musketry or tlie bayonet; but their comrades Ixildly and 
closely follow^ed, and upon the summit of tlie w^all the British 
bayonet proved tlic better w^^npon, and forcwl its way. The 
castle was taken. Nor was this a solitary success. The fiftli 
division, under general Loitli, ascended the bastion of San 
Vicente with like intrepidity and like rew'ard. As S(X)n as his 
first brigade was fbrnuHl within the bastion, it inovetl forward to 
drive the defenders from the breaches; it w’as soon discovered 
by a party of the garrison, most briskly assaulted, and driven 
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back, under the impression that a f^roat f;)rce was upon them, 
and that they were already turned; but this check was short, 
the mistake soon rectified, and the combat renowinl, A battalion 
of the 8Sth retriment had been formed in reserve in the bastion 
of St. Vicente : with this body, only numbermi^ 200 bayonets, 
colonel Ntififeut received the enemy with ^ steady volley, and 
charging home, instantly overllirew them. The brigade now 
advanced towards tlie breaches. The French immediately 
abandoned them, and dispersed tlirouo'h the town : one body 
only, under Philippon the governor, retired over tlie bridire to 
Fort Christoval for the night, and surrendered at daylight. The 
rest of the enemy’s soldiers wort* all in;ul(» prisoners in tlie city. 
The divisions which hud so dreadfully sulUTed now marched m 
at the breaches, though it was not without ditficiilty tint they 
could pass tliese accumulated obstacles. 'J’Jie third division 
had blown open the castle gates, and descended into the town. 

Badajos was taken. Tliree liuiiflred and seventeen officers, 
3344 men, had fallen in the assault. The foot and the ascent 
of the mam and second breach were heaped vvitli slam. Jn the 
confusion of the storm, the breach in the curtain was never at¬ 
tempted; the guides wore ]»robably killed, and the way was 
missed. Thus this formidable ])lace was carried at the moment 
of assault, not by the breaches, but by a bold and successful 
escalade of twt) distant points where the defences wen^ entire. 
The walls of the castle rose from eiglitecn to twenty-four feet, 
and it was deemed secure from attack. The bxstion of St. 
Vicente had an escarp wall twenty feet in perpendicular; and 
the troops, having ascended this, had yc't twelve feel wliieli in¬ 
clined at an angle to an old p*ira])Ct to surmount by scrambling. 
Both here and at the castle the resistance of the garrison was 
considerable, and the loss of the ass:iilants great; nor do the 
annals of warfare record any exploits more brilliant than these 
gallant escalades. In these cfil»rts, generals Ibcton, ('olville. 
Kempt, Walker, and Bowes were wounded. Lieutcriant-C(»lonel 
Macleod, commanding the 43d, and major O’JIara oi' tlie 9olh, 
were killed at the breaches. 

There is nothing more deeply humiliating to man, or more 
mortifying to military pride, than to find noble qualities and 
base passions in the close alliance in which they are tiKiofbui 
found. It is true, the British soldiers did nut stain their bayomds 
with the blood of their yielding and captive enemies; and out 
of a captured garrison of 4(MK) men, few, ii’ any, were put 
wantonly to the sword: but they no sooner got into Wm place 
than they broke the reins of discipline; they drank, th(?y plun¬ 
dered, they revelled in all licentiousn(»ss; and tlu'ir wild orgies 
and frantic excesses were continued for many hours hrdbre their 
noble commander could possibly control them. I’liis was, at 
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last, done by extraordinary measures and severe examples, and 
by bringing^ fresh and steady troops into tlie town. 

The precautionary orders of W(3llington had been admirable; 
and Ills example and exertions ailer tfic capture of the city 
,were great, as were those of all the officers under his command. 
But the plunder ofia city taken by assault seems to have been 
considered, from tune immemorial, by all soldiers, a privilege. 
It IS a prndlcge (Jbcply dishonorable to the profession of arms; 
deeply injurious to^ good discipline; and which is, in our judg¬ 
ment, falsely regard(!ti as inseparable from the confusion of a 
storm. It IS evident, however, lliat a long and steady course of 
discipline, obtaining generally everywhere tliroughout the armed 
force of a nation, and enforced by the moral power of a nation’s 
voice, can alone effect the important object of putting an end to 
this horrid custom. 

The crimes of the deepest dye committed on tliese and like 
awful occasions, are invariably the work of a few; but the 
wanton destruction of property, the drinking and tlie Ixinfires in 
llie streets, are offences participated in by iiundrcds, who nisli 
in from a scene of bltKKl and peril drunk uitfi slaughter and 
giddy witli success. This we say, as accounting for, and not 
excusing, wickedness. May the liint of this humble pen fall 
upon the heart of some youthful Briton, destincxl hereafter to 
lead our armies or to influences our senate. 

We return from thi^’ brief digression, satisfied tliat it is not 
misplaced in a memoir of tliat great man whose services it is 
our high honor to record, and wliose active and humane exertions 
upon tlic capture of Seringapatain the reader cannot have tbr- 
goUon. 

Upon the fall of Badajos, Soult led Imck the army of the 
south to Seville, wliich place a small Spanish force under the 
conde do Ponno Villeinur was aln*ady menacing. The cavalry 
of tlie allies followed SoultV march, and gained some advantage 
over his rear-guard at Llerena. Ujxin the Kltli of April, Wel¬ 
lington was again in motion with tlie main body of Ins army, to 
idnve Marmunt from Beira. 

That marshal had advanced from Salamanca while Welling¬ 
ton was besieging Badajos; liad left one division to blockade 
TTuidad R(«lrigo, and haii invested Almeida with the remainder 
of Ins force. After vainly endeavoring to nliirm the governor 
of Almeida by the demonstration of a sudden assault, he cross¬ 
ed the Coa at Sabugul, drove away a laxly of militia winch 
would have op^xised his ad\ance, and jieiiotrated to Gastello 
Branco,- But lor tlie sudden and unexpected fall of Badajos, 
and the approach of his active and indefatigable opponent, he 
would have pushed on to Villa Vellia, to destroy, if possible, the 
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bridge. He now retired into Spain, taking with liim tlie division 
he had left before Rodrif>o. 

The head-quarters of Wellington were again established at 
Fuente Gumaldo, and the allied army was again cantoned be¬ 
tween the Agueda and the Coa. As he had taken care to ibrm, 
all his princi])al magazines north of the I)«urt>, his reduced and 
exhausted battalions wore soon and abundantly supplied; nor did 
the irruption of JVlarmont cause greater io^s tnan the destruction 
of one dep<»t at Colenco, which had been hastily, and without 
necessity, set on tire when he advanced. * 

To invite the admiration of the attentive and considerate 
reader to the energy and genius displayed by lord Wellington, 
in thus suddenly and vigorously wresting from the enemy tJie 
two fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, is unnecessary. 
Be it remembered, that those successes were achieved m the 
face of two powerful armies, whose combined strength, had they 
been directed with an ability and activity akm to Jus own, must 
have rendered the triumph of lord Wellington impossible, 

Napoleon was astonished by these events, and he was ap¬ 
prized of them by reports which exhibited ioo plainly tlie con¬ 
fusion and mortitication of his chosem generals. Ills mind was 
already bent upon a rujilun* with Russia; and he had for seve¬ 
ral months conducted his negotialions with the czar with liltle 
sincerity and much reservation. IJe had counted on very dif¬ 
ferent results m tlie Penmsula. J’ortngal liad lioen delivered 
from his armies; Spam was unsubdued; and Ikt banners again 
floated upon two fortresses, winch French soldiers luul vainly 
defended against “ the hideous Jeopard."’ A triumphant ninrch 
to the northern extremity of Europi* had now captivated Ins 
imagination. The prospect dazzled his sight, and tie became 
blind. It presented a gratification to his ]»rjdc not to he tiaegone; 
and he was, for a moment, willing to relax his hold on ^jiam, 
that he might pursue the new ol)i<'ct of his ambition. 

“France,” said Napoleon, m a coniminiicalion to the English 
government after the fall of Badajos,—“France slinll nuiounce 
all idea of extending her dominions beyond the J'yrenees. The 
present dynasty slmll b(^ declared mdejiendent, and S])ain shall 
be governed by a national constitution of her cortez.” When 
the precise meaning of these expressions was demanded by the 
British cabinet, he liaughtdy recovered himself, insisted on tlie 
recognition of Josc'pli as king of Spam, and abruptly closed the 
negotiation. 

Thus, with a violent and indomitable spirit, he would still 
hold Spain, although the hand witli which he grasped it was al¬ 
ready torn and bleeding, wdiile, with llio other armed, he was 
striking at the imperial crown of all the Russias. 
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CHAP. viii. 

LORD WELLINGTON DIRECTS GENERAL HILL TO DESTROY THE ENEMY’s 

BRIDGE AT ALMARAZ,-GENERAL HILL TAKES FORTS NAPOLEON AND RA- 

* GITSA, AND BURNS Tiy-: BRUMjI:.-LORD WELLING I’ON ADVANCES TO SAL- 

AMANCA.—TAKES THE FOU'l'IFIKJ) CONVENTS IN THAT CITY-MANUiU- 

VRES ON THE D'iURO-BLVTS MARMONT X\ BATTLE-MARCHES TO 

MADRID. 

Head-quarters, a% was stated in last chapter, were a^ain 
established at Fuente Ciinialdo, and tlu' allies were ap^am can¬ 
toned hetvvoen tlu* Ap*ueda and the (Via; but their active and 
indefatiiifable leadiT was busied in prefiarinp^ tor them a new 
field of frlery, and for himself a new title to renowm. The 
Frencli urniK's of the north and sontli had a constant, easy, and 
secure conimunicalion by a bridije ol' boats n[)on the Tap^us at 
Ahnaraz, Ttidi'stroy this liridoe \vas alisolutely necessary bc- 
fun* lord Wellirii^ton could act ot]cII^lvely a^'ain^t Marmont with 
prudence*; for that marshal coui.l readily asseiiibie inure than 
5U,0lH) men to op|)OM‘ Innu while in tli'* south mar.duil Suult 
commanded a force of num Tlu* army immediately 

under VVeliniirton could oiilv mu. ter •'IIMKH) bavunets and 3000 

* 

horse, lijr it was nettry to lea\e a stnaii; corps of observa¬ 
tion ill Spimsh K'-Tiem liluiM. 'I'ius corps consisted of 10,000 
mfdiitrv anti I'iOO horse, cniier Sir Rowland Hill, and lav at Al- 
mendnilejo and itsvicmitv, iiatroli.iu towards Seville, and ob- 
scrvme’ tlie inovt‘menU> oi' marshal Smll. Lord Wellinsrton, 
havnuf resolvt*d upon Ins plan of oi)(*iMtion'i, directed Sir Row¬ 
land to destroy the bridge at Almaraz. ddtat ollicer performed 
the service intrusted to lam witli las cu-^tomarv zeal, viiror, and 
^ooJ tortuiK*. It was known that the hiidi;** was defended on 
lioth sultjs of tlie river by vt*rv formulahlt* works and a suffitoenl 
C^arrison. Thi'ridon* a coii'^hierable eiiiaj>m(*nt of artilh^ry and 
enp'ineers’ means was necessary to tlu* success of the under¬ 
taking’. Tliest*, consistinp* of six 'Jl-pounder howitzers, with 
jtke ne<‘(*ssary ammunition sit-res, of six pontotins; and of twelve 
^ladders tliirty fv‘C*t m lenirtii; vvtu’e lirouplit up from Elvas to 
Merida by Montiju. The two arciies of the old hndpfe at Me- 
rula, which, jus has been rt*lated, had been destroyed, were now 
hastily repaired witli such materials os some ruined buildinors 
near the spot supplied; and, on the 12th of May, the infantry 
and cavalry destined for this service marclied from Almcndrolejo, 
filed over tlie bndpfo, and the whole force top^cther with its 
equipment was cis.Munblod m tliat placf*. 

The works at Alinaraz had been constructed with skill and 
care. On the rmlit of the river was a redoubt tor 400 men 
called Fort Ragusa, vvdth a masonry tower of considerable 
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height, and loop-holed, in the interior. Tliis work not standing 
sufficiently close to the bridge, was flanked by a fleclio con¬ 
structed on the river bank. Upon the left bank of the river the 
bridge was defended by a strong well flanked tete de pont; 
while upon some heights, rising immediately near, was a re-^ 
doubt for 450 men, called Fort JVapoleon, JTliis work, like that 
on the right bank, had a loop-holed tower, twenty-five feet high 
in the interior. 

The road to Almaraz from the south, crosses a range of diffi¬ 
cult mountains, about four miles from the^ bridge, and descends 
continually towards the river from one lofty point, marked by 
the old tower of Miravete. This tower, which stands near the 
road, the French had fortified; surrounding it by a lower wall 
and rampart, and arming it with several pieces of ordnance- 
Upon the road, at a little distance, stands a solitary inn. This 
house and the tower they had connected by works into a line of 
defence so strong, that to force the pass and make a way for the 
advance of artillery was not possible. Not expecting to find the 
enemy’s preparations at all points so very complete, Sir Howland 
Hill had so arranged his movements on the evening of the 16th, 
as to carry the castle of Miravete with one column; to force the 
high road with a second; and with tlie third to cross the sierra 
at the pass of Cueva considerably to his right, and descend at 
the same moment upon Almaraz. 

With these intentions he marched, upon the evening of the 
16th, from his ground near Jaraicejo; but the column which 
marched by the pass of Cueva was so delriycd that it was broad 
daylight before it had descended half-way to Almaraz; it was 
therefore halted and countermarched. The first and second 
columns had found both the castle of Miravete and the pass of 
Miravete in a state of defence which could not justify an attack 
with any reasonable hope of success; as the surprise of tlic re¬ 
doubt below was at that moment out of the question. The three 
brigades bivouacked on the mountain the day and night of the 
17lh ; and upon that day and the following the whole range of 
Miravete was examined with care to find some ])assagc for the- 
guns; and the castle and road were reconnoitred with a closer 
scrutiny; but not a hope was left of forcing the pass, nor was 
any spot found upon the ridge where artillery could cither be 
passed or lowered. Sir Rowland Hill, disappointed but not dis¬ 
pirited, resolved instantly upon one of those bold and dashing 
efforts, which, though they cannot command success, deserve it. 

At nine in the evening of the 18th, he led a brigade down the 
sierra, by a goats’ path, through Romangorda; and at daybreak 
the head of his column was halted in a concealed position, about 
800 yards from Fort Napoleon. It was nearly eight o’clock be¬ 
fore tlie rear was up and all the troops were formed ; hut their 
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march, covered by intervening hills, had not been seen, and their 
vicinity was not suspected. 

The French soldiers were crowded on the parapet of their 
work, watching the progress of an attack upon Miravete; which, 
.however, was merely a feint, intended to have been simultaneous 
with the escalade. »They had no suspicion of an attack till the 
rush of the assailants, the sight of their ladders and the opening 
of their firing parties alarmed them, already on the alert, into 
awifl resistance. JVith a good order, exceeded only by their 
valor, the 50th regimbnt, and one wmg of the Tlst, soon mount¬ 
ed the parapet, and the defenders gave way. Their contest for 
the interior defences was but sliort: they abandoned the re¬ 
trenchment and tower, and fled to the tete de pont. Here was 
a scene of great confusion; for the pursuers entered tlie work 
with them. They rushed upon the bridge; but three of the 
boats were already cut away by the fugitives who first crossed. 
Many fell or leaped into the river, and were drowned: about 250 
were made prisoners. 

The commandant of Fort Ragusa, after firing a few rounds 
upon Fort Napoleon, the guns of which were already turned 
against him, evacuated his post in disgraceful haste, and marched 
away. 

The river was soon passed; the tow'ers and magazines in the 
forts, and in the tete dc pont, were blown up; the guns thrown 
into the Tagus; the palisades, barriers, stores of timber and of 
tools, the pontoons and their carriages, w^ere consumed by fire, 
and the works utterly effaced and destroyed. 

This important service was effected with the loss of only 15 
officers and l(i2 privates, killed and wounded. 

Soult was already in motion, to act upon Sir Rowland Hill’s 
communications with Badajos and Elvas; while Mannont was 
hastening to the Tagus. Upon the 21st of May, Sir Rowland’s 
corps was already at Truxillo, on its return. Soiilt relinquished 
all hope of intercepting him; and when the advanced guard of 
Mannont reached the banks of the Tagus, they saw nothing but 
Wackened ruins instead of formidable forts; and a friendly gar- 
/rL«on in the tower of Miravote, now useless, whom they could 
*nqt relieve. It was not until the 11th of July following that 
this isolated detachment, closely watched by guerillas, and suf¬ 
fering from famine, was released by the advance of a strong 
detachment from Toledo- They then destroyed the works, and 
left the pass open. 

The bold conduct and happy issue of the important expedition 
of general Hill gave a security and hopefulness to the offensive 
movpments contemplated by lord Wellington, which they had 
otherwise wanted, and without which, he could not have availed 
himself of any success to penetrate for into Spain. He now 
VoL. iL n 
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rapidly completed his own arrangements for moving forward. 
A month’s provision for the whole army was collected and stored 
at Rodrigo. Some heavy howitzers and three IS-poundere, with 
the necessary ammunition, were secretly prepared for a march 
at Almeida. The bridge upon the Tagus at Alcantara was re* 
paired to facilitate his communication witii the corps of Hill, 
and, on the 13th of June, he suddenly broke up from his canton¬ 
ments. Upon the 17th of June, he appeared before Salamanca, 
and crossed tlie Tormes by fords above and below the city; as 
the allies advanced, Marmont slowly retired, 

Salamanca being a valuable post to the French, and contain¬ 
ing a very large depot, they had constructed, on the ruins of 
some convents, tliree strong forts. These works were garrisoned 
by 800 men, and were so tbnnidable as to be quite secure from 
any but a regular attack. Tliey were accordingly besieged by 
the division of general Clinton in due form. This operation was 
covered by the whole army, which occupied a position tliree 
miles in front of Salamanca, called the heights of Christoval. 
The right of the army rested on ttie Tormes near Cabrarizos; 
the left upon a tributary stream of that river near Villares de la 
Reyna. The besiegers broke ground before tlie fortified con¬ 
vent of St. Vicente on the night of the 17th. On the 19th the 
artillery battered m breach, but the ammunition was cxliausted 
before a way into the fort was opened. Nevertheless the de¬ 
fences were so much damaged by the fire of the batteries, that 
an escalade was attempted. The assailants were repulsed with 
the loss of major-general Bowes, commanding the attack, and 
120 men killed and wounded. The general, a devoted and gal¬ 
lant soldier, was much lamented. 

From the 20th to the 27th, marshal Marmont essayed many 
manoeuvres for the relief of tliese forts, and made various de¬ 
monstrations of passing the Tonnes by his left, and acting upon 
Wellington’s line of communication with Rodrigo; but all his 
manoeuvres and demonstrations were vain. He could not induce 
the British commander to make one false movement. The allied 
army was held perfectly in hand; its front changod; and it^ 
right being placed on tlie ford of Santa Martha, it was ready to 
act upon either bank as required; while only one brigade ol 
cavalry was sent across the Tormes in observation. In the night, 
however, of the 24th, Marmont passed the river himself at Hu¬ 
erta with the greater part of his force. This being known at 
dawn, two divisions of infantry and a second brigade of cavaliy 
were sent across the ford of &nta Martha. The rest of the al¬ 
lied army was collected between Morisco and Cabrarizos; the 
advance still maintaining its position at Aldea Lengua. Marmont 
pushed on to Calvarassa de Abaxo; but, finding Graham be¬ 
tween that place and Salamanca in order of battle, and observ- 
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ing that he might be easily supported and strengthened from the 
right bank, he halted, and in the evening repassed the Tormes 
at Huerta, and took up his old position at Villares on the British 
left. During these various movements there was no affair of 
•great moment. 

On the 2()th ther^? w^as a cavalry skirmish in front of the posi¬ 
tion of St. Chnstyval, and on the night of the 21st the enemy 
established a post on the right flank of the allies, from which he 
was driven by the yth division. A general so calm and skilful 
as lord Wellington, having the advantage of the central base 
for his own movements, was not to be disturbed or forced from 
his resolve. The baffled Marmont sought to communicate with 
the forts in vain; and the error which lie had committed in 
shutting up 800 men in such a post was discovered when it was 
without remedy. On the 26th a supply of shot arrived, and tlie 
batteries again commenced their fire with hot shot. The con¬ 
vent of St. Vicente was soon on lire in many places; but the 
fires were extinguished by the garrison. The howitzer battery 
continued to fire hot shot throughout the night; and by ten 
o’clock the next morning the convent of St. Vicente w^as in 
flames; and m the gorge of the fort Gayetano there was an open 
breach. The commandants of these forts hoisted the white 
flag, but demanded three hours’ delay before they surrendered. 
Lord Wellington limited them to five minutes, at the expiration 
of which time, no submission being mailc, the batteries resumed 
their fire; the storming parties advanced: and the forts were 
earned at the bayonet’s point with very little resistance. Very 
few of the enemy were slain, but about 766 were made prisoners. 

These works were immediately disarmed and destroyed. The 
guns and all the military stores were given to the Spaniards; 
among the latter a large supply of clothing was found : for, as 
lias been already observed, Salamanca was the grand depot of 
the army of Portugal, and hence the labor and expense which 
had been bestowed upon its defences. 

Tlie siege and capture of these forts cost the allies 36 officers, 
'and 456 men killed and wounded. No sixiner did Marmont as¬ 
certain the full of the works, than he withdrew the garrison 
Alba de I’ormes, and retired upon the Doiiro. On the 2d 
of July the cavalr}' of the allies overtook his rear-guard, near 
Tordesillas, and drove them across the river in great confusion. 
Marmont now took up a position on the right bank of the Douro, 
having his right at Polios, his left at Simancas on the Pisuerga, 
and his centre at Tordesillas. The British line stretched from 
La Scea on its right to Polios on its left. Head-quarters were 
established at Rueda; and the Douro flowed between the hostile 
armies. The position of the French was strong: the right bank 
of the Douro does for the most part command the passage of 
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that river. The bridges were secured, and tiiey had fortified , 
posts at Zamora and Toro, Moreover, the bend of the river' 
was in their favor; for it so encircled the position of the allies, 
that nothing but vigilance and prompt manoeuvre could save it 
from being attacked on one or other of its flanks at a disad¬ 
vantage. ♦ 

From the 3d to the 15th of July, the hostile commanders lay 
watchful but inactive—with the exception of such correspond¬ 
ing movement on the part of the allies as any change of position 
on the French line demanded. Whil^ Marmont remained 
stationary behind the Douro, he was joined by a large reinforce¬ 
ment of horse, and by the strong division of general Bonnet, 
which he had summoned from the Asturias. Soon after this, 
upon the 15th, Marmont having moved a considerable corps 
down the river, the allied army was marched to its left, and 
head-quarters transferred from Rueda to La Nava del Rey. On 
the 16th two divisions of the French crossed the bridge at Toro. 
Lord Wellington, suspecting this to be merely a demonstration, 
only moved a part of his force upon Toro, and with the mam 
body took up a strong position on the Guarena, occupying 
Fuente la Pena and Canizql; while the 4th and light divisions, 
under general Cole, were posted at Castrejon on the Trahancos; 
which, like the Guarena, is a stream tributary to the Douro. 

On the night of the 16th the two divisions of the enemy re¬ 
crossed the bridge at Toro, destroyed it, and again effected their 
junction with Marmont at Tordesillas. Here the whole force, 
being concentrated, passed the river; and, by a forced march of 
forty miles, was early on the morning of the IHth in presence of 
the two British divisions on the Trahancos. By this great exer¬ 
tion the communication of Marmont with Madrid, from whence 
he expected to be joined by the army of the centre, was per¬ 
fectly opened, and the two hostile divisions before him were 
placed in some danger. This advantage the French marshal 
lost no time in seeking to improve. His cavalry, supported by 
infantry and artillery, instantly engaged tlie British horse; who, 
being outnumbered, soon began to lose ground in a conflict 
manifestly unequal. In the distance the whole French army - 
was advancing. The situation of the light and 4th division?- 
was very critical. Already was the enemy menacing their line 
of retreat and pressing upon both flanks; when Wellington, 
quickly advancing a support of cavalry and horse-artillery to 
check the progress of the French, extricated these troops from 
their difficulty, and directed their retreat upon the heights of 
Canizal in their rear. This movement was executed Witli per¬ 
fect order, and with small loss; although in the presence of an 
enemy who pursued so closely as to open upon them from forty 
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pieces of artillery as they passed the Guarena to join the army 
now embattled on the heights of Canizal. 

No sooner was the main body of the French up, and the hostile 
armies in presence, than Marmont pushed a heavy column across 
the Guarena to gam a ridge upon the flank of the allies, which 
would have comr/landed the Salamanca road, and have turned 
the British left. This efiort was hotly repulsed by tlie division 
of general Cole* and by a brilliant charge of cavalry. In this 
affair a French igeneral and 300 men were made prisoners. 
During the operatiSiis of this day, the allies lost in killed and 
wounded from 500 to 600 men, and the French must have suffered 
a considerable, though not perhaps an equal, loss.* 

The 19th wa.s wholly passed in inanmuvres; Marmont mena¬ 
cing the right of the allies, and moving several divisions to his 
left. All tlicse movements were immediately observed and met 
on the part of lord Wellington by others. The whole of the 
allied army was collected behind the Guarena, and during the 
night it was disposed m battle order on the plain of Vallesa. 

At dawn of day on the 20th tlie French army was plainly seen 
marching to its left along the naked heights of the Guarena m 
perfect order. The allies were on the instant put in motion to 
their right; and the two armies marched for several hours in an 
open country where the heights arc very inconsiderable, moving 
in parallel lines within half-carmoii-shot of each other, and ready 
at a word to form the battle front and engage. 

A sight more glorious and more solemn, war does not often 
present. Ninety thousand combatants marched, side by side ns 
it were, without collision, each host admiring the array of its op¬ 
ponents,—all eyes eager m their gaze, and all ears attent for the 
signal sound of battle. 

The head of the enemy’s columns, having the advance of the 
allies, was enabled to cross the (luarena higher up unopposed, 
and formed on a range of heights wliicli extended on the left 
flank of the allied force nearly to Salamanca. Wellington 
merely threw back that flank, without the slightest confusion, 
and marched in column along the bottom of tliose heights in a 
parallel direction to the enemy Upon this line the allied army 
. remained in position tor the night; but lord Wellington detached 
one division of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, to Aldea Len- 
gua on the Tormes, to observe the enemy, who occupied, in great 
strength, Cabila Fuento and Villaruela. 

On the morning of the 21st the allied army was again placed 
upon its old position of Ht. Christoval. In tlie afternoon the 
eneifly crossed the Tormes with the greater part of his troops 
between Alba and Huerta, and moved by his left towards the 

* Oh this day lord Wellington with his stalf was closely pressed by n body 
of French cavalry, and but for the speed of hjs horse would have been taken 
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roads leading to Ciudad Rodrigo. In the evening, lord Welling¬ 
ton, leaving the third division and a brigade of Portuguese 
cavalry at Cabrarizos on the right of the Tormcs, passed the 
river by the bridge of Salamanca and the fords, and placed his 
troops in a position of which the right was upon one of two rocky 
eind abrupt heights in the midst of the plain, called dos Arapiles, 
and the left rested on the Tormes below tlie ford of Santa 
Martha. 

The French occupied the heights of La Pena, and held the 
village of Calvarosso de Anba; and their p/)sition was favorably 
covered and concealed by thick wood. Skirmishing began with 
the dawn, and a strong detachment of the French soon seized 
the more distant and strongest of the two hills called the Arapi¬ 
les. The right of the allied position was thus rather open to an¬ 
noyance ; it was therefore extended en poience to the heights 
behind the village of Arapiles, and that hamlet was occupied 
with light infantry. At the same time the third division and 
Portuguese cavalry were ordered to cross the Tormes, and 
posted at Aldea Tejada, as a furtlier support to the right. Both 
Wellmgton and Marmont at this moment were masters of their 
respective lines of communication, and free to accept or decline 
battle as they chose. The French army of the centre was ad¬ 
vancing to join tlie army of Portugal, and was only three marches 
distant; and a strong reinforcement of cavalry and artillery from 
the army of the north was close at hand. 

Marmont was already at the head of 47,000 good troops; out¬ 
numbering the allies by at least 5000 men. If he was strength¬ 
ened by the junction of the army of the centre, Wellington’s 
retreat into Portugal would have been a compelled necessity; but 
the French marshal sought to alarm his opponent by attempting 
to turn his nglit, and threatening to interpose a force on the line 
of his communication with Rodrigo. This movement was made 
by the marshal upon some heights, about half a mile in front of 
the British, by tlie extension of his troops considerably to the left. 
This manoeuvre was performed with great display; with a noisy 
cannonade, and a cloudy cover of skirmishers tlirown out on his 
front and flank. The extension of this infantry was first ob¬ 
served through his glass by a stafl-ofEcer; who, being near lord - 
Wellington, reported what he saw. No sooner did Wellington 
satisfy himself of the error which Marmont had thus committed, 
than he uttered an exulting exclamation, and made immediate 
dispositions fi>r the attack. 

Little suspicious of his intentions, the French were engaged 
in a partial combat with a detachment of guards which held the 
village of Arapiles, and resisted all efforts to dislodge them. 

SuddenN the 3d division under Packenham, simported by two 
brigades of artillery and several squadrons under D’Urban, moved 
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upon the enemy’s left at a rapid pace; was formed at once across 
► their flank, and, steadily advancing*, drove all before them, out¬ 
flanking them on all points, where they tried to make a stand, 
and pursuing them from one height to another, till tliey made 
•above 3(K)0 prisoners. The divisions of Cole and Leith, supported 
by those of Clinton%nd Hope, advanced to the attack of their 
front nearly at the same time, while Pack led a brigade of Por¬ 
tuguese against that one of the two Arapilcs which tliey occupied. 
Generals .Cole and J^.eitti made an immediate impression ujxiii the 
enemy’s front, and dAve his troops before tliem from one height 
to another. Then bringing forward their right as they advanced, 
they continually gamed strength upon his Hank. These divisions 
were gallantly supported by the cavalry under Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, who executed a most brilliant charge against a body of the 
enemy’s infantry with complete success. It was here that, 
charging at the head of his brigade, major-general Le Marchant, 
a noble officer, was slain. 

The very gallant effort of Pack upon the Arapiles failed, and 
thus the enemy wxTe enabled to throw some troops on tlie flank 
of the 4th division; while that body, which had already earned 
the crests of the heights in its front, was stoutly met and opposed 
by a reserve division under general Bonnet. General Cole him¬ 
self was W'ounded; and the 4tli division, thus severely pressed, 
was compelled to give way : but the check was of little moment; 
the ground was regained by a brigade of the 5th division in the 
second line; wdiich by a skilful change of front took the enemy 
in flank with a heavy fire, and drove them again backwards. This 
judicious movement was directed by mar&hal Beresford. The 
left and centre of the enemy were now beaten, and a brigade 
from the division of general Clinton earned tlie Arapiles. But 
the French right was as yet unbroken; it was strengthened 
every moment by the troops defeated on the left; and presented 
a new and stubborn front on a well-clioscn {x^sition. Marmont 
had been wounded, but the zeal and firmness of general Clause], 
who succeeded to the command in this trying moment, and here 
* rallied the disheartened army, deserves all praise. Lord Wel¬ 
lington’s dispositions for the attack of this new position were soon 
nipde. He found a formidable artillery posted along its front; 
large bodies of cavalry on cither flank; and the face of the heights 
was a clear glacis swept by their guns. 

The Ist and light divisioDK, with one brigade of British and one 
of Portuguese from the 4th, were directed to turn the right, 
while general Clinton with the 6th division, supprted by the 3d 
and 5th, was ordered to assail it in front. These orders were 
promptly and heroically obeyed. The 6th division advanced 
under a storm of bullets from a well-served artillery, and under 
a heavy fire of musketry. They sustained a heavy loss with ad- 
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st^diness; and no sooner gained the level of tlieir 
enemiea, tjwn they rushed upon them with the bayonet, and ^ 
mippor^ by the movement of the 4th division on the Hank, they 
drove baek the French troops in the greatest po^Me disorder. 
It was already nearly dark: the allies pursued them in the^ 
direction of Huerta, and the fords on the fTormes; but, under 
cover of the woods and the night, a vast number of fugitives, 
who would otherwise have swelled the triumph as prisoners, 
effected their escape, ^ ^ 

A field covered with slain and wounded ^Idiers of both armies, 


two eagles, eleven pieces of artillery, and 7tHK) prisoners, at¬ 
tested at once the severity of the contest, and the greatness ol‘ 
the victory. The allies had IMKK) killed and wounded. Gen¬ 
erals Beresford, Cotton, Cole, Leith, and Alten were among the 
wounded. 


This success, great and glorious as it was, would have been 
yet fuller in its fruit, had not the Spaniards abandoned the castle 
of Alba de Tormes, at which point the enemy was enabled to 
cross the river without delay or resistance. However, the cav¬ 
alry of the allies came up with the French rear-guard near La 
Serna the next morning; and general Bock, commanding a 
brigade of heavy German dragoons, with unhesitating spirit 
charged three squares of infantry, broke tliem, sabred very many, 
and gleaned 900 prisoners. Such of these battalions as were 
not cut up or taken threw away their arms, scrambled over the 
fields, and joined the main body of the retiring army. But the 
enemy was still strong in cavalry, and was joined by a numerous 
reinforcement in that arm, as also by horse-artillery, two days 
after the battle. By making forced marches, and being thus 
covered, they were enabled to effect their retreat to Valladolid 
without furtlier loss. To this city Wellington pursued them; 
they retired upon Burgos as he approached. He entered Valla¬ 
dolid on the 30th, but the next day recrossed the Douro; and, 
fixing his head-quarters at Cuellar, prepared for a movement 
against the army of the centre. By great exertions supplies were 
brought up, and he was enabled to march forwards again on tHe 
6th of August. General Clinton’s division, and some of the regi-^ 
ments which had suffered the most severely, were left to observe 
the line of the Douro; while the main body of the army took the 
route of Segovia and St Ildefonso to the capital. The intrusive 
king had already retired upon that point with the army of the 
centre. Lord Wellington reached St Ildefonso on the 9th of 
August On the two following days his victorious troops, defiling 
by the passes of Guadarama and Naval Serrada, crossed the 
mountains, and descended to the plains of New Castile. On the 
11th there was an affair of cavalry at Majalonda, between the 
horse of the army of the centre and a small body of heavy Ger- 
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man and Portuguese cavalry. The enemy having approached the 
. post of general D’Urban’s brigade of Portuguese cavalry, the 
general led them to charge the uBvanced squadrons of the French; 
but the Portuguese were not equal to the encounter. They turned 
, and gave way,—leaving three guns of the horse-artillery to the 
enemy, and fell bac^k uj)oii the Germans in confusion, by whose 
gallantry, I However, the French were soon checkqd. The infantry 
of tlie allies coinmg m sight, they now burned the gun-carriages 
which they had ccyitured, and fell back upon Madrid. 

Jaseph lluonapart# rt'tired from that city on the night of the 
11th, accompanied by marshal Jourdan; and, leaving 2000 men 
in the fortified })ost of the Ketiro, marched with the rest of his 
troops upon Aranpiez, and crossed the Tagus for security. Upon 
the 16th he contnined his retreat m the direction of Valencia. 


The reception of the allied army and its illustrious command¬ 
er, by the citizens of Madrid, was of itself a bright reward and 
a joyous triumph. They came forth to meet their deliverers 
with those shouts and gestures of admiration and gratitude 
which mark the enthusiasm and sincerity of that impassioned 
people. 

Lord Wellington rode instantly to reconnoitre tlio defences of 
the Retiro. That palace, with the walled and extensive gardens 
from which it takes its name, stands upon an (dcvation at the 
eastern extremity of the city. ITpon this site, where are also to 
be found a museum, a porcelain manufactory, a circus for bull¬ 
fights, and a botanical ganien, tlie enemy liad formed a spacious 
retrenched post It was in fact an extensive citadel, having a 
triple line of defence, but requiring a large garrison. Welling¬ 
ton directed tin* exterior enceinte to be forced on the following 
evening. On the morning of the 14th the arrangements for at¬ 
tacking the garrison in its second line of defence being completed, 
the commandant surrendered. The tnxips were made prisoners 
of war; and an arsenal, containing 1K() pieces of ordnance, 20,000 
stand of arms, and military stores of every description, was de¬ 
livered into the power of the victors. 

On the morning of the 13tli don Carlos de Espafia was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Madrid, and the new constitution was pro¬ 
claimed amid the loud vivas of exulting crowds. The entire 
population poured into the streets and squares; every tongue 
was loosened; on all sides were heard the accents of joy; 
laurels and flowers decorated the gay scene. Taj)estry and 
carpets were hung from the balconies; holiday dresses were 
put on; holiday greetings were given; and the holiday smiles 
of man, women, and children repaid the army for all its toils. 
But Wellington was more especially the object of their praise 
arid honor: wherever he appeared, cries rent the air of “ Long 
live the duke of Ciudad Rodrigo!”—“ Ijong live Wellington !” 
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Green boughs, and flowers, and shawls, were strewn before his 
horse’s feet Here it should be recorded, that when, upon the 
22d of August, the new council w'aited upon him with all the 
ceremonies of state to offer to him a congratulatory address as 
duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, conceived in those glowing terms 
which are fitting towards a deliverer, Wellington replied with 
simple dignity, and unaffected modesty; nor did he notice in his 
reply their proud and swelling enumeration of his great suc¬ 
cesses, further than by one line : “ The events of war are in the 
hands of Providence.” In this spirit he looked back upon his 
past achievements; in this spirit he contemplated the severe 
trials and arduous duties whicli coming events might yet impose 
on him. 


CHAP. IX. 

THE POSITION OF THE ALLIES.—IX>RD WELLINGTON MARCHES NORTH, AND 

BESIEGES BURGOS,-THE FRENCH ARMIES OF THE NORTH, SOUTH, AND 

CENTRE COMBINE THEIR MOVEMENTS.-LORD WELLINGTON WITHDRAWS 

THE ALLIES FROM MADRID, BREAKS UP FROM BEFORE BURGOS, AND 

CONCENTRATES HIS ARMY UPON THE TORMES.-IS FOLLOWED BY THE 

enemy’s UNITED FORCE.-RETIRES INTO PORTUGAL.-TAKER UP WINTER 

CANTONMENTS.-VISITS CADIZ AND LISBON.-RETURNS TO THE ARMY. 

The objects of lord Wellington’s advance upon Madrid were 
only in part attained. The supports, upon which he had hope¬ 
fully reckoned, failed him. The expedition from Sicily did not 
reach the eastern coast of Spain till Suchet had beaten and dis¬ 
persed the armies of Catalonia and Valencia. 

With a weak division of 6000 men, a great part of them 
foreigners, general Maitland could not in prudence then attempt 
any descent in Catalonia; but, learning that the army of 
O’Donnel had been defeated at CastelJa, and driven into Murcia, 
he sailed to Alicante, landed his troops, and preserved that 
fortress from the fate to which it was thus exposed. Suchet and 
Joseph Buonaparte were now free to unite their forces in Volen- ■ 
cia, and Soult was in motion to combine lus operations with 
theirs. All the Spanish forces in the south were at this time 
under Ballasteros; but with a low and petulant pride, that vain 
and jealous Spaniard refused to acknowledge lord Wellington 
as commander-in-chief of the allies, or to obey his orders: 
therefore he made no attempt to impede the movements of 
Soult, although the importance of such effort was obvious, and 
he had been commanded to make it. We anticipate:—marshal 
Soult had advanced in the month of June against Sir Rowland 
Hill, at the head of 25,000 men; but the firm countenance and 
judicious dispositions of Sir Rowland forbade him to risk a 
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second battle on the field of Albuera, and upon the 23d of that 
b month he had again retired on Seville. 

During these operations in Estremadura, an aflJair of cavalry 
occurred on the 11th of June, in which a brigade of British, 
, under general Slade, having pursued some slight advantage too 
far, fell in with a h^avy body of the enemy’s horse in reserve, 
and was briskly driven back, with a loss of more than 150 sabred 
or taken. • 

One of the first eflects of the victory at Salamanca was to 
free the kingdom *ol> Andalusia from the grasp of Soult. He 
immediately directed the castle of Niebla to be blown up, and 
that district to be evacuated. At tlie same time he put Seville 
so far in a state of defence as to cover his march when he 
should retire. 

Upon the fall of Madrid, he raised the blockade of Cadiz. 
Here the French abandoned their lines with such haste, that 
they could not destroy the half of their stores. Thirty gun-boats 
and 500 pieces of cannon, many of lliein uninjured, were taken 
by the Spanish troops. Soult then concentrated tlie army of 
Andalusia in Granada, leaving eight battalions in Seville, wiiere 
the Cartuxa was occupied as a citadel, that he might hold tliat 
important city till tlic necessity of finally retiring from the south 
of Spain was forced upon him. 

The French force from tlie Ime.s before Cadiz marched there¬ 
fore upon Seville, when they broke up the blockade, and were 
astonished as they approadied that city to find it in possession 
of the allies. Concluding tliat Sir Rowland Hill had taken the 
place, they hastily turned upon Carmona, and took Uie route of 
Granada. But the troops in Seville were a strong detachment 
of Spaniards under general Cruz-Morgeon, and a British regi¬ 
ment under colonel Skerret. This small force was sent from 
Cadiz—landed in the Guadalquivir—and making a rapid march 
by San Lucar, suddenly seized the suburb Tnana on the morn¬ 
ing of the 27th of August. The French in Seville immedi¬ 
ately attempted to destroy the bridge between the suburb and 
'ttie city; but the inhabitants loudly hailing the allies, soon made 
a passage for them by laying planks across the part which the 
enemy had broken down. The advanced guard crossed instantly, 
and made 200 prisoners in the town. Sir Rowland Hill had 
already been summoned from Estremadura; and, by tlie close 
of August, he occupied Toledo, Yepez, and Aranjuez; thus 
covering the right of the mam army, and guarding all the roads 
which led from the south of Spain to Madrid. The situation of 
Wellington in the capital was now difficult in the extreme: his 
ej^pectations were disappointed; his projects, for a time, at least, 
defeated; and it became evident that the deliverance of Spain 
must yet, for another season of patience and perseverance, be 
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delayed. The military chest was empty, and a few Uiousand 
dollars only could be raised. The citizens of Madrid were not 
wanting in the spirit of generous devotion, but tliey were poor. 
The invader had left them little to bestow upon their allies 
beyond the ration of the passing day, and the word of blessing 
and good will. The unexceptionable securities ofiered by tlie 
British general produced a sum so scanty as was totally inade¬ 
quate to the pressing wants of the army. 

At this time the cortez wore w'holly occupied with tlieir new 
constitution. In the liberated districts no»military system hod 
been adopted. The regency, indeed, had decreed the raising of 
50,000 men to reinforce the Spanish army ; but these were to 
be obtained by voluntary enlistment, and according to fixed pro¬ 
portions, in each province throughout all Spain. 

Cadiz, Carthagena, and Alicante were, at this very moment, 
garrisoned principally by the allies; and upon the allies, in fact, 
the whole weight of the war was now imposed. 

Independent of the corps of Soult in Granada, nearly 100,000 
French troops might yet be brought to bear upon the army of 
Wellington. From all sides Madrid was menaced. General 
Clause!, with the army lately under Marmont, had again ad¬ 
vanced to the Douro, had driven back the Spanish army of 
Gallicia,—the most efficient yet remaining together,—and had 
liberated the French garrisons of Zamora and Toro. 

Thus, becoming alarmed for his communications with Portugal, 
and desirous to open others with the northern coast of Spain, by 
which he might be more easily supplied from England with 
such reinforcements and succors as could be spared to him, 
lord Wellington decided to march in person against Clausel. 

He quitted Madrid on the 1st of September, leaving behind 
him the two divisions most in need of repose. Sir Rowland 
Hill was directed to take post on the Jarama, and cover Madrid 
on that side. Should Soult marcli direct upon the capital, Bal- 
losteros was requested to join Hill; should he move towards 
Valencia, the Spanish general was desired to take post at Al¬ 
cazar, and, acting upon his communications, to prevent his * 
junction with the army of the centre; to tliese arrangements 
Ballasteros paid no attention. 

Lord Wellington p^sed the Douro on the 6th of September, 
at the head of four divisions of the allied army, drove the French 
from Valladolid, and pursued them by Duenas beyond Valencia. 
Here he was joined by the Spanish army of Galhcia,^—a body 
of 12,000 men, in very indifferent order. 

As the allies advanced, the French retired. Upon th&lTth, 
Clausel, for the first time, showed his force in position near 
Burgos. He had about 22,000 men in the field, but retired tlie 
same day, and was joined by 9000 infantry, from the army of 
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the north, under Souham. That general assumed the command 
of the whole, and retired to a position near Bnviesca. The 
^allies passed Burgos on the 19th; 12,000 men invested the 
castle, in which tlie enemy had left a garrison of from 2000 to 
yOOO men; the remainder advanced to cover the operations of 
*the siege; and hcac^-quarters w'cre fixed at Villatoro. 

The besieging force was composed of the 1st and 6th divisions 
of infantry, undes generals Campbell and Clinton, and of the 
Portuguese brigades of Pack and Bradford. 

The c^htle of Burgos stands upon an oblong, conical, rocky 
hill; and the defences, as improved most ingeniously by the 
French, consisted ol’ three lines. The outer line was an old 
escarp wall, of difficult access, running round the lower part of 
the hill. Tins wall they had modernized with a shot-proof 
parapet; and had contrived flanks at the salient and re-entering 
points. Tlie second line w'as a strong field-retrenchment, armed 
with cannon. ']'he third was similar to the second; and, upon 
the very summit, an ancient keep had been converted mto a 
heavy casemated battery, and crowmed these formidable defences. 

The castle of Burgos was a post very important to the enemy; 
and Wellington decided, therefore, to attempt its reduction with 
such means, feeble as they w'ere, which he could command. 

At yOO yards’ distance from the upper works of the castle, 
and upon a level witli them, but separated by a deep ravine, is a 
hill, called St. Michael. Here the enemy had a large horn- 
work. Upon this hill it was resolved to make a liSgment: 
from hence to batter the lines; and to attempt each by assault 
successively, when the line pieceding was safely secur^. This 
plan, from the very small artillery means at the disposal of the 
allies, gave the best proiiiisc of success;—for the park only con¬ 
sisted of three 18-poundcr guns, and five 24-pounder iron 
how'itzers. 

On the evening of the 19th of September, tlie hornwork was 
assaulted and earned. The storming parties lost nearly 400 
killed and wounded. Upon this occasion, the conduct and ex- 
.ertions of major the honorable W. Cocks were conspicuously 
gallant. 

Batteries were now erected;—and, on the night of the 22d, 
m\ effort was made to carry the outer or escarp wail by escalade. 
Midnight was the hour chosen for the enterprise. The ladders 
w^ere reared, and the storming party forced up the wall most 
gallantly ; but as soon as the leading men gained a momentary 
tooting on the parapet, they were bayoneted down. The attempts 
were .bravely and often repeated with no better success. The 
garrison mounted on the parapet, and not only fired on the as¬ 
sailants with small-anns, but threw down heavy shot, and also 
combustibles, which caused the men’s pouches to explode; thev 
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were at last drawn o.T, leaving half their numbers killed and 
wounded; amon^ the former was major Laurie of the 79th. 

An attempt was afterwards made to breach the wall. Of 
throe guns in battery, two w^crc soon disabled by the more 
weighty fire of the castle. 

Recourse was now hnd to tlie sap and theijninc. The former, 
when ])nHhed near the place, was so exposed, owing to the lofty 
site of tho enemy’s defences, and was so destructive to the be- 
siegers, that it was discontinued. However, a gallery was suc¬ 
cessfully earned under the outer wall; and, ftn the night of the 
2yih of September, a breach was termed by tho explosion of a 
mine. Arrangements had been made for storming as soon as 
the mine should be sprung. A serjeant and four men m ad¬ 
vance of tho storming parly actually mounted the breach; but 
the division wdiich sliould luivo tbllowed them missed its way, 
and as the breacli was but narrow, returned from tlie wall under 
the impression that none liad been made. The I'Vench, wdio had 
been at first surprised, seeing the men on the hreacli without 
support, charged and drove them down : and these brave soldiers, 
three of them being wounded, regained their division. Ueibre 
daylight the garrison had made this breach impracticable. 
Another breacli was formed on tho afternoon of the dth of 
October. As soon as ever the mine exploded, the 2dth regi¬ 
ment rushed up and effected a lodgment Captain Hedderwick 
commanded this battalion, and lieutenants Holmes and Frazer 
led tho assault with the greatest regularity and spirit: belbre 
the dust of the explosion had subsided, they were in contact 
with the besieged. About 200 men wigo killed and wounded 
in this affair; among the latter, lieutenaiit-colonel Jones of llie 
engineers. 

On tho afternoon of the fith, .S(K) French voltigeurs sallied 
furiously upon this post; gained possession, and held it long 
enough to upset the gabions and destroy the lodgment. In this 
sortie the allies lost more than 150 killed and wounded. As 
soon as it was dark, this damagfi was repaired; and the be¬ 
siegers began the formation of a parallel along the glacis of the 
second line. This was, at last, pushed witlim ten yards of the 
enemy’s line; but the work was aitondod with great danger, 
and very many of the laborers were slain. The garrison kept 
up a constant fire of musketry, and rolled large shells down the 
steep glacis. At this period of the attack only one piece of siege 
artillery remained serviceable. 

Upon the night of the 8th, the garrison made another fierce 
Killy, and gtiined possession of the trenches. They maintained 
themselves long enough to destroy all the latest work, and to 
carry off the tools. In this sortie above 200 of the besiegers 
were killed and wounded. Among the former was tlie honorable 
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major W. Cocks, commanclinw the 79th, This officer, already 

»wc]l known to tlir aiiiiy as one oC the most zealous and intelli- 
(roiit captains tiiat ever led a scpiadron of British cavalry, here 
cli»sed JiK-' brief but distiniruislied career. 

, An o[)(ninif> was at last made in tlu' second lino by the battery 
of howitzers; and ^poii the IHtli of October the assault was 
a'^Min iriv(ni by detacliinents of the f^uards and the German le- 
^lou. 'J'lie assnJfint.s carried tlie breach in tlie most gallant 
Mylf. Some of the men even pusliod forwards into the njipcr 
line. The sncce^s^^Jl assailants, howovfT, were soon attacked 
m turn: very superior numbers were broii^ditto bear upon them, 
and t!jey wiTe (Inven liack tliroiiydi the breacli with a severe 
loss. iMajor VViinul), the commander, fell, and nearly all the 
uiiicers wen* killt*<] or wounded. Tlie stormmjGT party of the 
{:^niiLrds liad Uvon directed against the breach first formed on the 
*J!)th of SepteiiduT. TJiey advanced with ladders throujrh tins 
to a part of lli(‘ second liiu*, and iramed the summit of the jiara- 
pet willi fj^real gallantry and i^oikI order; but, when formed in 
their ))osai()n, they were soon assaulted by o\erpo\vcnn<r niim- 
b(‘rs, and forced back. This was last serious ellbrt of a siecre 
of thirty days. '’J'lie casualties of the bcsitiO’ers ilunnir tins ar¬ 
duous service exceeded and the loss of tlie besie^^ed 

mu-'t of nt'cesMty have been considerable. The attack \vas per¬ 
severed m f»v the albes with a boldness, intrepidity, and skill, 
hicrhiy Iionorable to the oflutcrs and tr(K)ps employed, 'rhe siege 
fiihul solely for want of the necessary means of attack. Even 
with such meims as weio ajiplicd, the resolute eflbrts of the 
BntL-.h niiirlil Irive ton^eil succiiss against an enemy less steady, 
courogeous, and able, than gmieral J)u Breton and Ins garrison. 
With ])roper t.‘ngJiu‘cr and artillery means, the castle of Burgos 
must iiave lallon, and that in a sie^o not occupying one third of 
tlie time, nor attended with one tliird of the loss of tins tedious 
but un^uccesstul attack. 


Nevertheless the capture of Burgos was an object of so great 
importance, that the attempt made was ii(*cessary; and that 
•wlucli lord Widlington rtisoheil to undertake at all, if firmness, 
patumce, anJ perseverance, could have commanded fortune, he 
w’ould have succoivled in accoiiijihshmg. 

" Eord Welliiiptotf.s |)t‘rsoiinl superintendence of all the opera¬ 
tions of* this arduon.s siege was constant and vigilant. The ar- 
rangemeuls for every assault w^re written witli his own hand 
as he sat upon tlie ground observing the point of attack; and he 
was so much an 1 so often exposed to fire, that his escape is re- 
markajde. On the night of the t2!)th of September, he was in 
such imminent personal danger on his return from a close ob¬ 
servation of the attack, that a field whicli he had to cross was 
literally plowed up by grape and musketry as he passed down. 
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In consequence of the menacing movements of the French 
general, on tiie 18lh of October most of the besieging corps , 
joined the covering army; and upon tlie 2l)th lord Wellington 
and lus stafl* moved to the front. On the evening of tins day, 
the French drove in the outposts of the allies; but the ground 
was immediately recovered by a movemei>t of two divisions, 
under Sir Edward Paget, which lord Wellington directed in 
person. 

On the niglit of the 21st of October the siege was raised, a 
measure whicli tlie combined movements uf tlie armies of tlie 
soutli and centre, under Soult and the intrusive king, now com¬ 
pelled lord Wellington to adopt. Immediately in his front was 
an army considerably reinibreed of late, and having a superiority 
in horse so great, that the allied cavalry bore no proportion to it 
in numbers. The commencement of this retreat was a most 
dangerous and difficult operation ; for not only was it to be per¬ 
formed in the presence of a superior army, but the castle of 
Burgos commanded the high road and the bridges on the Arlan- 
zon, and the lateral roads were deep in mud. Nevortlicless lord 
Wellington, in one night, threw Ins whole army, his stores, and 
his baggage, on the other side of Burges; and such were the 
good order and admirable boldness of his movements, that the 
first division filed over two bridges within close musket-shot of 
the fort, in a moonlight night, without losing a man. Some 
other of the troops suffered a little from the first discharges of 
artillery, which the enemy, when alarmed, directed on the 
bridge; but so uncertain is the fire of artillery by niglit, that 
the range and directions of the guns were soon lost, and the 
casualties were few. So complete was the success of this bold 
manoeuvre, that Wellington thus gained a march upon the ene¬ 
my, who did not overtake him in strength, till noon on the 2yd, 
when the J'rench cavalry pressed his rear-guard closely. The 
British horse twice charged and checked them a little; but as 
they brought up fresh squadrons every moment, the allied cav¬ 
alry was obliged to give way, and fell back in some haste and 
confusion on the German light infantry under colonel Halkett 
That officer threw his men into squares and gallantly repulsed 
them. The same day the army crossed the Pisuerga; and on 
the evening of the 24lli the whole was in position behind the 
Carrion, the left at Villa Muriel, the right at Duenas. Here 
lord Wellington was reinforced by a brigade of guards under 
lord Dalhousie, which had been disembarked at Corunna. The 
army halted on the 25th. The bridges over the Carrion at Va¬ 
lencia, Villa Muriel, and Duenas, and that on the Pisuerga at 
Tariejo, were ordered to be mined. Those at Villa Muriel and 
Duenas were successfully destroyed; but those at Palencia were 
seized by the enemy before any injury was done; and the mine 
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at Tariejo not bom^ fully prepared was pniinaturoly fired and 
failed, the bruise reinainin^p passable. Tlie coverinjp parties at 
Valencia and Tanejo were overpowa^red, and that at the lattiT 
post was taken by the enemy's cavalry, who cnissed tlie brid^^e 
in fbrc<' and cut tiiein ofl! The enemy then pushed a corj»s 
across the Pisuerffli. ]y>rd W(dlirii>'ton instantlv sent a cohiinii 
and drove them buck. Upon tlic left of the allies they crossed 
tlic Carrion by a ford ot Villa Muriel, and took jxisscssion of a 
viilaspo on that tUnk. The Spaniards were ordered to dislodge 
tiK'in; but tlie Ureiich repulsed tins Spanish troops. 'J'liey were, 
howtn'cr, iinineiluitely rallied, and led on aipain hy irencral Aluva, 
an oflieer whose heroic example was never wanting m any dilL- 
culty ; hut he \\:is wounded; and until lliey were led by the 
Brunswick O.d's enr}H, they irudf? no impression on the enemy, 
and could not ll)rce lliem from the village; vvli.'ii attacke<l by 
the Germans, tin* Freiu h immediately evacuated the p»ost; and, 
as the fil’ili division of tlie allies a<lvanced, such colnmris' of the 

cumnv as had crossed the nvei, withdrew and return(*d to the 
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other bank. On tlie *J(kh the army continued its retreat, and 
crossi'd the Pisuerga at Cabezon. Here', upon tlic 27tli, tlie 
French made an attempt to gam jiossession of the bridge, but it 
was defeated. On the niorniiig of the XiHtii tliey tried to pass 
the nv(T at Simancas, but the bridge was destroyed. On the 
evening of the same d^iy they entered Tordesillas, but found 
that bridge also already Uo^troyed. 

From the lirnghts above N'alladolid they cannonaded the liigh 
road on tin* oppositi* liank, wjncli the baggage of tlie allies 
was m march, but with little effect. J.oru Wellington retired 
from (kibezoii on the l2!ith, destroying the bridges tliero and at 
Valladolid. J le this day passed the whole army across the Douro 
at TndelaamI at the Ihiente del J)ouro. ^J'lie bridges were nn- 
iiiediali'ly mined and blown up; in like manner that at Ouintu- 
nilla, an 1 also those of I'oro and Zuinora, wen' destroyed. The 
French observing that there was oiilv a small guard at the soutii 
end oftla* d<*stn»yed hrulge at'J'ordesillas, caused a chosen party 
of volunteers to swim ovm* in the night and attack it. Thus 
they dislodg-ed the (i(iriiians, and imiiiediahdy proceeded to re- 
-pair the bridgt;. Tliereforo lord Wellington took up ground in 
front, ])lacod his army m battle position, and tlieri* remained till 
Novmnber the (ith. The bridg(‘ at Toro, as w’ell as that at Tor- 
iiosillas being now repaired, lie fell hack to Torrecilla de la Or- 
den on tile 7tli; and ii|xni the Htli took up liis old position of St. 
Chnstoval in front of Salamanca. 'J'he same day vSir Rowland 
Hill* who had been m cumimmication with lord Wellington on 
Wie 8d, and had ellected his junction on the 5th, crossed the 
Tormes, leaving in the town of Alba dc Tornios a corps of Brit¬ 
ish and a division of Fortno*nese. (leneral liill had broken up 

" 1 e 
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fronri ihe Janiina on tlie 30th of Aug’ust, and had retired JeisureJy 
before Soult and Joseph Buonaparte, bring^ing away with him 
the garrison of Madrid. 

The French armies of the north, south, and centre wore united 
upon the right bank of the Tormes on tJie lOtli of November. 
Their combined forces amounted to near S0,(KK) combatants, 
counting 1:2,000 good cavalry, and 200 pieces of artillery. The 
allied army did not exceed 4H,000 infantry, and 5000 horse. On 
tile 10th the enemy attacked the town and castle of AJba with 
infantry and cannon; but they made no serious impression, and 
confined tlie attack chiefly to a cannonade. On the 14tli they 
crossed the Tormes at the fords of Lucinas, considerably above 
Alba, and took post on the wooded heights of Mozarbes. The 
same evening there was a little skirmishing and cannonading ; 
the two armies were in presence, and large bodies of cavalry 
were shown by the enemy on the plain m front of Mozarbes. 
On the morning of the 15th, lord Wellington placed his army 
in battle order near the Arapiles, a field which he had already 
made famous in history by his glorious victory at Salamanca. 
Soult, who commanded in chief, would not avail himself of the 
opportunity tlius affi^rded him of bringing the allies to action; 
but, manoeuvred on their right, and, by tlircatening their com¬ 
munications with Ciudad Ilodngo, compelled lord Wellington, 
who dared not, under such manifest disadvantages, assume the 
offensive, to retire. 

The allied army was immediately put in motion; and, march¬ 
ing to its right, gamed the roads leading to Portugal m compact 
and perfect order. These movements were seasonably masked 
by ram, which fell m torrents, and they were therefore com¬ 
pleted without any loss. The French followed the line of re¬ 
treat with a strong advanced guard, but they never pushed the 
allies with earnestness or vigor. They overtook and cannonaded 
the right column on the 17th, as it passed tJie Iluerba; and the 
cavalry, on this and the preceding day, had some few skirmishes 
with their horse. 

On the 17th, Sir Edward Paget, who commanded three di¬ 
visions, was taken prisoner on the road, in an interval between 
two of them. A few Polish horse had been pushed forwards 
through the wood upon the scout; and, coming down upon the 
road suddenly, where he rode attended only by his orderly and 
one officer, tJiey fell upon the unsupported group, and carried 
him off! 

The sufferings of the army on this retreat were severe, and 
the loss considerable. It rained with little intermission: the 
roads were deep and miry, and some of the rivers to be forded 
were breast-high. The ground in the bivouacs was soaked; and 
such fires as the men contrived to make, were smoky and cheer- 
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leas. Many of the divisions had neither bread, biscuit, nor 
% flour; and the men had only a ration of lean, over-driven beef, 
heated upon smoking ashes, and devoured half raw. 

On the 18th, head-quarters reached Ciudad Rodrigo; and on 
. the 2()th, the mam body of the army crossed tlie frontier of 
Portugal, or halted in the villages on the Agueda, while the 
corps of Sir Rowland Hill was distributed in the mountain ham¬ 
lets south of the feierra de Francia. 

As soon as it w^s ascertained that the French armies had re¬ 
tired from the Tonnes, the corps of Hill marched by the Sierra 
de Gata to the province of Coria, placing a post in the pass of 
Bcjar, and at Rafios; while the divisions of the main army were 
thrown back ink) comfortable and convenient cantonments in 
Beira, the left resting at Lamego upon tlie IJouro. 

During this retreat from the neighborhood of Burgos on the 
one side, and from Madrid on the other, many irregularities w^ere 
committed by the allied troops; although certainly those in the 
army retiring from Madrid bore no proportion k) the? excesses 
of the troops corning from Burgos, till tliey reached the Tonnes; 
nor is this surprising. 7'ho troops under Hill had not sustained 
the same fatigues, or endured the same disappointments, as tlic 
soldiers returning from the north. 

From the Tonnes, liowe^'cr, to the Agueda, there was a great 
deal of misconduct in all divisions of the army, owing to the 
want of provisions, and tlie badness of the weather. 'J'he vio¬ 
lence of those who found food, led to marauding, and the indif¬ 
ference and exhaustion of tliose who met with notlung which 
tempted them to exertion, to lagging behind. Large droves of 
swine are fed in the open and extensive vvootls which the army 
traversed: many of the men, quitting their lines after they were 
halted for the night, hunted and shot tliese animals for food. 
The more indolent and w^eak sunk passively from inanition on 
the line of march, and, as there were no means of transport to 
preserve them, fell into the hands of tlnur pursuers. 

Upon the arrival of the army in quarters, lord ^^’ellington ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the commanders of brigades and regiments, 
censuring them, their officers, and their men, witli extreme se¬ 
venty. These bitter rcproaclics were hastily made, and they 
were received by the army in general with vexation, and by 
some of the oldest and bett disciplined regiments with a mo¬ 
mentary feeling of resentment; lor there were many corps that 
maintained their discipline perfectly, and whose losses were tri¬ 
fling, and clearly accounted ft»r. But when they considered all 
the difficulties, disappointments, and \exations of that leader 
who had so ably and so often guided them to victory, they forgot 
their mortification, and promised themselves the noble revenge 
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of achieving*, under his auspicious fruidanco, yet brighter tri¬ 
umphs in the nt'Xt campaign, than liiose already won. ; 

One of the objects for which lord Wellington had advanced 
to Madrid had been attained most fully. The soutli of 8pajn 
was evacuated. U'he reasonable expectations of the Bntisli 
commander, as to otlier objects, were disapjiointod. Ilow they 
were disaptxnnted has been told ; on no side did he find co-opera¬ 
tion. 'j’he British ministry had been tardy with Iheir sujiport; 
nor, wlien it came, was it large or efficient. TJjo military 
means of Spain were feeble; and whefe tliey presented the 
]>romise of good and important service, tlic inability or the 
obstinate jealousy of the individuals in command of them frus¬ 
trated the designs and tbrbade the confidence, of a general who 
had to contend with French armies, mustering, whenever they 
chose to combine, nearly double the strength of the British and 
Portuguese forces. Yet, m the face of all these disadvantages, 
lord Wellington, m one year, wrested from them two fortresses, 
won a pitched battle, penetrated to the capital, drove away the 
intrusive king ibr a season, liberated Andalusia Iroiii his |)ower, 
and shook the throne on which he sate. 

For these services ho had been created Marquis by the prince 
regent, vvho e.stmiatcd las achievements with a princely mind, 
ami rewanlcd them with a princely hand. To enable the mar¬ 
quis of VV'ellingion to support this dignity, parliament unani¬ 
mously voted a grant of 100,(KH)/. to purchase land. But the 
con(]ueror of July was, in November, compelled, by circum¬ 
stances beyond his control, once more to seek the friendly and 
detensive positions of Portugal. 

The failure before Burgos was no surprise to lord Welling¬ 
ton; he hud ventured a siege, and that justifiably, with small 
means: and lie attributed m part to that circumstance, and in 
part to the ability and gallantry of tlic governor and his garrison, 
tlie flefeat of Ins attempt. When the extensive coruhmations of 
tlie Fn.mch marshals caused him to break up from befiire Burgos 
and retire, the skill of liis movements, The firmness of Ins conn- 
tenance, his short marches, his fre<]m‘nt halts, evinced tlic 
course he was pursuing to bo that winch he knew was neces¬ 
sary, and to winch he calmly and deliberately yielded frui^i a 
conviction of its wisdom. 

That party, however, in England, to which the successes of 
Wnllingtim and the glory of the British arms gave no pleasure, 
hailed the retreat from Burgos as a help to their faction. Tlie 
people of I'ingland, easily (dated by gocnl news, and s(x)n de- 
jiressed by bad—too sanguine and extravagant, m their hopes, 
and too deeply dejected by whatever may disapiKunt tlicm— 
listened o:igerly to the noisy clamors, crude opinions, and base 
sentiments of the violent opponents of the war, and were, for a 
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time, abused into the belief that Wellington was rash and in¬ 
capable; that the Spaniards were indifferent to their fate; that 
Uie name of Englishman was hateful to their ears; and that the 
final issue of the contest would assuredly be disastrous. Never¬ 
theless, m parliament, those voices prevailed which, in the true 
'English spirit, resoUed to abide that issue; and when the people 
recovered from llu' delusion into which the language of the op¬ 
position betrayed ■Hhern, they were not only satisfied but eager 
that England sliould put forth all her strength. Therefore rein- 
tbrceinenis of every* (Inscription, but especially of ca\alry, of 
which there had been ever a deficiency, were now sent to the 
l*eninsula. Lord Wellington most busily employed his winter 
season. lie gave his best attention to the organization and 
equipment of his army. He directed tliat the large iron camp 
kettles should be no long(‘r used; and that the mules winch 
had hitherto earned them, should henceforth be appropriated to 
the conveyance of three tents a company. Thus the men off 
duty would always be provided with some cover in the field, 
whicli would save many casualties from sickness. Moreover, 
expedition in preparing their fix.i(i, as well as real comfort, was 
gamed, by issuing to the men small kettles, and dividing the 
companies into small messes. These changes uere very great 
iin pro Yemenis, proinoling comfort and health m a manner not 
before tiiought upon, and necessarily tending to keep the army 
efficient in the field. Tins winter, also, a pontoon train was 
preiKired to accompany the line of marcli m the next campaign. 
While these arrangements were in progress, tlie marquis of 
Wellington went to Cadiz to coinmumcate in person with the 
Spanish government. He was received with all that admiration 
and confidence which his cliaractei: and exploits had already 
obtained for him. He was, in the first instance, waited upon by 
a deputation from the cortez; when, af\crv\ards, ho was solemnly 
introduced into the hull of the cortez in the tJ^panish uniform, 
the acclamations were loud and honest; and as he replied to the 
address made Inni m tlie Spanish language, their joy and satis¬ 
faction w'as again warmly manifested. His slay at Cadiz was 
short; but his visit had a most admirable cflect in promoting 
the good understanding and cordial union between himself and 
ttih Spanish executive, so essential to the triumph of the great 
and common cause. They conferred on him the rank and 
authority of generalissimo of the Spanish forces, and they ar¬ 
ranged that he should have the active co-operation of 50,000 
Spanish troops m the next campaign. 

Ijord Wellington returned to tlie army by the way of Lisbon. 
His reception here was most honorable and distinguished. As 
he rode through the streets, expressions of enthusiasm, gratitude, 
and praise burst out from the applauding voices of the innumer- 
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able spectators who crowded upon his path. The city w^as 
illuminated for three nights. Ho was received by the lords and^ 
regent of tlie kingdom, in the jialaee of government, with the 
highest honors, lie was feasted in the palace during his stay; 
and, when he appeared in the large theatre of ban Carlos,, 
which was crowded to the rooJ’, the thumiers of applause, and 
the rapturous acclamations ol' a delivered and exalted nation, 
knew no Ixiunds. He had driven the invader from tlicir gates : 
he had led tlic Jmsbands and brotliers and sons of Portugal to 
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battle and to Mctory. It was about this j>eruid that the prince 
regent of Jkalugal conferred on him the rank of duke, vvitli the 
tiiie of VitU')ria,—a remarkable coincidence; a prophetic an¬ 
nouncement of that signal truimpii winch wais yet to come. 

It may here be noticed, that from the beginning ol' iJie war 
m the J'onnisula, though the marquis of Wellington recei\(*d 
from the governments of Portugal and Spain all honorary dis¬ 
tinctions wJnoh they bestowed ; with a becoinino jiride, yet with 
ihc disniterc.''tednet's of a noble nature, he declined llie emolu¬ 
ments attached to tJiosi* dignities; leaving thus untouched, in¬ 
comes that w’ouhi ha\e arisen from various sources to the sum 
of 17,(KM) dollars a year. 

Such was tlie conduct of a Pntirih general, whose pay as com¬ 
mander of the Ibrcos did nut defray his expenses, wia't hail a 
family to be mainUiiiied m England; and, until the parliament 
had voted him the income, and tlie grunt to enable liim to su|>- 
port the dignities of carl and marquis, Avas certainly nut tiie 
richer for liaving served. At all times, lord Wellington s]ient 
large sums in charity; and during the invasion of J'ortiig.d, ni 
l*si(), es])orially in tlie winter of tiiat year, he distrilmled a gicLt 
deal of money from his jinvate purse to relieve the distress aiui 
necessity around him. 

It gave great pleasure to llie army to see such a man a]>- 
pointed (as he was in January, coloncd of the royal horse 

guards—the Pdues—an lionor well bcslow’ed, and which added 
largely to his income. 

I’his appiuuUncnt gratified lord Wellington more than any 
dignity yet bestowed on him; and lie did not expect it. He 
had no time to attend to his own affiiirs, and he made it a rule 
to ask for nothing; considering, with a due selt-rcviTcnco, that 
while he was serving the country to tlie best of Ins ability, 
Avhatever it w'as expedient or proper he should receive, would 
ki given freely. Nevertheless, so far was he from miikinga 
liigfi and vain estimate of his servici's and claims, that, wlien lie 
announced his appointment at his own table, he exclannod with 
the liveliest joy—“I am the luckiest fellow in the wwld; I 
must have been born under some extraordinary planet.” 
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CHAP. X. 

aspect of affairs in THK spring of 1813. -LORD WFT,LTNCTO\ OPENS 

THE CAMPMON in MAY-ADVANCES-TURNS THE LINE OK THE DOUHO 

-TURNS THE LINK^F THE EURO-RRINGS THE ENEMY TO UATTLE AT 

VITTOKIA-DEFKAI’S THEM-DRIVES THEM OUT OF SPAIN-ENCAMPS 

UPON THE PMlEMi^.S. 

'The iniplricabli; hostility of Napoleon to Ent^land was the 
cause c)f Ills ni|)tiirc*\vith tlic cMiiporor Alo.\amler in 1H12. It 
was to cxcliulc the coininerce of Eiiiiflaiid from the whole con- 
tinenl of Kurojiu, that this man, blinded by a spirit of tyranny 
and amhitioiL h^l l(HMK)0 soldiers into tlu* very lieart of Russia. 
Fortins ohioct li. carrHui \\ar and diisolntion JJOO leapiies be¬ 
yond tlu‘ ViMnla. and plaid''d l^l^ (^ai^le^ on llu* towers of Mos¬ 
cow. I5ul the ^terH anti patriotic demotion r»f the Russ snftercd 
him onlv tn posse-^'- the nine ot’liiai ancient capital. As lie en¬ 
tered, flames, kindled liv J{u'-^ian han(l>, bur^'t out on all sides; 
and he loiiiid himself tlu* iKililed master of a sih'nt and aban¬ 
doned citw amid the nnii> of which lie ior a time sullen]v re- 
posed, lie had won. ludeivl, a \:ctoiy; hut luul grasped a 
shadow, llew'a^ witlioul mu^ra/.nie^; without reser\es; unable 
to advance furtlun*; imw iIIjul'* to retract Ins step>. He linirered 
sii lone bfdore lie retired that winter broke in all its elooinv 
terrois upon Ins marcli, an'] Ins anny was ovt'rlaken b\ a tre¬ 
mendous \L*n^eance. 'Tlie \(isl ina|nrity of Ins e.illant troops 
IHMTshed miMTably m tli(^ siuiw. Numbers WT*n‘ slam and many 
taken by their hardy ])ursuers. Napohnin himsi'lf with a smufle 
uttondant, fled m a sietl^ro \u I’oland. A W’eak and wretclied 
band of fientives, the small wTeck of oiu‘ ol* tlie larirest and 
finest armies ever array(‘d tor coiuputst, was tlu* only IkkIv that 
reached the liiu* of tlu* Elbe. Here*, supported by reserves 
drawn from every (juarter hastily, they at last rallied, and the 
])iirsuit was stayed. Russia smzcd tlie opportunity to throw' off’ 
llie yoke of Buonaparte;—and all the strengfth he could yet 
collect W'as W'.anted liir Ins strui^irR m Germany. Under these 
circuinstanees, Soult with a considerable IkmIv of troops had 
been summonetl from Spain. Nevertheless 150,000 Frenchmen 
WTre still dispersed over her provinces; of which a force of no 
less than 70,1*00 men were disposable to take the field in the 
spring of 1H13, and to maintain itself against the efforts of the 
allies. But tlic united strength of the Peninsula was now 
placed in the hands of lord Wellington. And the deliverance 
of Spam was near. While the allied army remained in canton¬ 
ments, no hostile movement of importance occurred. The 
Bnlisli post at Beiar, in the mountains of that name, was sud¬ 
denly assailed in February, by a French column under general 
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Foy; but the garrison got notice of his approach, and he was 
imnjediately and vigorously repulsed. After this the tranquillity 
of the cantonments was never for one moment disturbed, till, in 
the month of May, the campaign of 1813 was opened by lord 
Wellington, The Anglo-Portuguese army now consisted of 
65,000 infantry, and 6500 cavalry. A division of Spaniards 
under Murillo had lain in Estremadura. I’lie army of Gallicia, 
under Giron, occupied the frontier of that province. A force 
was organized in Andalusia under O’Donnel, as an army of re¬ 
serve. The duke del Parque commandciha corps of Spaniards 
in La Mancha; and general Eho observed the frontiers of Mur¬ 
cia and Valencia with another. The PVcnch armies of the 
centre and the south occupied Madrid and Toledo, and were dis¬ 
tributed over Castile and the central provinces, for the conve¬ 
nience of subsisting them. The army of Portugal had its head¬ 
quarters at Valladolid; and the line of the Eouro was strength¬ 
ened and guarded with the utmost care. Two divisions of the 
army of the north were in tlic provinces of Aragon and Biscay; 
and Suchet held Catalonia and Valencia with an army of more 
than 35,000 men. 

The troops which had accompanied Soult to Germany only 
amounted to 20,000; and the armies of J’ortugal, the centre, 
and the south, could still bring 70,000 men into the field. 
These corps were collected to oppose the allies; and they were 
placed under the immediate command of Joseph, with marshal 
Jourdan for his major-general. Lord Wellington opened the 
campaign with a grand movement. Having secretly prepared 
at different points, between Lamego and the frontier, the means 
of transport, he threw five divisions of infantry and two brigades 
of cavalry across the Douro; and directed Sir Thomas Graham 
to conduct them through the province of Tras os Montes upon 
Zamora. Ixird Wellington himself led two divisions of infantry, 
a corps of Spaniards, and a body of cavalry, upon Salamanca; 
while Sir Rowland Hill brought his corps by the mountains 
from upper Estremadura, descended upon the Tormes above 
Alba, and advanced also to the same point. The centre and 
right of the army were here united on the 25th of May. The 
French detachment in Salamanca, consisting of 400 cavalry 
and 3000 infantry, retired before the allies; and, being can¬ 
nonaded, and close pressed by the cavalry and horse-artillery, 
lost about 200 men in killed and wounded, and as many taken. 
The troops advanced about sixteen miles; and here tlie right 
wing of the army was halted between the Douro and the 
Tormes; while the left, under Graham, was gaining Ihe.enemy’s 
right by Miranda and Carvajales. Tras os Montes is a wild 
mountainous country, most difficult for an army to traverse. 
The roads arc bad and narrow; the ravines of great depth; and 
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the ascents from some of the rivers so steep, that, without the 
aid of drag-ropes, and strong fatigue parties, it is impossible to 
*draw up the artillery. 

By good afrangcments, great exertions, and, above all, by 
hearty gO(Kl-\vili, these difficulties v^'ere overceme. Sir Thomas 
•Graham reached tl^e frontier on the appointed day, and estab¬ 
lished his communicaliciii witli the army of GalJicia. The 
French retired fgim the banks of the Esla as soon as Graham 
appeared in their front. Ho passed the Es)a by a pontoon bridge 
on tlu* 31st of INlafts ^nd advanced towards Zamora. Thus was 
the tbrmidable line of tlic Houro turned, and the defensive 
works of the enemy rendered at once useless. They immedi¬ 
ately destroyed the bridges at Zamora and Toro, abandoned 
those }X)sts m Juste, and retired upon Morales. JVear this 
place, the hussar brigade under colonel Grant overtook their 
rear-guard of ca\alry, and immediately cliarged and overthrew 
it. 'J'lie enemy had several slum; and being pursued, lost near 
200 prisoners. 'I'he same evening a French piquet at Castro- 
nuho was surprised and taken by tlie Spaniards of don Julian, 
the guerilla. The bridge of Toro being restored, the corps of 
Hill crossed the river, and the whole of the allied army was 
united on the right bank of the Douro on the 3d of June. 

'J'hese brilliant and rapid movements of lord Wellington as¬ 
tonished and alarmed the enemy. 'JMie passage of the Douro 
within the frontier of Portugal, and the tlaiik march through 
Tras os Montes, W'ere operations not deemed jiracticable, and 
never even siisjiected. I'he army at Madrid abandoned that 
capital instnntly, and, marching swiftly, ])assed the river at Pu¬ 
ente de Douro, and joined the army of Portugal. 

On the 4lh of June, lord Wellington, by inarching to Ampui- 
da, on tlie north of Valladolid, compelled the French to evacuate 
that city, and retire behind the Carrion. On tlie 7lh, the allies 
crossed that river at Valencia, and the French withdrew behind 
the Horinaza. I^rd Wellington still continued to manmuvre to 
his left; crossed the Pisuerga in force, and, menacing the 
enemy’s line of communication, forced them to retire on Burges, 
W'here they assembled all their ibrees, leaving a strong corps 
upon the heights above tlie village of Ilormaza under count 
Rede. Upon the 12tli of June, lord W ellington made a strong 
rcconnoissanco with the corps of Sir Rowland Hill and all the 
cavalry; and dis*o<lging this body, drove it back upon the mam 
body. At an early hour on the following inornmr, the castle 
of Burgos w'as cU^stroyed by exploding llie defciu’cs; and the 
French arrhy, abandoning Burgos, was already in lull march for 
Miranda, placing a garrison in the lofty and strong castle of 
Pancorbo, w hich commands and bars tlie great road to Navarre. 

Thus, hy a succession of the most able movements, the enemv 
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were driven behind the Ebro, without having been permitted to 
retain, for a day, one of the many fine and defensible positions 
which are to be found upon that long route ; for so 'ong a period 
their main and well secured communication witli tlie north, and 
with Bayonne. While the French staftj on tlicir part, w^ere 
wondering that lord Wellinglon did not app^»ar m pursuit on the 
great route, he was secretly and rapidly executing one of those 
brilliant manoeuvres, by wdiicli tins meinnrab]/^ march from the 
frontiers of Fortn^'al to those of France was <listm£fuishod. 

Awar(' of tlio dithculty of the raricorbo ,nas.^, and of tlu^ strong 
and well-nigh impregnable positions on tlie Ebro, to winch the 
enemy was retired, lie dechned the attempt of tiircmg tlie 
passage of that river in tlie nice of* so jioweriul an army, lie 
now struck suddenly to Ins left, and eonductiHl his whole firce 
by a route very unfrequented, and tliouylit liitherto impractica¬ 
ble for carriages, to tlie bridges of 8an Martin, liocainude, and 
Puente de Arenas, n(^^r the soiiri'os of the Ebro. By these 
bridges the whiole army, with its guns and wdieol carriages, 
passed the river W'tth(Mit seeing an eneiiiy, on the 14lh and loth. 
Here, asm Tras os Montes, it was only by unequalled exertions 
that the iiiarcli was ellected: for the narrow^ roads wind through 
low and secluded valley’s, and among slt*e]) and rugged moun¬ 
tains, udiere an army liad never jiassoil in tlie memory of the 
inhabitants. 

On the 16th, the allies moved to their right through a strong 
and defensible country, without any opposition. It was not till 
the ISth that the light division came sudilenly upon two l^reiich 
brigades on the march to Vittoria. 'i'liese troops were immedi¬ 
ately attacked liy the British, and lost near ,*166 men. 'J'liis 
same cveinug, for the first lime, the J-Veneh h(;ad-quarters w'ere 
apprized that the allied aimy had passed the Ebro, and W'ere in 
full inarcfi upon their Hank. The French stad‘w'(Te roritnunded 
with astonishment; and the faieinj^ made a fi)rced march to 
their rear, by night, in groat confusion and alarm. 

On the day on whicli the hgiil division was engaged near St. 
Millan, a French corps of observation, suddenly assembled at 
Espejo, attacked the first and litlh division^, under Sir Tlionais 
Graham, at Osnia, hut tlioy were driven back to Espejo. From 
hence they inandied instantly, and took up a strong j>ositJon*be- 
hind the river Biyas; having their right at Siibijana, and their 
left on the heights m front of Pobes. Ijord Wellington, attack¬ 
ing this position in front and on the left, with two divisions on 
the 19th, turned the enemy out of it, and drove them back upon 
the main body of their army. On the night of the 19tli, Joseph 
concentrated all his forces at Vittoria, and placed them m a 
battle position. During the 30th, lord Wellington closed up his 
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rear, collected all liis divisions, and reconnoitred the position 
of the enemy. 

* The armies occupied a line nearly eifjht miles in 

cAtent. Tlieir*cxtreine loti rested upon the lotly heights of La 
Th(‘ir ri^iit was posted ujion higli ground ah<j\e tiie 
villages of jAIk'cIhuv and (.inmarra Mayor 'J'heir centre covered 
a range of Mromjf lulls on llie left bank oi th(? Zadorra, and com- 
maiided tlie vall(‘^ through winch it flow.s towards the south in 
front of Viltona. Part of their lell wing uas drawn Uji, touch¬ 
ing tlif* J( ft ceiiln* on st(*ep and commanding ridges above the 
vjlla<>i‘ of Siibijana dr Alava. A strong reser\e was posied in 
rear of tho centre at tin* village of Goniecha. Their light 
iroops liiH'd the li-mk^ of llu' Zadorra in trout of tlie centre, and 
the bridges o\er that river were iortdh'd. A woody sjmee be- 
twaM'ii tlie eeiitn' ai .1 right was also o<*cupie<l by light mliintrv; 
and some field works lja<i been tlirown up in liunt of Aheclmco 
and (lamsrra I\ln\()r, Tlm^ post('d, ibt' eni’iny coxered the Citv 
of ViUona, and held tlie lliree gieat road-', wliicii, fioru Lo- 
grono, Madrid, and IhlLoa, unite m UiaL eil\, and lluaiet* pui'i^uc 
one line to I5ii\onne. 

Here. tluTeibro, il was absolutely lUM-es^ary that tlie enemy 
sliould make a roolule stand to pn)t('cl the mam nmd to navonne, 
and to cover tin' (wacuatmn of their grand (b‘jH>l at Vittoria, as 
well as the orderly and sal'e march of lliuso immense eonvoys 
w’hich had aceumpanied from llu' iieart. of J^jiam. Joseph 
Buona)>arte nonnnally C{)miiianded m jierson. The armies of 
Portugal and tlu^ south W’ere m tlic lii>t line, that ot‘ the centre 
and the cavalry m n*s(‘r\e. '^J'lins tliey liad near 70,{IU0 com¬ 
batants. and J(M) piet’es of eaimon, arravc'd in ballle-order. "J’he 
allies outmimhiTed them by dlMiP or atlDD. All the divrsionsof 
tlu‘Anglo-Portngm‘se were jireMMit, with the (weeption of the 
sixth, wInch was detaim'd at Medina m observation; for tliere 
was a corps of PJ,0(HI JVtMudi in the direction of Jhlboa, imder 
genera! Foy ; and geiuTal Claii-fd, with a body of IdJKM men, 
was at LognuKJ. Ihit the Fnaicli, actually jireseiit cn (lie (icld 
of battle, could not liavi' Ihtii short of 70,ilU0; and m the num¬ 
ber given tor the allies are included three unisums of ^’]>:nnurds, 
unfl(T (liion, Longa, and i.’inillo. 

Tlie ^!m of tin*'JLt ol‘June n)S(» clear and cloudlt^^s. 'Jhe 
allied columns stootl to tlaur arms, aiirl marched from tiuur 
bivouacs on tlie Bayas, in Die assured liojn* of a day of glory. 
Lord Wellington disjiosed the army m lliree corjis. The ngfit 
under Sir Bow land Hill; the kft under Sir "J’homas Graham; 
while Iho centre, consisting of fiuir divisions formed in two 
columns, received ordiu’s more immediately from himself In 
the right corps was the allied division under Sir William Stew’- 
art, the Portuguese division under Die condc de Amarante, and 
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a division of Spaniards under Murillo. In the centre were the 
divisions of Sir Lowry Cole and baron Alton, and tliose of lord 
Dulhousic and Sir Tlioinus Ihcton. On the left, witb^'Sir Themas' 
Grahiun, wore the fir^t division and general Osvvald’s; ako two 
brigades of cavalry, and the Spanish division of Longa. The 
centre of llic enemy’s positun was so string, and it was de¬ 
fended by such enormous batteries of field artillery, and to large 
a force, that any attempt to pierce il was not Iktipeful or prudent; 
though the immense extent of line from Abechuco to Ihiebla 
would, w’lih a less iurnndable ])ost for thev cttitre, have fiuored 
such an attack. As it was, it became necessary to force Lack 
tlie enemy’s flanks, and to delay any assault on the French cen¬ 
tre till the right or left corps of the allies shoukl ha\e ciossed 
the Zadorra, and he so w ell advanced as to give a powerful sup 
port in flank to a front attack. The Spaniards of JVJunlio com¬ 
menced the action, sup]K»rted by the light companies of the 
second division, and the 71st light infantry under the honorable 
colonel Cadogan. I'lie t^panuirds ascended the steep heights 
of l^uebla with great spirit, and w'^^re soon engaged with the 
enemy, who ke])t up a very hot fire of luusketry on their ad¬ 
vance. Murillo behaved admirably; he was wounded, but kept 
the field, and continued the combat with good countenance, till 
the support under colonel Cadogan carric to his aid. 'J’lie enemy 
reinforced tins point strongly, and a severe struggle ensued; 
but they were at length driven back, tliough not without having 
inflicted a heavy loss on the allies. The 71st regiment lost 4(10 
men; and Cadogan, the heroic commander of that gallant corps, 
fell mortally wounded at its head: he died up<<n the fl(‘ld, 
with his eyes anxiously following its advance. The heights of 
Puebla thus W'on, Sir Rowdand lldl directed two brigades of the 
second division to carry the village and heights of iSubiiana de 
Alava. The village was immediately seized by tlie brigade of 
colonel O’Callaghan, without loss; tlie defensive raiiiionade 
from the heights above, thougii heavy, being ill diri'cled. The 
enemy, liovvever, soon filled the ravines among the lieigbls 
above, and a wood to the left of t^iibiiana, with a svvnim of 
tirailleurs, and made repeated eflJyrts to recover the village; 
but they were stoutly opposed, and the ground w’as contested 
hotly. The regiments winch skirmished opposite the weod 
Buffered severely from the fire of the French voltigners, and the 
combat was maintained here until the head of a column, directed 
by Sir Rowland Hill to advance along the lofty ridge running 
from the Puebla mountain, appeared upon llic enemy’s flank. 
About this time, the fourth and light divisions under general 
Cole passed the Zadorra; the former at the bridge of Nanclares, 
the latter at that of Tres Puentes. Almost as soon as these had 
crossed, the column under tlie earl of Dalhousie reached its 
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point of atlnck ; and the third dnision under Sir Thomas Picton, 
followed ty the seventli under tlie earl, crossed the bridge on 
the Mondoijza road hi^dier up. These liair divisions iornicd 
rapidly (in the left of Liie Zudorra, and ad\anced apainst the 
encmiy’s n^ht r(Mit.re; while thoir left centre was immediately 
exposed to a llanl# a!ta(‘k hy tJio complete siktcss of Sir Jtow- 
land Hill, who now t(>llow(‘d up their retn^at from Suhijann de 
Alava with his \Vonted steadiness and vi^'or. Tin* allied columns 
which advam’ed^a^jainst the enein\’s cenlro were furiously 

eii^'an;e(l. 'J'lny \fere recei\ed witli a most destructive tir(*; 
hut they moved on in admiiahle ordi'r, iiotwitliMandinn- the dif- 
ficiiky of the irroimd. Jt was not possddc lor the movements 
of any troops tn he condoch^d with nun'e spirit and regularity. 
TJie advance was marie hy ecliellons of rr'^iments m two or 
three lira's, ara-ordmii' to t!ie iiatuir* ol’thc irroimd. Tlu' bn^'ade 
of general (kdville, m Jhctoifs division, Ixun^ on tin* left, Icrl 
up, and was fii>t einraafcd, tin* enemy falliiifr upon il hotly in 
very superior hirer*; it not only stoullv h(*ld irroimd airamst tins 
attack, hut, a-sadmi» m turn, dro\e helrin* it this hodv, anri 

^ ft 

comm^ron its reser\e lines well iormed, overthrew them at tiie 
bayont'l's point and captured tlimr iruu". lii the villaoc of 
Ann(*z, tin* enrany IoiilWiI tor n timr? v^illi better success; hut it 
was at last earned hy Ihr; bayonet. As the liinrth and li^ht 
divisions advane(*d, the French tell back ujKin ViUoria in pood 
ordi*r. So loniTt however, as tlH*y did maintain themsrdvos 
apaiii<l tiiese attacks of tlieir ctaitre,"^ tlie lire of their artdlery 
was terrddo: puns won* tlumdrTinp from their jiosiUon. 

VVJiile the ripht anrI centn* of tin* allies were thus viyoronslv 
pursinnp th(*ir suce(*ss, thr* left column unde*!' Sir ^J’homas' Gra¬ 
ham, su|)port(Ml by a Spanisli division under p(*neral Giron, 
attackral the French riiilit on tin' hc‘ii>hts ahvive th(3 Mlhme of 
Ahechuco, and carrUMl th(‘m. 'Jdiis done. Sir Thomas Graham 
<lirect(*(l pi'iicral ()swald lo assail llie jiosl of (lainarra Mavor, 
and formed the first division to attack Ahechuco. IJolh tii(*se 
vdiapes liavmp hridpr's over liii' Zadorra wen* stronply ocenpu'd. 
Ganiarra Mavor was stormed hv a hripade of praieral Oswald's 
division, anri carried at tlie hayonefs point without tirmp a .sliot. 
General llubinsrtu, under a lu'avy fin* of artillery and musketry, 
l(‘d nj) his troo})s to this pallant attack in columns of battalions, 
with the support of two puns of major Lawsoifs bripade of ar¬ 
tillery. Sir Thomas Graham now placed two bripados of field 
artillery in bntt{*ry apainsl Abechuco; and, und(*r cover of this 
fire, coioiiel llulkel, with the German liplit battalions, supiiortcd 


^T)ih liPi^Uits nn which the Fo*!»rh rontrr* slood, .'ue hv tradition the same 
on w'hicti th«' Eiifili^h umle*r Edward ihr* lllruk I’riiicc obtained a complf'le 
victory over thr* nrniy ol’ Ili'ury tin* Hasi.ud. and MUti I dou Tedro. the ri>,ht- 
fiil king, on the throne 
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by a bri(jade of Portuguese infantry under general Bradford, 
dislodged the enemy by so resolute an assault, tlmt^one of the^ 
German battalions took two guns and a howitzer,oii the bridge. 
While this rombat took place at Abechuco, the enemy made tlie 
greatest efforts to retake Gamarrn Mayor; but general Osw^ald • 
defeated them with the same gallantry whick had distinguished 
his first atUick. Upc^n the heights on the left of the Zadorra 
the enemy still had two divisions of infantry ifi reserve, po&ted 
so strongly that it was not possible as yet tbr^the troops of Sir 
Thomas Graham to pass the bridges which* they liad so bravely 
taken : but lliey waited eagerly for that moment ^^heIl the per¬ 
fected combinations of lord Wellington should loosen them to 
pursue; fir already they could hoar the advancing battle in the 
centre. No sooner liad tlie allies jiassed Vitloria m pursuit of 
tlie enemy’s centre and left, than Sir Thomas Graham, puslnng 
across the river, took possession of the road to Bayonne, ^'hIS 
line of retreat being intercepted, tlie road to Pampeluna was 
the only route 1 y which these reserve divisions could retire, and 
upon tins they instantly fell back m great liasto and disorder. 
The entire army of the enemy w^as now not only beaten, hut 
driven back U]M)n one line of retreat; and in a state so disor¬ 
ganized and Jielplcss, that tliey never rulliiYl, but ran oft'in large 
confused masses, abandoning all their cannon, ammunition, and 
baggage to llie victors. They moved so swiftly, tliat compara¬ 
tively few prisoners were made. The infantry could not over¬ 
take tlieni; and from the nature of the gnjuud, which is much 
intersected by ditclies, and otlierwise inclosv'd, the cavalry of 
the allies could do Init little. Tlie French suflered, however, 
as they fled, some little loss from the bullets and shcdls of a 
battery of liorsc-artvllery, whicli from a coninmnding eminence 
were jioured upon them, as, ciowdmg- towards one point, the 
different corps were thrown upon each otlier; and, becoming 
one dense mob, were somewhat delayed under tins fire by the 
pressure. 

The pursuit was continued til] dark; lord Wellington being 
in person wdth his advanced guard. The troops now, being 
greatly eAhausted, w^ero halted for the night. They had been 
sixteen hours under arms. They had fought and won a battle; 
and, independimt of their manmuvres, they had niarclicd three 
leagues since the morning. But the victory rewarded and 
astonished tliem. 7'hey had beaten the French often before— 
but thus never. One hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 415 
caissons, the military chest, and more than 3000 carnages, 
wagons, and cars, laden with stores, treasure, or plunder, lay 
spread over the conquered field. Among the trophies of this 
complete victory were a stand of colors and the baton of 
morslial Jourdan. The loss of the allie.s did not much exceed 
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700 killed and 4000 wounded. Of the cannon taken, more 
than ninety were field-pieces, foul-mouthed with recent use. 
The ground +or nearly a s.|uare’ league was covered with the 
wreck ol’ chests and baggage. Tiie soldiers who got among the 
.carnages and cars ransacked tiioin most tliorougldy ; and as there 
were more than coacties belonging to the court, the gene¬ 
rals, and private individuals in the IVench interest, the spoil was 
rich and curiousr State robes, embroidered unilbrins, court 
dresses, ijisignni, joweds, the wardrobes of females, plate, pic¬ 
tures, and costly curiti^a of an endless variety, the accumulated 
plunder of invaded Spain, were here rejoicingly divided by the 
exulting soldieis. But the spoil which \Velliugt»n deserved, 
and which his adiuirablt* cinnbinatioiis, and the inlri'pid and suc¬ 
cessful attacks lu' dirt'cUvi, enlitltHl linn to exjK'Ct, was a good 
solid column of prisoners.* A crowning result wineli must 
inevitably have been Ins sure reward, had the enemy made one 
single atUnnpt at a rally or stand; had they even maintained a 
military formation But no army was (‘ver seen to lly in more 
irregular anil headlong confusion. Their loss did not exceed 
TOtW killed and wounded, and the priMinors uiiiounted to 1000 
more. Of all their material and equipment, they only carried 
oIT the fiehl one gun and oru* howitzer. 'J’here is no record in 
history of so vast an army of so v\ell-tlisciplnied and veteran 
soldiers being thus broken, scattered, and iiuiited, like a rabble, 
from the held. 

It had not entered into the calculations of the British general, 
for it eould not; nor can it ever be said that it was the result of 
any order of tlie French generals; that a distant rallying jxiint 
was deliberately named, and the sauvt <pn prut antliontatividy 
permitted : it was a disaster never dreamed (»f,—a disgrace con¬ 
sidered impossilile to the f'reiich iirms. i\or came ever upon 
men a more sudden reverse of lortuue and security than that 
whicli overUx)k the chief olbcers of state, the courtiers, and 
those unhappy S])amards of Ingli rank, who, with liicir wives 
and cliildren, alighted from their carriages in terror, and fled on 
foot. These wrotcliiHl persons, with nothing but the clothes 
upon thmr backs, accompanied the broken columns on foot, and 
Wfre mixed with the sokiiery. 

Till! French troops reached Pampcluna in sucli disorder that 

* Tlir Biitish Koliliors im* unrivaII*Ml fi)r fiiililinp, vt'l m tin* lioi Iin^^te of 
till V are w ilh "real diniculu kept iii tli(* ranks Tljeref(»re it may be 
i>ai(l with tnilh, that while an Kii^lisli general mavcouiil surely upon tliem 
to Will a buille, il iH ()<mbttu1 wbeiber Ibev possess lbt»se less valuable but 
kimportnul qualities which enable u skilful (oninwiiidor to lake full ndvantai'e 
•of a victory No man, however, more tnilv and Krnl(*f(illy estimated the 
•terlinc worth of his soldiers than lord Wellinjrton lie felt pride and ron- 
fifience in his veterans, and bah breu heard to say, that lie would rather have 
one officer or soMier who had served v\ilh him one or uvo campaigns, than 
two or three who had n(»i 
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it was necessary to close tlie jjatos, and forbid their entfance. 
The fortress, liowcvcr, was promptly garrisoned, and ^he retreat 
continued. 

The lofl corps of the army, under Sir Thomas draham, marched 
from tlie field m the direction oflhlboa to intercept the French 
three under general Foy ; but tliat officer litstily gained Tolosa, 
barricadoed the streets, and attemptt^d to make a stand. Graliam 
soon dislodged him, and, forcing into the totvn, dnne him for¬ 
wards,—compelled him to jiass the frontier, and tiien destroyed 
the UMe do jiunt at Irun. While two div1&ions under Sir Kow- 
land Hill were pursuing the enemy on the road In Pauipeluna, 
lord Wellington directed a force to march upon I-ogrofio, and 
attack general Clause], who, approaching Yittonu the day after 
the battle, and l(*arning its result, laid c(uintermarcli(»d on that 
place. At the same time he jmslunl threc^ dnisioiis to '^J'udela, to 
cut off Ills retreat to France by that road. Alarmed for the safety 
of his corps, that general moviul rajiidly cm Zaragossa and from 
thence marched to tlu^ pass of Jaca, by winch route lie enlfTod 
France. This detour preserved Ins army; luit he lost all liis 
guns, and left behind him, in a redoubt \\ inch barred the road of* 
Zaragossa, a small garrison, which in a few wec'ks surrendered 
to Mina: moreover he suffi^'rod a little on Ins way, from the 
active and harassing pursuit of that zealous chief. 

Upon the first of July the strong castle of Pancorbo, het’vvccn 
Burgos and Miranda de Kbro, surrendered to the SpanK-h army 
of reserve under O’Donnel: tlu' garrison consistiHl oi' 'JfHI oood 
soldiers. I’liiis, on all sides, succi^sses followed ^\i^^rev(T the 
victory was made known. 7\t Passages, a garrison of loO men 
from the corps of Foy surrendered to the S[ian]nnls under ].oiiga ; 
and a good harbor was here secured upon the left of the Ime of 
operations, by which the allies .subsequently recei\<‘d all llunr 
supplies. '^I'he French also evacuated ("astro and Guetena, 
taking off their garrisons m boats. In every quartiT south of the 
Ebro, their firtified jiosts wctc givt'ii u[) to the Spaniards. Upon 
the Oth of July, marshal Suclu't broke up fnaii ValtMicia. Ujion 
the 7th of July, the last divisions of the army of Joseph, which 
had been driven from the fertile and defensible valley of S'an 
Estevan by a succession of brilliant manmuvres, passed tlie I^y- 
renees. Sir Rowland Hill had followed them from i^‘lnlpeluna 
through the difficult defile of Lanz, and attacked every j'osition 
on which they halted; while lord Dalhousie witli the sevimlh 
division had moved towards San Estevan, and menaced their 
right By these able and vigorous operations, lord Wellington 
became master of the passes of San Estevan, Donna* Ai aria, 
Maya, and Roncesvalles, and his sentinels looked down from the 
rugged frontier of Spain upon the sunny pi ■'ins of southern 
France. In five-and-forty days from the opening of this cam- 
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pai^ he had conducted the allied army from the frontiers of 
Portugal the coniines of France ; he had marched 4(t0 miles 
'without clieckj delented the combined forces of Ins enemy in a 
jrenoral action, takm*^ all their artillery; haddriNon them tliron^h 
, a country ahonndnii;' in slroiifr positions; and cenipelled the 
Intr^^Ive kino* to •baiidou the very soil of Spam, in haste and 
consternat.'on. 'J'liis was »lory : lor this harvest, possessinir his 
f*('nnw in all patit'nre, and preparing all the eleruenls of success 
with lai:or and [prudence, lie had anxiously and hopefully sciwn; 
and tiic joy came. Sle stood upon the frontier of anotlicr liber¬ 
ated land, a Mctor. 


CHAP. XI. 

MARSHAU SOriT IP si NT SP|>I>r.M Y FUOM C.ERMAN'V TO TAKF COMMAM) OF 

THE FUKNCH AKiSn ON TUF FRONTIER, ANU TO ATTACK THE AM IFS.- 

lOHli WEEMNUniN RI(Kh\UKS 1‘AMI‘KM NA Cl OSl I.Y, AM> I.A\S hlKGV 

TO ST. SFBiPlTAN.— THE AUVAVCE OK THE I’KENClI ARMY.-THE RAT* 

TLFP OF niF, IMUrNEl.S.—THE FRENCH ARE AGAIN URUEV INTO 
FRANCE. 

The blow struck al Vitlorin made itself felt m llio camps of 
Germany. There, Xapi-Ieon, by an exertion winch had aston¬ 
ished all Europe, liad a^’^am appeared m arms; and in May of 
tins year had obtained new .*'UCe(‘ss(‘s in llic lields of JiUtzon and 
Ruit'zcn. Profilm^^ by tins favornlde posture of affairs, he bad 
concluded an armistice with the hostile lurcos (ipposed to him, 
and a nt'jrotiation i(»r peaee was actually carryinij on under tlie 
mediation of Austria, when intellif^^enco of the defeat of the 
army of Spain w’as n'ceivt'd. 

'J’lie surprise and disappointment of Xapoh'on W’ere expressed 
witli bitter an*X(T. Tlie thoii^Iit tlml “the hideous leopard” 
should Ik' oouchino'upon llie mounlanis which look down upon 
the “sacred nhI of Frauee,” was mortifying and mtolenibh'. 
Moieover, tli(* etfeet this would produce both iii France nud in 
Germany was at a plance discerned. Therefore lie immediately 
dispatclied Honit, witli the liio*h title and larpe powers of “lien- 
tonant of tlie emperor,” to take command of tlie defeated troops; 
and grave orders tlint they should be reinforced and (Mpupped 
with aU possible expedition, and led s])eedily agfuinst the enemy. 

To push hack the allies fiom the frontier, and, if possible, to 
re-estiibli.sh his armies on the line of the Ebro, was an attempt 
now^ imperative ujxm Inm. The jjohtu’al slate of parties in 
France, especially in tlie south, where all were tired of a mili¬ 
tary king, and longing for peace, made it dangerous to his 
throne that tlie peasants of those provinces should see the British 
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standard floating upon the conflnes of France, and the crjMson 
uniforms of English soldiers as they watched upon ibe rocks 
above them. Lord Wellington know that great cflbrts would ^ 
be made against him soon: theretbre he directed his earnest 
attention to tlie fortresses of Sebastian and Painpeluna, in . 
which places the Frencli had left strong g^vrrisons. As early 
as the 25111 of June, Sir Howland Hill had closely ^hut up Pam- 
peluna : it was at tliat time the intention of l^rd Wellington to 
bosieo*e it; but wlien, returning from his inovomonls against 
Claiisel, he examined the detences in ])e*sori, this design was 
abandoned. 'J'iie works were found to he m excellent order, 
and were surmounted by 2(HI pieces of ordnnnc", I'lie town 
was well covered by the citadel on one side, prtflt'ct'Ml by the 
river upon the otluT, and garrisoned Iiy 4{KI(I effective men. 
To reduce it by a siege wonlil have required large means, and 
have cost nriny livt's; therefore it was decided to e^tal)llsh a 
close blockade. Tlic duties of this service were at lirst con¬ 
fided to lord Dalhousic, witli tlu^ sixth and seventh duisions. 
It was at the same time ordered that strong field-works should 
be throw'n np on every side of tlie jdace, so that iJie investing 
force might easily command all the roads and communications. 
Tlierefore nine large redoubts were raised upon liivoralile 
heights, at distances of from 1200 to 1500 yards from the for¬ 
tress, armed with the French guns captured at Vittorui, and 
garrisoned by detachments of tiie investing force. Wlion the 
connected defences of the blockading line were completed, the 
duties of the blockade were transferred to the Sj)amsii army of 
reserve under O’Doimel, and lord Dalbousie willi his corps 
joined the army m the Pyrenees. 

It was, however, fully determined to besiege the fortress of 
St. Sebastian; and Sir Thomas (irahain with 10,(100 men was 
appointed to conduct tlic operations. 

Tins town is built on a low peninsula, running north and 
south; at the extremity is a rocky height called Alonie Orgnllo: 
the base of tins rock is 400 yards by fiOO; it rises .steeply to a 
point, which is crowned by u small citadel culled La Alotu. 
Monte OrgLillo is cut oft* from the town by a defensive line near 
its foot; and its southern face is covered wuth batteries wdiich 
plunge into the lower defences of tlie jilace. 

The defences of tbe town are, upon the western side, washed 
by the sea, and upon the eastern side by the river Urumca. 
ThLs river at higli water covers four feet of the masonry of the 
scarp, but for two hours before and after is fordable and shallow. 
The works of the land front of !St. ^('bastian consist of a*single, 
front of fortification running across the sandy isthmus on which 
it stands. 

On the right of the Urumea are considerable snnd-hills, called 
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the'^hofre range. From these the eastern wall of the city is 
seen to base at low water; and at those hours troops can 
•march along its foot to tlio extreiiiity near the castle. About 
700 yards irom the land front upon tlie isthirnis is the con\ciit 
of St. llarloloineo; tins, and a small redoubt near it, and a cir- 
* cular iield-wurk oi^tlic causeway, were occupied by the garri¬ 
son as advanced posts. 

It was d(denn»M('d to hatter the eastern wall in breach from 
tlie sand-lulls, and to storm tlie hrcaclies as soon as pructicable, 
by a bold advance* the left of the Ururnea at low water; 

but, in the iirsi iii'^lance, to dislodge the ontnny from tlie fortitied 
convent of St. lkirtoloni(*o and the advanced works. 

On iIk^ lllh of .Filly the place was invested; on the 12th, the 
inanpiis of Wellington examined tli(' defences, and the plan 
given was decided on. The besieging liirce consisted of the 
liftli division nndiT {general Oswald, and the Portugia^se bri- 
£rad(*:^ of iretK'r.iK liradtord and Wilson, ^flie guns, aminu- 
mtion, and stores \MTe landiMl at Passages; and, upon the 
inoriunu of liie 14th of July, batteries were opened against the 
coineiit of llartolomeo. The south end of the clinrch was 
beaten down 1h(‘ next dav; the roof of* the convent had been 
frequently on fin*, and a great part of the building was laid 
open. A hallery of 0-[)omiders and howitzers was now placed 
on tlie opposite side of tlie Uruinea, to tire U|K)ri the redoubt 
adjoining; and, uihiii the 11th of July, the con\cnt and that 
W'ork were as>julttMl and earru'd. 'I'he a'-sailants, pushing on 
too far in pursuit, siitlered from the tire of the place, and were 
drtvi'u back by a ImmIv of tlie garrison marchmg to support the 
defence of th(‘connmt. 'The hesiegtTS, liowe\er, being estab¬ 
lished Ill that post, tlie butteries riKirkinl out in the sand-hills 
W'fTe coiiii)h‘te(], and armed wuth twenty heavy guns and twelve 
mortars and liowit/ers. On the 2(Fth tluw ojienod; nnil on the 
2r>th of July, two hreaeh(»s being practicable, one thirty, the 
othoi ten yards wide, tlnw' w'ere U'^saiilted at the hour of low 
water. A mine had boon tbrmed und(T the glacis of llu* front 
line ^f wa)rks; tins was to he iinnl the signal tlir the assault. A 
little before dawn on the 2.’)th, the columns being assembled for 
the storm, tiu" mim' was suddenly ex])loded ; and the garrison 
was so startled and couf'used, that the advances ran to tlie 
breach wuthout loss, and crowned tlie summit; but here they 
were immediaUdy exposed to so terrible and destructive a fire 
of grapt* and musketry from within, and from tlie tow^ers which 
flanked the breach, tliat the soldiers dropped very fast; the 
.ascent of the breach, and the rocky sands below*, were covered 
•with killed and wounded, and the troops returned in confusion 
to the trenches having lost 500 killed and w*ounded, and 100 
taken. 
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Lord Wellington, who had upon the 14th left Sir Thcmas 
Graham to conduct the siege, no sooner received the report of 
the failure of this assault, than he came over from head-quarters 
at Lezaca; and finding his means of attack, especially in ammu¬ 
nition, much exhausted, resolved to suspend tlie eiege for a time, 
and made arrangements accordingly. 

In the night of this very day, after he returned from St. Se¬ 
bastian, the report was brought to him that the enemy had over¬ 
powered Ins troops at two of the passes on the right of the 
army ; Jiad penetrated into the valleys of J^ie Pyrvnvvs in over¬ 
whelming toice; and were pressing onwards to rumpeluiia, 

“ \Vv must do the best we can to stop them,” was his short and 
calm reply to the otficer wlio brought him this bad and perplex¬ 
ing intelligence; and he immediately expressed his content¬ 
ment vvitli some arrangement of winch Sir (Jeorge Murray liad 
taken the responsibility, by moving a brigade from Echalar to 
support the second div ision near Maya. liut the difficult move¬ 
ments, and severe combats m the Pyrenees, which began cn 
this day, and did not terminate till the 1st of August, must be 
related in order. 

line of tJic lower Pyrenees is most hazardous for a de¬ 
fending army, because, in many ])arts, IIkto is no lateral com¬ 
munication whatever, and m others it is long and circuitous. 
Two points must be covered sixty miles asunder, and the inter¬ 
mediate passes must be defended. Nor does the nature of the 
country allow of the concentration of a strong force m any posi¬ 
tion m rear of the passes, from whence they may be supported 
in time, and m sufficient strcuirth to insure their successlul re- 
fiistaiicc at any one which may he attacked with very superior 
numbers. Uericc, by the loss of any one pass, the defence of 
the rest is rendered impossible, as the safety of the corps station¬ 
ed in them IS iirimediately compromised. 

With a lino, therefore, of sixty miles to cover, and having to 
provide for the siege of San Sebastian, and the blockade of 
Pampcluna, the allied army was thus posted. 

A brigade of Jlritish infantry under general Byng, and a 
division of Spanish foot under Murillo, wxto on the t^xtreme 
right, and held the pass of Ronccsvallcs. Sir Lowry Cole’s 
division was stationed at Ihscaret to supjjort these tn^ops; and 
the division of Sir Thomas iheton was iti reserve at Olaqiie. 

Sir Rowland Hill occupied the valley of Bastan, having the 
brigade of general Walker and the piquets and light companies 
of general Pringle’s brigade in the J^uerlo de Alaya, and tlie 
regiments of the last brigade a short league in the imjnethate^ 
rear as a support The remainder of the second division wns u ^ 
the valley in reserve; but the Portuguese division of the conde 
de Amarante, being a part of Hill’s corps, was posted in the 
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passes eastward of Maya, about five leagues on the left of Ron- 
ccsvalloai^^ The Portuguese brigade of general Campbell was 
* detached to J^os Alduides, a post within the French territory. 
The light and'seventh divisions occujiied the heights of Santa 
Barbara, and tiio town of Vera, and tlu‘ ihierto de Echalar; and 
from this last poi%t kept the communicatjon with the valley of 
Bastan. The sixth division was in reserve at San Estevan, 

The Spanish Iroops of I^imga cominuiucated from Vera, on 
their right, with the Spanish division of general Giron upon the 
great road on tBeir»left, and with tlie corps under Sir Therfhas 
Graham. 

Such were the general dispositions of the allied force. No¬ 
thing can bo iinagined more liold and grand than the mountain 
region thus occupied by the troops. I'lie vale of San Estevan 
has, indeed, an aspect of iertility and beauty ; but it narrows as 
it rises towards tlie nortli, and is soon lost in the gloom and 
loneliiKiss of the frontier. Mountains are crowded tonfetber in 
all variety of Ibnn : liorc crested with gray and jagged rock; 
there rounded and green upon their summits, to winch by long 
and toilsome paths a way is won. On all sides are found ra\inos 
and torrents, wild, rugged, and filled with fragments of rock. 
TJio roads are narrow and stony ^ the fastnesses into which they 
wind are black and shadowy; and he that passes thorn in soli¬ 
tude liears but the dash of waters and tlie scream of eagles. 
Such are the general tcatures of the noble barrier placed by 
Providtuice between France and Spain; but a barrier which, 
notwithstanding these strong features, is not easy of defence 
against numerouh, brave, and intelligent assailants, guided by 
tlie skill of an ex|)erienced and resolute general. 

Such marshal Soul! undoubtedly wils. He had been expressly 
selected by his imperial master, tor his high military talents, his 
stern disipline, and acknowledged boldness. He no sooner as¬ 
sumed the command of the armies on the frontier, than he issued 
a reproachful and rousing address to the troops, which he thus 
closed:—“The present situation of the army,” he said, “is im- 
putahle to others; let tlie merit of repairing it be yours. 1 have 
borne tf'stimony to the emperor ot‘ your bravery and zeal: liis 
instructions are to drive the enemy from these JjeigJits, winch 
dnable them proudly to survey our fertile valleys, and to chase 
them beyond the Ebro. It is on the Spanish soil that your tents 
must next be pitched, and your resources drawn. liOt the 
uccoimt of our successes be dated from Vittoria, and the birthday 
of his imperial maje'sty be celebrated in that city.” In this spirit 
Soult- proclaimed his intentions on the evening of July 24th. 
He had taken command of the army on the UJtJi of July, and 
organized it afresh m nine divisions of infantry, two divisions of 
dragoons, and one of light cavalry. He was strongly reinforced, 
VoL. 11. L 
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supplied with a considerable number of guns, and in ten days he 
was ready for a struggle. His first enterprise was an attempt 
to relieve Pampeluna. His plan was to attack on the same day 
tlie passes of Roncesvalles and Maya, the roads from which 
converge on Pampeluna. Ujion the evening of the ‘^4tJi of July 
he assembled a convoy of provisions and stores at St. Jean Pied 
de Port, and suddenly collected between 30,000 and 40,(KM) men 
at that jxiint, These consisted of the rigJit and left wings of 
his army, under count Reille and general Clausel, witli one di¬ 
vision of his centre, and two of cavalry. AA tli:? same time, two 
divisions of Ins centre, amounting to 13,000 men, were assembled 
not far from Kspcletle, under count d’Erlon. 

On the morning of the 23tli, count d'Erion made some dcinon- 
stratioiis against tlie small passes of Es])egiU‘, and Lareta, which 
are to the riglit of Maya, and \\ere guarded by the Portuguese. 
Under cover of these maiupuvres, he brought Ins mam body by a 
patliwajs which, leading from E>pelette, enters tlie pass of 
Maya from the south-east. The eiitranee IVom the soiitli-west 
ascends directly from the village ol‘ Erdax, w here the enemy Jiad 
a considerable post encamped, and crosses the lofty range where, 
upon open ground, the brigade ot general Walker was in po¬ 
sition, commanded by colonel Cameron, of the U3d. Near a 
remarkable rock, at the south-ea'^t entrance of the pass, was a 
piquet from general Pringle’s brigade ; one mile in roar of the 
piquet post lay the light companies of that brigade, the 34th 
regiment being two miles and a hall’ below, and the other regi¬ 
ments yet more removed. The pathway Irom Espel(‘t1e is 
screened by mountains, and especially by one, upon the right of 
the rock, and a little in advance of it, of large bu.^e and of a 
rounded summit. 

General William Etew^art had gone early in the morning to 
the passes on th(‘ right; feeling ji'iduus for them, and ai»i>rehen- 
6ive that the enemy would attack the l\)rtugucsc. Ills deputy 
assistant quarter-master-general was left at Maya, and visited 
the heights on reconnoi'^sanco early in tlie morning; and at a 
later hour, in consequent' of the di'serted ajipf’araiit' oi’ the 
enemy's encampment at Urdax, he patroled a little way round 
the mountain on the Espclettc* pathway. From that point he 
discerned a small column halted m one of llic mountain val(!s, 
about three miles distant, and his suspicions were awakened. 
As he returned past the piquet po^l, he did not give his real 
opmion ;f but as he passed down tow’ards Maya, lie ventured to 


♦ Th(* captain of the old piquet near the rock had peon a ^:rollp of horses 
and a column of troops pass along the face ot a distant hill at daWn, and 
disappear. 

t This otHcial reserve led to a very erroneous inference on the part of the 
raplain commanding the piquet, and this circumslance has been related by 
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order 4 ip the light companies, and he reported lo general Pringle 
that h^hought the enemy meditated a seriuus attack on the 
*pass. Neverthele&s the general, in the absence of Stewart, was 
apprelierisivo of ordering his regiments to tlie heights till the 
• very last moment, as it was yet douhtful what the enemy's posi¬ 
tive desien was, «Md general William Stewart had certainly 
looked tiu the real attack upon his right: thus some time was 
lost. Before nof)ii, the enemy filed llieir columns round the 
mountain in frojit of the piquet post at the rock, while they 
poured a swarm of ^oltigeurs over the* hrow^ and the ridges. 

The piquet and light companies were instantly and very hotly 
engaged, and disputed the adv'ance of the enemy with great 
stcadinci-s,—iniijcUiig and sustaining a heavy loss: Imt they 
W'cre at last forced back, by (werjiovvering numbers, to tlie sum¬ 
mit of the position, where they were hastily joined by tlie 
regiment, under i ieut(*nant-coIonel Fenwick, \v]io soon fell, 
seven-ly woundiMl, liis captain of grenadiers being aln ady killed ; 
subsequently tlie fidtli cuiiu' up to the suiqiort of tin* •M4fh. 
Tlu^se gallant hattahons were soon comjudh'd to give way be¬ 
fore tlio formidable numbers wduch pressed iqum them ; but, the 
bravi' and steady tl'Jd coming to tlieir siipiKirt, the contest was 
continued, and with a stubborn couragi*: one wing of the fJ2d 
was nearly destroyed, ma most uiie(jual struggle with a strong 
column <jf tlie taieriiv. As it was necossarv to watch the road 


from lirdax, some hnllalions on this range of lu'ights became 
separati'd from others. Aleanwhih' the ciumiyV numbers in¬ 
creased ra]»idly. They covered the mountam with an over- 
w’helming foice, and acted well together, 'i'hus the defenders 
were at last obligc'd to fall liaek to a strong position ri\ the 
mountain ran:>e (‘omiiumicatmg With Kchalar ; fnnu winch ])ass 
they vvta'e rejiil!>rced, about six o’thtck m tlie eveiniig, bv a 
brigade of the* "Ih division, under general Barno. ''i’lio ^tl•Ui!g]e 
WMs now renewed, and nuuiUaiiK'd with goiKi success. In 
operations general Stewart was sligiilly woimdetl, and that part 
of tli(» post wliicli was the low of the |>osilion was n'coviTcd by 
Sir Kowland Hill before mgbliall. In this affair, the S'tJd regi- 
iiunt, winch luovi'd up witli gt'iieral Banu'sV brigade, was 
greatly dislmgiii^hed ; and the whole of tlu* troops engaged 
tliroughout the day ibuglit tlieir ground well. The allies lost in 


thes(' conibat> IfitlO men killed and \voimd(Ml, 140 tal:en jiri'^on- 
ers, and luur piect's (4 cannon. The eiumiy sullered severely; 
nor did tlu'y atlompL to advance tlie next day. 


'Die attack of the jiass at Roiiccsvalie.s was directed by 


mar 


liun in QfiolhiT piibliration, uiidcr llic iintnrnl iTtiitrosion causi'il by what 
pusHed at the liiue. and on the ir|Kd, a(i<l (ifall uiiich ho still has a most vivid 
r.-nolleclion; but, from uiforiunuon lately alVoided iiiin, he cannot too fully 
express his regret that it should have been so related. 
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slial Soult in person, with 35,000 men. His march was known, 
and his approach seen. Geiieral Byiig, aware that a road‘*throu{rh^ 
Arbaicete, a few miles to his right, turned the pass, descended' 
from Its summit, and so posted Ins brigade as to bover that road; 
at the same time he detached the iSparnsh division of Murillo, 
towards Arbaicetc. Marshal Soult, makiiigia deiuonstratjcn c n 
the front of general Byng, pushed a strong column along tlic 
ridge of Arola to tlio left of Roncrsvalles. A part of general 
Cole’s division was on this ridge, and being greatly ovcrjiowerod 
by numbers, was forced back, with considerable loss, R)r a time: 
but the fusileer brigade coming to their support, a strong posi¬ 
tion was taken; and the enemy, w'hom Ironi the first onset 
general Cole had opjxised with the greatest spirit, was cli'ectu- 
ally checked. 

iSoult now attacked tliO brigade of Byrig in great strength, 
and with mucli impetuosity; Lut lie was most ably and obsti¬ 
nately resisted for a long time : at last, by the succession of 
fresh troops and tlie weight of luinibers, he linccd ]lyng up tJio 
mountain, uncoxered tlie load to Arbaicete, and drove back tlie 
tJpaniards of Murdlo upon the division of general Cole, 

Under tlieso circumstances general Ctdc retired, as soon as it 
was dark, to Lizoain, m front of Zubin, 

The conduct of tlie brave troops at Ronccsvallcs was admira¬ 
ble. 7’lic 2Uth regiment behaved witJi great steadiness and 
courage; and the enemy’s strong host w^as arrested fur several 
hours wuth a countenance the most firm. 

Tlie day following, Sir Thomas Picton, with the third division, 
joined the fuurtli, and assumed the coniniand of both. As Suult 
advanced, Sir Thomas retired before liini leisurely, in the finc'st 
order, and halted on strong- ground, from which he again Jell 
back in the night. On the 27th lie again retired, and l(.o]; up a 
jxisition in battle order to cover tlie blockade of l^ain])elima. 
As soon as Sir Rowland Hill was apprized of the retrograde 
movement of Sir Lowry Colo, he withdrew’ to Irurita, as Ins 
advanced position could no longer be maintained. 

Lord Wellington hastened to the contemplated scene of 
action, the very moment he received inf(>nnation of what was 
pfissing; and as he rode past the several corps on Ins way, 
W'liich were all inanediately put in motion, lie gave clear orders 
for their guidance. 

He had to think and dictate as he rode swiftly on. Upon the 
27th, just before ho reached tlie field, he alighted at a little 
village, winch afterwards formed the enemy’s right, to pencil a 
note of orders, and send it to a corps in the rear. Already the 
French were descending the mountain to take possession of it: 
he had barely tune to write the memorandum. The enemy 
rushed into the village in the centre while he was ruling out at 
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one e^d, and his aid-de-camp at the other. As soon as Welling¬ 
ton caitle upon the ground taken up by Sir 'J'homas Picton, in 

* anticipation of the very order which reached him while maKing 
the disposition,' the troops hailed him with loud cheers, the 

• honest expression of their strong conhdence in him, and the 
sure presage of tiheir own triumph. The third division was 
drawn up on the right, in front of iluarte, and extended to the 
hills beyond OlaS. The lell was occupied by the fourth division, 
the bngtide of general Bying, and tlie Portuguese brigade of 
general Cainpbml. •These troops were posted on the heiglits in 
front of Villalba, having their left at a cliapel behind yorauren, on 
the road from Ortiz to Pampeluna, and their right resting upon 
a height which eomuianded the road from Zubin and Ronces- 
valles. The Spanish troops of Murillo and O’Donnel were in 
reserve, with the exception of two regiments, winch occupied 
part of the hill on the right of the fourth division above the road 
from Zubin. 

Th(? British cavalry, under Sir Stapylton Cotton, were placed 
near Huartc on the right, that being the only ground where 
they could act at all. 

Marshal Soult formed his army on the ridge of a mountain 
opposite to the allies, lie placed one division of Jus loft be¬ 
yond the Zubin road; and occupied the village of Sorauren as 
a detached post on his right. The river l^aiiz flows past this 
village below the road leading to Ortiz. 

On the evening of the 'JTlIi, thi' enemy attacked tlio lull, on 
the right of the fourth division, occupied by one l^orluguese and 
one Spanisli battalion. The Krimch were bravely and steadily 
repulsed. This post was afterwards mmiediattdy remloreed 
with the 4()tli regiment BrltI^h, and the Siianish reguinmt Kl 
Principe, The enemy covered their front with skirmishers; 
and tliere was a fire of musketry near yoraunni, and along the 
whole lino, till dark. 

Beyond ihe riviT Lanz thi'ro is another range of mountains 
connected with Lizasso and Marcalain. Marly in the morning 
of line liSth, the sixth division arri\eil under general Pack, 
ijord Wellington immediati'ly formet! them across the valley of 
the liEuz, in rear of th(' left of tlu' finirth division. Thus they 
rested their right on Oncam, and tlieir left upim the mountain 
beyond the river, and made face against the village of Moraiiren. 
'J'ho troops of genera] l*ack had scarcely taken up their ground, 
when the enemy assembled in S<»rauren advanced rapidly to 
attack them ; but the French were soon e.vposi^d to a lire upon 
their front, and on both flanks, and they hastily fell back with 
immense loss. 

At this moment a fresh liody of the enemy attacked the left 
of the fourth division, near the chapel, and fi'rced back the 7th 

1.2 
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Portuguese cagadoros; but tho brigade of general Rosg^niune- 
diately advanced, and drove them down again with a ffreat loss., 

Tho French now again made an attempt upon the hill on the 
ritrlit of the fourth division, whore the 40th regiment and the 
two regiments of Spaniards were posted. They won a footing ' 
upon the summit m spite of the Spanish regtments, who, never¬ 
theless, behaved with great spirit; but the 40th charged the 
enemy instantly, and they were again driven (Town. 

Marshal Snult now made a general and furipus assault on tho 
whole front of those heiglits held by the foiA*th division. At one 
point they succeeded in overpowering a l*ortuguesc battalion of 
general Campbell’s, on the right of general Ross’s brigade. Ry 
this success they established tliemselvcs on the allied jKisition. 
General Ross was therefore forced to withdraw from his post in 
the line. Ijord Wellington instantly directed the 27th and 4Sth 
regiments to charge the enemy’s colinmis with the bayonet; 
and general Ross, having formed with the same object, fell upon 
them at once. 

Never wore the valor and superiority of British infantry more 
brilliantly displayed than m those resolute charges, '['he enemy 
broke and fled. The carnage was terrible. Pack’s division 
now moved up the valley nearer to Cole's left. The battle 
upon this front was at an end, and only a faint firuig was con¬ 
tinued on distant points of the line. 

In the course of this severe and bloody conflict, llie brunt of 
the battle was borne by the fourth division. Every regiment 
charged with the bayonet; the 40tlj, 7th, 20t]i, and 2:id, four 
diflerent tunes. Their oflicers set them the example; and 
general Ross had two horses shot under him. The Ifortuguese 
behaved admirably, and the Spanisli regiments remarkably well. 

In pursuance of lord Wellington’s directions, Sir Rowland 
Hill had marched by Lanz upon Lizasso; and lord I)alliou=;ie 
Ind m-irched from San Estevan njxin ttie same place. They 
both reached their points on the 2Sth; and the seventh division 
cime to Maralain. Thus the lateral road on l^amptdnna from 
Irantsumand Berisplano was covered. Count d’Erlon followed 
Sir Rowland Hill, and reached Urtiz on tlie 29th. 

The battle of the day before having satisfied Honlt tlint nr* 
impression was to be made on the allied position in front, he 
determined to attempt the relief of Pampeluna now, by ntfack- 
ing Sir Rowland Hill, and thus turning the left of the allies. 

The mountain on which the principal force of the enemy was 
formed was so strong and difficult of access, that iSoult dfd not 
regard it as liable to attack; therefore he detached one division 
to reinforce the corps of count d’Erlon, and, on the night of tlio 
29th and 30tli, he passed a strong party across the fianz, uprn 
his right, and occupied in strength the crest of the mountain 
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opposite to the sixth and seventli divisions: at the same time he 
^rew in upon liis left the trmps which had liitherto renuuncd 
on the hcij;lits opposite the third division. Thus the left wdng 
was closed upon tlie main position on llic mountain immediately 
• in front of the fourtli division ; while the corps of count d’Erlon, 
now stroppily reintflfcod, w^as also connected, by the mountain 
line on the right of the Lanz, with the strong jiosition occupied 
by the French letf. 

l^rd Welling^n no sooner saw tliese dispositions than he 
immediately penetrafed the intentions of his antagonist, and 
resolved to dislodge the enemy from that mam position, wdiich, 
from its extrenu importance, they still occupied in considerable 
force. 

To this end lie directed Sir Thoma« Picton, w’ith the tliird 
division, to cross the heights on which the enemy’s left had 
stCKxl, and to turn the left of the position by the road of Ronccs- 
valles; and lord Dalhousie, w ith llic seventh division, to estab¬ 
lish himself on the mountain in Ins front, and turn tlie right. 
The movement of Sir '^J'honias I'lcton was made with admimLle 
abilih : and the attack of the scwenlh dnision, led bv lord Dal- 
housie, with the brigade of general Inglis, was eminently gal¬ 
lant and succeasfnl. As soon as lord Dalliousic liad driven the 
enemy from the mountain in lus front, the sixth division under 
general Packenham, who after general Pack was wounded as¬ 
sumed the command of it, turned the Milage of Sorauren. The 
Slime division and general Byng’s brigade, w Inch had relieved the 
fourth division on the left of tlio original position on the road to 
Ortiz, attacked that village and drove out the enem}'. As soon 
as the movements on the enemy’s flanks took effect, general Foie, 
wnh two British and two l^irtiiguese battalions of the fourth 
division, assailed the frrmt ol' the position. The enemy now 
gave way, liaving been dislodged from a mountain position to all 
appearance impregnable, by the nin.sterly manaanTOS of their 
o[)pon(mt, anil the irresistible ardor of his brave soldiers. I oid 
VV c'llington pursued tins corps of the enemy to Olnqiie, winch 
place he reached at sunset; being thus already in rear of tlit)se 
forces wuth which Sir Rowland Hill had been engaged. 

The enemy had appeared in front of Sir Rowland late in the 
morning, and had inimodiatidy commenced an extended manmu- 
vre on Ins left Hank. That general, therefore, directed general 
Pringle to gam the summit of the hill on the left of the road 
leading to La Zarza, and, as the French extended to their right, 
to watcli and follow their movements on tlie ridge opposite. 
General Walker's brigade was also moved to the left of the 
road; the I’ortiiguese troops remaining upon the heiglits to the 
right of it. 

While Ihp enemy thus mantruvred on the left of Hill’s po- 
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sition, they repeatedly attacked it in front, but wer^lways 
driven back with a heavy loss, and were often charged witli tiie 
bayonet. In these combats the 92d and tlic 34th regiments 
were distinguislied. Sir Rowland Hill effectually repulsed all 
the efforts to break his front; and as he was constantly rein-# 
forced from the right, as the success of lord*VVellmgton’s opera¬ 
tions enabled Inm to sfiare troops for his sup|X)rt, lie long main¬ 
tained the position which he occupied behind Jiizasso. At last, 
count d’Erlon having filed a large division rgund his.left flank, 
he leisurely withdrew to anotlier ridge *of mountain about a 
mile in his roar, and maintained his ground throughout the day 
against every assault. 

The enemy, thus foiled at all points, retired in the night. 
The allies pursued lliorn the next morning, and came up to two 
divisions, posted in the pass of Donna Maria, on a very tbrmida- 
ble position. Those troops were immediately dislodged by the 
second and seventh divisions, under Sir Rowland Hill and lord 
Dalhousic. JVotlurig could exceed the ardor with winch these 
divisions ascended tlio flanks of the mountain. The brigade of 
general Bariics drove more than double its numbers from one of 
the most difficult points. 

Lord Wellington had marched in pursuit by the pass of 
Velate, on Irurita; thus turning the pass of Donna Maria. 

A large convoy going to the enemy was taken by general 
Byng m the town of fhizomlo. 

The pursuit w^as still vigorously continued on the 1st of Au¬ 
gust, in the valley of the Bidassoa, and many prisoners and 
much baggage were captured. On the evening of this day 
the posts of the army were again established ujion tlie frontier, 
in nearly the same positions which they had occupied on the 
25th of July. 

Thus terminated a scries of severe combats and brilliniit 
operations, in which the enemy put forth all Ins stronoth, and 
manifested all Ins skill and experience, in vain. They lost more 
than 801)0 men. How great were Soult’s ex|)ecUilions ol‘ suc¬ 
cess, may bo gathered not merely from the confident tone of Ins 
address to his army, hut from his advancing into the 1 Pyrenees, 
accompanied by a large body of cavalry, and a great numhcjr ol* 
guns, which he did not and could not use in the battle that oc¬ 
curred. On the night of the 28th he sent hack Ins guns to 
France, which were thus only preserved. On Uic 2Hth, the 
garrison of Pampeluna made a spirited sortie', and obtained 
possession of several batteries; but they were driven back 
again by the Spanish division under don Carlos dl^spana. 
Although Soult penetrated within one league of the place, and 
manmuvred near it for four days, no communication whatever 
passed between the army and tlie garrison: they heard the 
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very struggle for relief,—the firing ceased, and Pampeluna waa 
^andoned to its fate. Never were tlie abilities of lord Wel¬ 
lington more severely tried, or more eminently displayed, than 
in these important actions; never was a general more devotedly 
supported by brave and attached soldiers, than he was by all the 
troops wiio fought oft these memorable days. The loss of tlie 
allies amounted to 6000, 

On tlie :;i!Sth of !luly, the only place where lord Wellington 
could command sycli a view^ of the field as he desired, was on 
tlie top of the hill R)*fro(juently assaulted. Tiiere he sat upon 
the ground during the whole of the hottest affairs, exposed re¬ 
peatedly wit Inn close musket range: but here, as at Vittoria, 
where, in the heat of the battle, he rode through the fire of 
eighty guns, pas.sing along the front of the tremendous battery 
in the k'rench ct'ntre—lien*, as there, God covered his head in 
battle; not a hair of it was scathed, and he w’as preserved to his 
grateful and admiring country. 

Lord Wellington iran.smittod Ins dispatches to England by 
the hands of liio hereditary prince of Orange, who had a horse 
shut under him on this occasion, and who had now accompanied 
the head-quarters of tlu* allied army for nearly two years, to 
learn that noble art, by winch, if they know not to prevail, 
both princes and nations too ofien pensJi, 

^J^he intelligence ol’ the triumph at Vittona had been received 
in England wolh a feeling that did the nation honor. The re¬ 
joicings w'ere spontciiK'ous and general; every village had its 
bonfires,—all the towns were illuminated. Both houses of par¬ 
liament voted their thanks to the victorious army; and lord 
Wellington was promoted to tiio rank of field marslinl. This 
dignity was conferred on the illustrious general with very high 
and particular (listinctiou. The uuirshars staff of England was 
sent to lord Wellington, accompanied by a letter from the 
prince regent, written with his owm hand. Among other ex¬ 
pressions of admiration and gratitude, the prince, with a senti¬ 
ment becoming his royal station, writes tiuis:—“ 1 feel I liave 
' nothing left m say but devoutly to off*‘r up my prajws of grati¬ 
tude to Providence tiiat it has in Us ornnqiotent bounty blessed 
ruy country and myself wulh such a geneial. You have sent 
me among the trojihies of your unrivalled fame the staff of a 
French rnarsiial. 1 send you in return that of England. The 
British army will hail it with enthusiasm.” 

This they did: and proud they were to prove in the severe 
conflicts, which, occurring so soon after that victory, sliowcd its 
unspeakable irn{>ortanco and value, that, under the same great 
commander, they were ready and able to defeat all those vast 
and sudden efforts to disturb their congucst, which the lieuten- 
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ant of the emperor had so resolutely made. The birthday of 
Napoleon was not celebrated m Vittoria, and tlie advanced sen¬ 
tinels of the British army were now planted u])on “ the sacreS 
soil of France.” 


CHAP. XII. 

THE OPERATIONS AGAINST ST. SEBASTIAN RENEWm~THE ClTV TAKEN BY 

STORM.-SOUJ.t’s LAST EFFORT FOR ITS RELIEF.-ADMIRABLE CONDCI’T 

OF THE SPAMBII TROOPS AT SAN MARCIAL.-NOTICE OF THE MOVE¬ 

MENTS ON THE EASTERN COAST OF SPAIN DURING THP: SPRING AND 

SUMMER OF 1813.- LORD WELLINGTON CROSSES THE BIDASSOA, AND 

ADVANCES THE POSITION OF HIS LEFT WING.-THE SURRENDER OF 

PAMPELTJNA. 

The sicfje of Rt. Sebastian, whicli, during these late opera¬ 
tions, had of necessity been suspended, was now resumed. The 
guns, wdiich had been removed, were again landed; and, as 
the trenches had been guarded by a small blochatling force, the 
besiegers were enabled to reoccupy their posts, without tlie 
labor of breaking ground. 

It was decided to renew tlie former attack with an increased 
power of artillery; to establish new batteries on the istlimus, 
and to continue the breacli round the angle of the land front. 
Upon the 19th of August, transports arrived from England, with 
a good and sufficient number of heavy guns and mortars. 
same transports brought out a company of Royal Rappers and 
Miners. In addition to tins, Sir George Collier lauded both men 
and guns from the sijuadron to assist m tia* operations. Some 
of the batteries were now' enlarged, unci thc^ Ibrniation of others 
was commenced. At midnight on the :24tlj llic garrison made a 
sally, and rushed into the advanced part of tlie trcTiches. Here 
they cauccd a momentary confusion, and took about a dozen 
prisoners; but they wTre almost immediately driven away. 
On the morning ol* the 2Gth the batteries opened, by signal, 
with a salvo from fifty-seven pieces of ordnance; forty-two of 
these on the right attack, and fifteen ujion the left, on tlic 
isthmus. 

On the night between the 26th and 27th the boats of the 
squadron, with a detachment of infantry, surpri.^cd and took 
possession of the island of Santa Clara, which is situate off tlie 
entrance of the harbor, and enfilades the defences of the castle. 
The enemy had a post of one officer and twenty-four' rnon on 
this rocky island—they were taken. On the night of the 27tli 
the garrison made a sortie upon the side of the isthmus : they 
were repulsed immediately with the bayonet, and driven away 
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without effecting the slightest miscliief! On the 28th the be¬ 
siegers maintained a direct fire on the place from eighty pieces 
oF ordnance. On the 30tli the broaches appeared good and 
practicable, and lord Wellington decided upon the assault for 
tlie day following. The operation was directed by Sir Thomas 
' (jraham m person. The troops engaged in the assault consisted 
of detachments of volunteers from the first, light, and fourth 
divisions, of tluj brigades of the fifth division, under generals 
llobuison, llay» and Spry, and of the 5th Portuguese ca^adores. 

At eleven o’cloPk mi the forenoon, when the tide had suf¬ 
ficiently ebbed, tlie columns advanced to the assault. 

Sir .larne^ IjOitli coinuuinded the division. Tlie brigade of 
general Robinson led-the storm. 

The enemy, as tliey approached, exploded two mines, which 
blew down a large portion of the high retaining wall next the 
sea. Under this the a&r^ailants were passing; but. not being in 
very close ordcT, or very near the wall, not above tliirty were 
buried by its rums; and the soldiers gained the summit of the 
breacli without a check. Rut here they were instantly swept 
down by a close and deadly fire of musketry from the ruined 
houses within, which had been intrenched and kKijvholed. While 
at the foot of the breach, a flank fire of grape, round shot, and 
musketry showered death upon the rear of the column. Never¬ 
theless, they bravely and repeatedly pushed to the suimnit; but 
beyond it tliey could not jxlvance, and on it they could not remain 
an ! Jne. 

To sujiport these des[)erate attaclcs, fresh troops were poured 
out of tlie tnmehes ; aiul, for nearly two hours, persevering at- 
teiu[»ts were continued; but iii vain. A d('tacliincnt of Portu- 
gues(% under major Snodgrass, forded the Uniniea in gallant 
ord(T, under the fire of St. Elmo and of the infantry on the walls, 
and assaulted tiie small breach to the riglit of the mam one; but 
the struggle was still uitliout success. Sir Tliunias Graliarn 
liaving eonsulted with lieutenant-colonel Dickson, commanding 
tlic artillery, the batteries now commenced firing over tiie assail¬ 
ants at liie ftiot and on the face of the breach; and the defendei*s 
were driven from the curtain and the traverse by tlie weight, 
fury, and admirable direction of the fire. At last, a (juantity of 
combustibles, ranged along the works for the closer defence of 
them suddenly exploded. In the confusion which ensued, the 
assailants made a vigorous rush, and rendered themselves masters 
of the first traverse. Animated by this success, they soon, in spite 
of a fierce resistance, pushed up on the high curtain in great 
numbers;, and, assisting each other, lowered themselves into the 
town by the rmna At the same time the Portuguese forced in 
at the small breach to the right. The enemy now attempted, in 
vain, to defend the numerous retrenchments in the streets. They 
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were, on all sides, inipetuoosly assaulted, and immediately driven 
back. Seven hundred were made prisoners, and the rest of the 
garrison took refuge in the castle. 

The horrors of this assault were fearfully increased by an 
awful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain. At the close, fires 
broke out in various quarters of tlic town, and, as the garrison 
of the castle was firing down the streets, and tlie dispersed sol¬ 
diers of the allies were drinking and plundering in the houses, 
it was not possible to extinguish the flames. The scene was 
afflictive and appalling. 

Two thousand men fell in this assault; and yet the mine (in 
the chamber of which w^as found twelve hundred w'cightof pow¬ 
der), by the breaking of a saucisson at the moment of assault, 
was, happily, never fired. Sir Richard Fletcher, tiie command¬ 
ing engineer, an esteemed and able oniooi, was sliot through 
the heart during the storm, (lenerals Leith, Oswald, and Rob¬ 
inson W'ore wounded; and the officers suffered severely, both in 
killed and w^ounded. 

Soult made an effort to relieve St. Sebastian on the 31st. The 
mam strength of the covering army consisted of 60(H) Spaniards, 
under general Freyre. These troojis were posted on the heights 
of San Marcial, on the lell of the Bidassoa, covering tlip liigh 
road from Bayonne. Their front and left flank w ere covered by 
the river; the mountain of TJnya supported tlieir right. The 
first division was in rear of Irun, and the guerrillas of l.onga 
were on tJie mountains of Jlaya. Thus tJie position of the 6f>an- 
iards was strong, and furnished with a gocxl reserve on their 
left. The enemy w^ere seen in force at Vera on the 30th; there¬ 
fore the brigade of general Inglis was moved to the bridge of 
Lezaca; that of general Ross w^as posted on the left of the J Ja} a 
mountain; and a Portuguese brigade was ordered to take post 
on the rigiit of tlie same mountain, to prevent its bemg turned. 

On the morning of the 31st, two divisions of the French 
forded the Bidassoa in front of tlie Spanish left, and ascended 
the strong heights with undaunted ronliderice. The Spaniards 
remained steady and firm till tlie enemy’s column nearly reached 
the summit, wdien they suddenly charged bayonets. The French 
instantly broke, fled down the hill, and crossed the river with 
such heedless precipitation, that many w ho missed the fords were 
drowmed. The French, however, under cover of the heights on 
their side of the river, were enabled at a favorable bend to lay 
down a pontoon bridge. This was completed early in the after¬ 
noon ; and they passed over in number about ir),(K)0, and made a 
general attack on the heights of San Marcial, As tlie enemy 
were coming on, lord Wellington rofle down the Spanish line. 
The Spaniards hailed him witli loud and repeated vivas. And as 
soon as tlie French columns were well up the ascent, they rusiied^ 
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upon them with their bayonets; and the French, terrified at the 
ardor and fierceness of the charge, immediately turned, and 
^an for their lives. The Spaniards pursued closely; and the 
French recrossed the river in all the confusion of a panic. Some 
^rushed into the stream where tliere was no ford, and sank imme¬ 
diately; others gol^safe over by the fords, and vast numbers 
crowded across the bridge. But at last the pressure upon the 
bridge became so heavy from the close-wedged fugitives who 
Irouglit up the rear, that it sank; and most of those passing at 
the moment tell IhtoAtie water, and rose no more. Lord Wel¬ 
lington was deliglitod with tlic conduct of the Spanish troops, 
and bestowed his praise on them in the strongest language. lie 
spoke of it as equal to that of any troops he had ever seen en¬ 
gaged. They did nobly, and tliey had enough to animate them 
to do nobly. 

iJuring this attempt to tbrcc the direct road to St, Sebastian, 
a second cor])s of tlie enemy endeavored to pass to the right of 
ihe mountain of IJaya, where another road leads upon St. Sebas¬ 
tian through Oyarzun. The heights between Lezaca and the 
Bidassoa not being (edged tenable, the Portuguese brigade, sup- 
fwrted by that- ofgtJiK^n:! Inglis, retired to a rough and lofty ridge 
near the Convent of SL Antonio: liere more troops were soon 
assembled; and tin* tnerny, baffled at all points, retreated. So 
much ram Jiad fallea during tlie day, tlial the river was no longer 
fordable by the time half their force had recrossed ; i*'''retbre 
they had to cross the bridge at Vera, which they could not do 
without engaging some of the light division. However, they had 
no ailernaiive; and oftected their passage at that point, exposed 
to so sliarp a fire of musketry as caused them severe loss. Thus 
ended the last cflbrt of the einnny for the relief of St. Sebastian. 
It cost them two generals of division killed, and a great numlier 
of men; as many, according to some accounts, as 2()00 killed 
and \voiind(*d. it was a defeat very mortifying to the military 
pride of the French ; for their mam attempt was ujxin the Span- 
-sh line, and the Spaniards had the honor of bravely repulsing 
them with the bayonet. 

It was not until the 8th of September that batteries could be 
raised and armed against the castle of St. Sebastian. This castle 
stands on a rocky promontory, and is built upon the cone which 
rises 200 teet above the level of the sea; but the whole of the 
rock had been formed into one strong post. The citadel, or Fort 
La Mota, has such liigh scarps, that it cannot be assaulted; and 
the masonry is very thick and solid. It is, however, small; and 
the garrison has but little shelter from bombs. 

Lord Wellington, who had positively refused to expedite the 
reduction of the city by bombardment, on account of the inhabit- 
ftnls, gave immediate orders to bombard the castle; and should 
TL J\I 
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he fail thus to induce a capitulation, he further resolved to breach 
tlie main points of the castle defences, and to assault the {^rrison. 
Accordingly from the 1st to the 8th of September a fire of mor¬ 
tars and howitzers had been mairitainod against Port I^a Mota 
and the other defences, with great vigor, and such cfiect, that, as 
early as the 8d, general Key proposed to surrender, upon terms, 
however, not admissible. On the 8th, all the l)atteries which had 
been erected upon the wwks of the town and on the flanks, 
opened at the same moment a fire of such weight and rapidity, 
and so admirably directed, that in two hoiu‘s tlie governor beat 
the chamado, and surrendered. The garrison marched out the 
following morning with the h<mors of war, and laid down tlieir 
arms. The prisoners amounted to more than 1S(M), including 
officers. Of this number more than 50(1 were found in liospital. 
Thus was St. Sebastian taken. It iiad been most ably and vigor¬ 
ously defended; and the besiegers lost nearly 4000 men in the 
attack. 

A brief notice of those operations on the eastern coast of 
Spain, which were conducted during the spring and summer of 
1813, by Sir John Murray, is here necessary to illustrate the 
position of the allies. 

During the winter of 1812-13, large nunforcements arrived 
at Alicantfrom Sicily: thus the British force consisted of 10,400 
infantry, and 71X) horse. But of this force, not rnucli more than 
0000 could bo confidently relied on. In this last nurnbfT are 
included near 2000 of the (Icrinm legion, tnxips as noble and 
faithful as any in the wmrld. But the Italian levy had been 
raised principally from desert'irs; and the men passed back to 
the French in such numbers, that it been mo necessary to disarm 
tlie 2d Italian regiment and embark it: aliout KMX) Spaniards, m 
two divisions, under generals Wluttmgbam and Roche, act(‘d with 
the Anglo-Sicilian army: thus Sir John Murray commanded a 
force of more than 10,000 foot and 1500 horse. 

Sums prodigally large had been exprmded on the equipment 
of the Spanish divisions of Whittingham and Roche, and tluy 
were in British pay: therefore the men were m good humor. 
General Whitlmgham was a most zealous and active officer, and 
succeeded most happily in the organization of his cavalry ; but so 
heavy was the expense bestowed iqxin the two divisions, on that 
of Roche in particular, that double the number of men might 
have been clothed and equipped in a style suitable and efficient, 
for half the cost of their superfluities and finery. At tlie same 
time, all this lavish expenditure of the English nation, while it 
fiittoned contractors and distributors, and gratified the vanity of 
Spanish recruits, who strutted about in scarlet dress pantaloons, 
gave much umbrage to the less favored troops. Of this, the 
anonymous writers in the newspapers of Alicant took advantage; 
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and it aided tiicm in Ihoir constant efforts to sow distrust and jeal¬ 
ousy of the Entrlish in the bosom of their countrymen; and to 
*generdte dissensions between general Eho, who commanded a 
separate S])anisli corps of l!;i,(K)t) men m Murcia, and the British 
• commander. But Elio had too good a spirit to regard tliese efforts 
with favor. • 

The two commanders, early in March, made a combined forward 
movement; Sir Jc^hn Murray moved into the mountainous district 
of Castalla, drove the French from Alcoy, and placed his advanced 
posts at Ibi and*Bidl*. Elio, moaiuvhile advanced to Yecla and 
Vdlona, on the plum country to tlie left of the allies. 

In the beginning of Ajiril, Suchet collc'cted his forces for the 
field; and (»ri tie* 11th, geiKTiil IJarisjie surjiriscd the Spanish 
division at Y'eela; and the French cavalry charging them on the 
plain as they atlemjited to retire, about 1500 wen^ killed or taken, 
’'I’lie day ioilovvmg, a Spanish regiment left in the castle of Vil- 
lerm, being without the means of defence, and separated by the 
Frencli movements from all su])])()rt, was coiii]iellcd to capitu¬ 
late. On tills day, Suchet marched uikui tlie pass of Biar, and 
attacked the advanced ]K»sts of the allies under colonel Adam. 
'J’he colonel, m pursuanci* of las mstructions, fell back upon 
Castalla in good ordiir, contesting the ground handsomely for two 
liours; llevertileles^_, he was forced to abandon to the enemy two 
mountain guns which had been disabled. 

The next day Suchet, having brought up three divisions of 
infantry and two brigades of horse, attacked the allies. The left; 
of the all'».*d position rested on some rocky liiuglits in front of 
Castalla. The centre was near tlie old Moorish castle, and very 
difficult of access. The right was tlirowii back, and covered by 
a deep ravine. 

Suchet so disposed his cavalry as to menace and hold in check 
tlie right, wliile lie directed a lieavy column of infantry to attack 
the left. Tins column, preceded by a swarm of light infantry in 
skirmishing order, slowly ascended the heights, opjiosed as they 
advanced by the innsketry of the Spanish toot under WJiittiiig- 
liam; but in about an hour they reached the upper slope of the 
mountain, and came full u])on the front of the 27th regiment. 
Tins corps gave them a close, steady vtdley, cliarged bayonets, 
and drove them immediately down the thee of the ascent. The 
Spaniards supported this charge, and joined in the repulse, which 
was so effectual that the enemy, liaving sustained considerable 
loss, did not make a second attempt. 

With the defile of Biar in his rear, Suchet could not have 
risked a general attack without imprudence. He therefore led 
back his people tlirongh the pass of Bier, and retreated by Vil- 
lena and Fiiente la Higuera on St™ Felipe. The day after this 
combat, Sir John Murray nuirclied by tlic direct route of Alcoy 
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upon St. Felipe, hoping to reach the Xucar before Suchet, and 
to intercept him; but finding, after the first day’s inarch, that he 
was too late to effect this object, he returned to the position of 
Castalla. The allies lost in this aflair 650 men killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

After tliese operations, marslial Suchet confined his attention 
to the strong line of the Xucar. As he could at any moment 
have occupied this position with a sufficient force both of infantry 
and horse, the allies could not venture to attack him. Moreover, 
2000 British troops were just at this monieitt recalled to Sicily, 
so that the armies here remained inactive till May. 

It was a part of lord Wellington’s plan for the campaign of 
1813, that Suchet should be compelled to evacuate tlio fine prov¬ 
ince of Valencia, if not the Ixiwcr Ebro as well, and that his 
attention and his troops should be fully occupied. Therefore he 
instructed Sir John Murray to embark his army, to convey it to 
the coast of Catalonia, possess himself if possible of some mari¬ 
time fortress, and co-operate actively witli the Catalan com¬ 
manders. 

In the event, however, of Suchet coming upon him in force 
before he had succeeded in capturing a strong-hold in Catalonia, 
he was to embark again witli all possible expedition, return to 
Valencia, and fall upon the enemy’s strong lines before tlicy 
could bring back sufficient troops for their protection. The Span¬ 
ish troops in Murcia and Granada under tlie duke del Parque 
were to approach the line of the Xucar in aid of such an 
attempt. 

On the 31st of May, the fleet of transports, with Sir John 
Murray’s troops on board, sailed from Alicant; and they came to 
anchor off Tarragona at dusk on the evening of the 2d of June. 

The troops were landed the next morning. By tlie hearty 
exertions of admiral Ilallowell, his officers, and the seamen, tlie 
whole force was on shore, and Tarragona was invested, by three 
in the afternoon of the 3d. 

The garrison, which had been vigilantly observed by a body 
of Spaniards under general Copons, had received no reinforce¬ 
ments, and only mustered 700 men. 

As the only road between Tortosa and Tarragona, practicable 
for carnages, is commanded by the Fort Balaguer, a place on the 
coast a few miles west of Tarragona, a bri^e under colonel 
Prevost was appointed to attack this post It is a small work, 
standing on the Col de Balaguer, about 1000 yards from the sea, 
and 400 above its leveL 

The attack of this fort had difficulties which good-w^lli hard 
labor, and the zealous assistance of the English seamen, soon 
overcame. Supplies even of water were brought from the fleet 
Earth for the batteries was carried up to the rock from the plain 
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beneath. Guns were drajj^ed up by bund. Tlie lire onenerl on 
• the 6th, and a number of shells wore tlirown into the work. 
The next day the fort caj)itulated, and the f^arrisoii, a detach¬ 
ment of eighty men, Avere made prisoners of war. 

The outer line Tarragona had been dismantled, and most of 
the works destroyed by tlie French as soon as ever they bccnine 
masters of it. The defences, heretofore so extensive, and re¬ 
quiring BO large a garrison, no longer existed. The interior Ime 
was alone left, *n(l % few hundred troops wore considered suffi¬ 
cient for Its protection against any siuldcn or iucomiilete attack. 
The governor, liowover, on the appearance of the allies, hastily 
ro])aired and occuj)ie(l the Fort iloyal, and the bastion ol‘ fc)an 
(Carlos; the one a detached work, and both in tlic outer lino. 

On the f)th, general Murray opened two batteries agaiu^t Fort 
Royal, and a third on tlu' tbllowiiig day. Upon the btli, it \\as 
j)riicticably breaclied. It was not, however, deemed prudent to 
occupy it till the body of the place should be attacked; but the 
fire upon it was contmiied, to prevent the restoration of its 
defonci'B. On the llth, two heavy batteries were ojiened upon 
the body of the place, at the distanci* ofdoO yards. But already 
Suchet was hastening from Valencia. He reached Tortosa on 
Uie yth ; and learning that Fort Balaguer was taken, he left his 
artillery tliere, and marched forward with a division of infantry 
across the mountains. At the same time a corps under gcnerdl 
Maurice Matlneu advanced rapidly from Barcelona. 

When general Murray was informed of the approach of those 
forces to relieve Tarragona, he raised the siege in haste, and in 
a manner so irregular and uniuilitary, Uiat he left nineteen pieces 
of artillery in tlie trendies, llis mfliiitry was embarked from 
the same point where they had landed. His cavalry and artillery 
were sent to the Col do Balaguer, that they might be put on 
board with greater convenience and security. To these strange 
proceedings, especially to the abaiidoniiient of the guns, admiral 
Hallowcll angrily objected. But Sir John Murray, not considev- 
mg himself strong enough, oven wnth tlie aid of Copons, to resist 
tlie enemy on the field, would hear of no delay that inig’lil involve 
iiim in any combat for his artillery; the preservation of whicli he 
would not admit to be of such strong necessity, or so iniicli a 
point of honor, as the admiral regarded it. 

A party of French cavalry apjiroached the out-picpicts at Col 
do Balaguer as the enemy passcrl towards Tarnigona; and on 
the 13th, Sir Jolin Murray landed some infantry at that point, 
to coyer the more slow and leisurely embarkation of the cavalry 
and field artillery. Upon the 14th he again put his whole force 
on sliore, hoping to cut off a body ol’ the enemy, and strike an 
offensive blow: but this was not done, and upon the 17th, lord 
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William Bentinck arrived from Sicily, and assumed the chief 
command of this army. 

Fort Balaguer was now destroyed; the troops -yvcrc embarked, 
and the expedition returned to Alicant, in pursuance of those 
instructions which had directed that an attempt should be made 
upon the enemy’s line on the Xucar, in conjunction with the 
duke del Parque. ^ 

For disobedience to his instructions, and for abandoning his 
artillery and stores without necessity, lord ^Yelbngton preferred 
charges against general Murray. He was tried, at the close of 
the war, acquitted of all intentional disobedience, but found guilty 
of abandoning artillery and stores which he might have em¬ 
barked in safety. His conduct was attributed by the court to an 
error in judgment. That Sir John Murray acted to the best of 
his judgment, no man will doubt; but in war tJic consequences 
of such errors are grievous. He was an officer of unquestionable 
spirit, and of considerable talents; but lie wanted wliat, in tlie 
commander of an army, or, indeed, in any station, is belter than 
abilities,—sound sense. He was not blamed for raising the siege, 
nor for embarking, but for leaving behind him his guns and stores; 
and upon some favorite and mistaken notions conceiving it as an 
act fully justifiable. It was subsequently ascertained, that the 
three generals, Sachet, Maurice Mathieu, and Murray, were all 
running from each other. Suchet knew not of the advance of 
Mathieu, and was afraid to engage without artillery; Mathieu 
feared to advance upon the English alone; and Murray, imagin¬ 
ing some able and irresistible combinations of the other two, 
soi^ht safety in his ships. 

On reaching Alicant, lord William Bentinck immediately 
advanced and joined the duke del Parque; but as a consequence 
of the important battle of Vittoria, the French posts m Valencia 
were at once abandoned, and the province was evacuated early 
in July. Suchet passed into Catalonia, but he left twelve thou¬ 
sand men to garrison the fortresses of Dcnia, Murviedro, Penis- 
cola, Tortosa, Lerida, Mequinenza, and Monzon; of these, some 
were to the south of the Ebro. Lord William Bentinck followed 
the corps of Suchet into Catalonia, crossed the Ebro by flying 
bridges at Ampasta, and invested Tarragona on the 30th of July. 
Meanwhile the Spanish troops blockaded all the fortresses in his 
rear. As soon os lord William Bentinck was joined by the army 
of the duke del Parque, and the Catalan force under Sarsfield, 
he landed his ordnance and prepared to besiege Tarragona: this 
was on the 11th of August; but, before ground was broken, 
Suchet having formed a junction with general Decaen, and 
assembled every disposable soldier that Barcelona and the garri¬ 
sons could spare, advanced, for its relief, at the head of more 
^han twenty thousand men. A position was taken up in front of 
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Tarragona by the allies. As the enemy approached, lord Wil¬ 
liam BentincK, not considering his army equal to a battle with a 
force so strong, and composed of such excellent materials as the 
corps of Sucliot,Tell back upon Carnbrils. The French marshal 
immediately destroyed the works of Tarragona, and, taking 
away the garrison, \fithdrew again behind Llobregat lie raised 
several redoubts on tlic right bank of this river, constructed a 
tete-dc-pont at Mofinos del Rey, and thus covered Barcelona and 
communicated w^th Lerida. The allies now returned to the 
desolate and ruined efty of Tarragona, and, for the convenience 
of its bay, it became the rendezvous of the fleet and store-ships 
to the end of the war. In tlic beginning of September the Brit¬ 
ish general moved forw'ard to Villa Franca, and pushed on an 
advanced corps, consisting of one Bnti&li, a Calabrian, and three 
Spanish battalions, to Ordal. This yxist, which is of considerable 
strength, commands tlie high road from Barcelona, and is about 
ten miles m advance of Villa Franca. The enemy’s position on 
the Llobregat was al)oiit the same distance from Ordal; the 
advanced corps at Ordal was commanded by colonel Adam. 
In the night of the 12tli and 13th of September his piquets 
were suddenly driven m, and the enemy came upon him in 
force. The allies, for a time, made a stout resistance; they 
had four guns on the road, which they fought well to the last; 
but they were overpfjwcred by numbers, their guns were taken, 
a thousand men w^cre killed, w^ounded, or taken prisoners, and 
the remainder made their way back in much confusion to the 
mam bofly. On the day after this disaster, Suchet advanced 
upon Villa Franca, combining his movements with those of 
Decaen, who marched upon the left flank of the allied position 
from Martorell. Lord William Bentinck now retired; an aflair 
of cavalry took place njKin the retreat between a regiment of 
cuirassiers and the Brunswick Hussars, in whicli the Brniis- 
wickcrs behaved admirably. SSuchet pursued the allies no farther, 
but returned to the line of the Llobregat, and the English gen¬ 
eral conducted the allied army by Altafulla on Tarragona, 

" Soon after these operations, lord William Bentinck returned 
to his duties in Sicily, and was succeeded in command by gen¬ 
eral Clinton. 

About a month elapsed after the fall of St. Sebastian before 
any movement could be undertaken by lord Wellington on the 
frontier; nor, until Pampeluna should surrender, w^as it possible 
for him to assume the offensive. However, that he might bo 
enabled to do this with better advantage when the proper season 
Should afrive, he determined to dispossess the enemy of an ad¬ 
vanced position on the right of the Bidassoa, the Jcey of which was 
a strong mountain, called La Rhune, in front of the pass of Vera, 
.At three o’clock on the morning of the 7th of October, the 
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troops api)ointed for this attack sto(x1 to their arms. As the objeol 
of tills movement was lo bring forward the left of the allies 
and to place it ujion such vantage-ground that the descent of the 
whole army into France might be hereafter at any moment 
secured, the whole of the lett wing was put in motion. The 
corps of Sir Thomas Graham forded the Bidassoa at low water, 
in four columns; and tlie Spanish troo{)s of general Fn'yre 
crossed the river at the fords of San Marcial. The light division 
under baron C. Alton, supported by tlic Spaniards of Ixaiga, was 
to assault the strong redoubts of the enemy on the position of 
Vera; and the Siianish corps of general Giron was to inarch upon 
the intrenchmenls on the rnountnm La Rliimc. The troops 
moved to their points in silence, ^’he morning was stormy and 
very dark; and the columns advanced to the fords without heing 
heard or discovered. As soon as they pnssed the river, the French 
piquets open(*d on tlioni briskly ; and the French line fornu'd 
hastily upon its ground. But all tln^ enemy’s works and intreiieli- 
inciits at these jxjints were earned rapidly and well by the fifth 
and first divisions under Sir "J'homas Graham, and by ttie Rjian- 
ish f(X)t under Freyre; and six pieces of artillery were taken on 
tlie field. 

Tlie position of Vera w’as assaulted hy the light division wnfli 
such ardor and resolution, that in a very short time they wer<; 
masters of every redoubt upon the ascent; and had taken 4(l(> 
prisoners, and three pieces of cannon. 

The Spaniards of general Giron carried the intrcnclimenfs 
on tlie lower slopes of La lihnne ; and their skirinisliers advanc¬ 
ing ujKin the flank of tlie Vera heights, fiici]itat(*d the successor 
the attack of that ])ost. Tlic summit of Iji Rlnme, wliicli is 
almost inaccessible, was not attempted lliat evening; but that 
post surrendered to general Giron tlie next morning, after a 
very feeble resistance ; and, jmrsuing his advantage, lie captured 
another intrcncliment beyond, which they jinmcdiotely aban¬ 
doned. 

By llio complete success of these attacks, so ably combined, 
and so bravely executed, lord Wellington gained ground on the 
French side of the Bidassoa, and placed liis left wing m a com¬ 
manding position. In these affairs the loss of the allies amounted 
to more than IfAIO men. 

On the 31st of October, the garrison of Parnpcluna, 40(K) m 
number, after a blockade of four rnontlis, surrrendered prisoners 
of war; and the place was given up to don Carlos d’llspana. 
But that officer took care \a ascertain that the inhabitants Imd 
not been subjected to any violence or ill-treatment during the 
bltjckade, before he granted the usual terms. 

Tlie wliole of this autumn, from the battles of the PyrmeOvS 
to the full of Parnpcluna, had been passed by the greater pari ot' 
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the troops hutted, or under canvas, on the cold and cloudy 
summits of the western Pyrenees. They endured very great 
privations. Their piquet and night duties were incessant, and 
very harassing; the weather was severe and wet The dullness 
of these camps and bivouacs, the wearisome duties of guard and 
fatigue, and tlie suflqi’ings from frost and sleet, tired the patience, 
and shook the constancy, of the worst soldiers. Oftentimes as 
tlie chill mist upon^the mountains w^as for a few hours dissipated 
by tlie sun or wind, the plains of France were seen spread below ; 
and the eye of thfi lowging sentinel, freezing at his post, could 
discern the smoke of towns and villages, and scattered home¬ 
steads, lying in pleasant and warm volleys, all green with verdure, 
or golden with corn. Thus many an idle rover, without prin¬ 
ciple to endure to the cud, was tempted away, and deserted to 
the plain below. The crime became so frequent, that it W’as 
found neccsi^ary to check it by severe examples. As soon as 
PanqKiiuna fell, the expectations of the men wore again raised. 
I'heir hopes awoke; content and cheerfulness returned. Upon 
all sales the busy preparations for some important service were 
seen and understood, t'Onsitlerable forces were moved to the left. 
It w^as known that marshal Soult hud prepared a defensive po¬ 
sition on the Nivclle, covered with a most formidable line of 
works; and that the attiick of this position would of necessity 
be the first blow of a campaign in France. 


CHAP. XIIL 

LORD WELLINGTON INVADES FRANCK.-DRIVES SOCLT FROM IIIS FIRST 

LINE OF DEFENCE.-TAKES A POSITION IN FRONT OF ST. JEAN DE LUZ- 

AND PLACES IIIS ARMY IN CANTONMENTS.—TAKFB THE FIELD IN THE 
MIDDLE OF DECEMBER, TO EXTEND IIIS OWN POSITION, AND TO CIRCUM¬ 
SCRIBE THAT OF MARSHAL SOULT.—SOULT’s POWERFUL ATTACKS ON 

t'HE J.FFTAND right of the ALLIES-DEFEATED IN BOTH.-BRILLIANT 

VICTORY OF SIR ROWLAND HILL ON THE 13tH OF DECEMBER.—JORD 

' WELLINGTON REMAINS IN CANTONMENTS TIU. FEBRUARY.-PASSAGE OF 

THE ADOUR. 

It w'as a bright honor and a rich rew^ard to the army of Eng¬ 
land, and to Its patient and persevering allies, after five years of 
severe warfare, to carry forward their triumphant standards into 
the territory of the common foe. 

The spirit in which lord Wellington invaded France was calm 
* -end iTClile. lie impressed forcibly on the troops las desire and 
resolve that the inhabitants should be w^ell tieatcd, and that pri¬ 
vate property should be respected. “ Officers and soldiers must 
recollect,” said his memorable order to the army, “that their 
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nations are at war with France, solely because the ruler of the 
French nation will not suffer them to be at peace, and is desirous 
of forcing them to submit to his yoke.” And, after remarking 
upon the conduct of the Frrncli soldiers in Spam and Portugal, 
and the sufferings and eviis resulting to themselves from their 
great irregularities and cruelties towards tVe unfortunate inliab- 
itants of those countnos, lord Wellington adds, “to avenge this 
conduct upon llio jioaceable inhabitants of* France would be 
unmanly, and unworthy of the nations to wlioin the commander 
of the forces now addresses himself.” With llieso lionorablo 
sentiments, our great commander, armed strong in honesty, led 
forth Ins victorious troops, and carried the war into France. 

The enemy had for thnic months been lurtilymg their ])()sition 
with cjreat lalxir and care. ^J^lieir line covered the town of 
8t. Jean do Iiuz; m front of which jdace their right resled upon 
the sea. From this point tlie lino stri'lchod twelve miles inland ; 
crossed the river Nividle, and termnnted on a strong height 
behind the village of Aiuhoue. Ijjion a inounlam in front of that 
village, they had also erectcil works to protect tlie ajiproacli of 
their left. J'he centre was on the left of tlie JVuclle, as the 
river tlierc winds tar to tlie north, making a considerable hvwd 
in its course. bridgi* at Ascam, and that a little htdow if, 
were covered by strong tetos-de-jumt; and the space included in 
the bend of the stream was defended hv several inclosed works, 
and strong lines of intrenchments. Tlie main defence (d* the 
centre was on a range of heights beliind ►■’arre, llie approach to 
which was covered by two redoubts, and by the uionntam called 
La I^Uzte la Rhune, which had been retrenched and occupied as 
an advanced post. The whole of this position was strong by 
nature, and it had been fortified with skill. In many parts it was 
impregnable in front, especially on the right, which was covered 
by several formidable redoubts, and by a strong interior line. 
The plan of attack was to force the enemy’s centre, and turn 
tlicir right 

The left wing of the allies was directed by Sir John Hope, 
with two divisions under generals Howard and Hay, a brigade 
under lord Aylmer, and two of Portuguese infantry under gene¬ 
rals Wilson and Rradford. The centre was divided into two 
columns. General Charles Alten commanded the left centre*, 
which was formed by the light infantry (his own) division, and 
by Longa’s corps of Spanish infantry. Alarshal Reresford directed 
tlie right centre, which was composed of the 3d, 4th, and 7tli 
divisions, under generals Colville, Cole, and the Portuguese 
general I-.e Cor. The right wing of the army consisted*of tht; 
second division, under general Stewart; the sixth, under gene¬ 
ral Clinton; the Portuguese division of general Hamilton; and 
the Spanish division of Murillo. This wing was under the 
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conduct of Sir Rowland Hill. The Spanisli army of general 
Giron was in reserve behind the ccntriv, and the cavalry of the 
Army apfxanted to su])|^>rt tjje&c operations was also foiincd in 
rear of the centre, under Sir Stapylton Cotton. Soon after mid- 
^iight, on the morning of the lOth of November, the various 
columns upon the nght wound down the gloomy passes of the 
l^yrenees in strict silence, lighted by tlie moon. Along tlie 
wliole line of tlie*incditatcd attacks, the columns advanced as 
close to tlie enemy’s piquets it was possible to do without 
discovery.’ Those hJltcd, and, preserving tlndr formation, lay 
dow’ii upon the ground in stillness, w^aiting for the break of day. 
At (*arliost dawm the battle opened. 'J'he fourth division moved 
rajiidly against a strong redoubt in front of the village of Sarre, 
and carried it with very little loss. ^J’he village, which had been 
barricaded for resistance, was immediately abandoned by tlic 
enemy, without one effort to save it. The attack on La IV'tite la 
Rhune was made at the same moment by the light division. 
Tliese troops immediately rushed over the line of the rctrencli- 
ments, forcing the enemy back, and driving them with such 
vi^or than one defi'iice to nnotlicr, tliut the garrisons in the 
redoubts lost all contidcnce, abandoned tJiern without a struggle, 
and the brow of La iVtitc la Rhunc was soon crowiu^d by a 
column of the assailant'^. The advanced posts of the enemy’s 
line being thus vigorously seized, a general attack was inado 
upon tlie tortiticd heights in rear of Sarre, The divisions of 
generals Colville and Le Cor iimrched steadily upon thf'in, co¬ 
vered bytlair Jiglit inlantiy. The ascent was steej), and tlie 
w'holc tiice of it wais covered With abatis, and linos of mtrench- 
ment. The enemy poured a heavy fire of musketry on tlie as¬ 
saulting columns, but they would not he denied, and prost-ed 
onwards with such steady resolution that the enemy gave ujj 
their ground without further contest, and retired in haste and 
confusion to tlic bridge on the Nivelle. On this range of lioigliis 
only one redoubt oftered any serious resistance. Hero tlie gar¬ 
rison, confiding in the strength of a post w’hich formed part of a 
• line of mtrenchments on very ditficult and strong ground opposite 
liii Rhunc, held their ground so long, that as the light du ision, 
having bravely forced their w^ay over all obstacles, was fiirmmg 
for the assault, marshal Beresford led a column to intercept their 
retreat, and they were taken prisoners: a fine battalion of more 
tlian five hundred men. While these affairs wore taking place 
in the centre, Sir Rowland Hill advanced against the heights of 
Ainhoyie in ccliellons of divisions. That of general Clinton led. 
“ They imirchcd directly on the right of the five redoubts, crossed 
the Nivelle by a ford, and steadily ascending the position, attacked 
the troops formed at that point. Those were soon beaten, orid 
. the nearest redoubt abandoned by its garrison. The sixth divisicn 
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pursued and supported general Hamilton’s Portuguese in the 
attack of the other redoubts, which fell without resistance, the 
garrisons all retiring as they were approached. General Stewart's 
division drove the enemy from a parallel ridge in the rear, de¬ 
fended by a strong field-work. Sir Rowland Hill now led both 
divisions on Espelette, when the enemy abandoned the advanced 
works which they still held in front of Amlioue, and retreated 
with all haste towards Cambo. 

By these various and able movements, and by tlie intrepidity 
and success of the several attacks, the alLos w^ere established in 
rear of the enemy’s original position, and had driven back their 
centre upon tlieir right. The French now concentrated a large 
force on the heights above St. Pe and Ascain, and drew up in 
battle order. Against these troops immediate dispositions were 
made. The third, seventh, and sixth divisions were directed to 
advance upon this position, marching, two divisions on the left, 
and one on the right bank of the Nivelle. Tlie enemy defended 
this ground for a short time with a heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, but as soon as the allied columns closed upon them 
they retired from it in disorder. It was now sunset. By these 
successes the allies were established in tlie rear of the enemy’s 
right, and with the approach of night the firing ceased. 

Marshal Soult w’as thus manoeuvred out of this long-prepared 
position, and his troops were at all points beaten. Tlie French 
army had mustered near 70,000 combatants. They were placed 
in strong ground; they were covered by intrenchments, and 
supported by redoubts ; tliey had all possible advantage which a 
thorough knowledge of all tlie roads and paths of communication 
could give; and they were contending with an enemy on their 
own frontier, to save their own country from invasion. Yet they 
suffered themselves to be dislcxlgcd from every point that was 
assailed, with an absence of spirit which astonished their oppo¬ 
nents. The loss of the allies on this proud and memorable day 
did not exceed 2-300 killed and wounded. Fifty guns and 1500 
prisoners were taken upon the field. 

Under cover of the night, marshal Soult withdrew from that . 
impregnable part of his position which it was no longer possible 
for him to hold, and from which he could not have effected his 
retreat by daylight without loss and danger. Thus the allies 
were left masters of the whole line. 

The French now concentrated in front of Bayonne, w’here an 
intrenched camp had been prepared to receive them. Lord Wel¬ 
lington immediately took up a position within two miles of the 
enemy, and strengthened it with a line of defensive oucpoet&. 
His left rested upon the sea, his right extended to Cambo, and 
hie troops were disposed in cantonments between the Nivelle 
and the coast As the weather was cold and wet, and the heavy 
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rains had materially injured the roods, no further operations 
could be undertaken at this moment, and the army remained quiet 
'and under cover for nearly a month. This was a welcome com¬ 
fort and a necessary refreshment to the soldiers, who had endured 
. for many weeks much hardship in their mountain bivouacs. 
During this perio;> of rejiose, the space occupied by the allies 
between the sea and the Nivc was very confined, while the 
enemy guarding flie riglit bank of tliat river, and holding St. Jean 
Pied do Port with a strong detachment, patroled and foraged 
over a district wliiclf afibrded large supplies. As soon, therefore, 
as the necessary prejiarations could be completed, lord Welling¬ 
ton suddenly broke up and crossed the Nive. 

Three hours before daylight, on the morning of the 9th of 
December, tlie columns which had any ground to move over, 
preparatory to their formation for the advance, stood to their 
arms and marched to their respective points of assembly. At 
dawn, the wdiolo army was put in motion. 

The position of Soult was admirably chosen, Bayonne is situ¬ 
ated at the junction of the Nive with tlie Adour, about four miles 
from the sea. The Adour is a broad navigable river, subject to 
the action of the tide: the Nive is a mountain stream of no 
breadth, but, as it approaches Bayonne, rapid, and so deep that it 
cannot there be tiirded 'flie town is strongly fortified, and has 
bridges over both these rivers. On the left bank of the Adour, 
a strong bastioned line, of the trace of Vauban, extends in a curve, 
from the river above to the river below the town, and incloses a 
large suburb. 

At some distance in front of this line, and nearly parallel to 
the ramparts, was the intrenched camp. The French right rested 
upon the Adour, and was covered in front by a morass. The 
centre extended from this morass or inundation, upon which it 
nested its riglit, to llio river Nive. The enemy’s left wmg was 
posted between the Nive and the Adour; guarding the former 
river, and resting upon the latter, 'J’lie citadel of Bayonne 
stands upon the right of the Adour, and commands the city and 
the anchorage. The town is only to be approached, on the 
Spanish side, by two good roads,—that from St. Jean de Luz on 
the coast, and that from St. Jean Pied de Port under tlie moun¬ 
tains. A division of the army of Catalonia was stationed at St 
Jean Pied de Port, and with this corps Soult communicated by 
strong patroles of cavalry. St. Jean de Luz was the British head¬ 
quarters, and the main depot of the allies. All the cross roads 
leading to Bayonne are bad, and in winter impracticable for 
artillery. The immediate object of lord Wellington was to extend 
the cantonments of the allied army, to drive the enemy’s ad¬ 
vanced po.sts back upon their camp, and to seize some of the 
strong eround which they now occupied between the Nive and 
Vou 11. N 
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the Adour. According;ly, on the morningf of the 9th of December, 
the left wing, under Sir John Hope, advanced by the great road 
leading from St Jean de Luz, drove back the enemy’s advanced 
posts, and, with very little opposition, gamed the heights above 
their intrenched camp before noon, and reconnoitred it at leisure. 
Sir Rowland Hill, with the right of the ariviy, passed the Nive 
by a deep ford above Cainbo. At the same time general Clinton 
crossed tliat river by a bridge of boats at Ustanz; and the French, 
in front of Hill, fearing they should be cut off by Clinton, retired 
liastily uixin Bayonne. Thoy attem})tcd iJf short stand at Ville 
Franche, but, being attacked by the light infantry of Clinton’s 
division, continued their retreat. The day was now at its close. 
As soon as it was dark, the enemy drew all his jKJsts into the 
position of Bayonne. Sir John Hope led back the left wing to 
their cantonments, and llie fith division recrossed to the left 
bank of the Nive, maintaining tlieir communication with Sir 
Rowland Hill. That general established his corps, on the lOtli, 
in a position the left of which rested on the heights of Ville 
Franche above the Nive, tlie centre at the village of St. Pierre 
on the great road to St. Joan Pied do Port, and the riglit on the 
Adour. The Spanish division of Murillo, and a brigade of cav¬ 
alry, had been detached in observation; the former to Urcuray, 
tlie latter to Ilasparrcii. The whole of the allied forces were 
now disi>osed on the arc of a half circle. Their coimnimications 
were eitluir by cross and bad roads, or by none other tluin they 
could make at need, and were intersected by a river. The jx)- 
sition of the French was central, wnth sliort easy communications, 
and was supported by the guns of a fortress. '’J'herefore Soult 
could attack the allies with superior forces at any jioiiit lie chose, 
before they could assemble equal numbers; and, if lie finied to 
make an impression, his retreat was .secure, and he could not he 
molested under the walls of Bayonne. Availing himself of this 
advantage, Soult led out his main IxMly on the inornmg of the 
lOtli, and marched by the road of St. Jean de Luz upon tlie left 
wing of tlie army. Sir John Hope had placed tlie Otli division, 
under general liny, on the strong ridge of Barouillet, with tlie 
i^irtuguose brigade of general Camjibell on a narrower ridge 
in front. The light division was about two miles on the right of 
Barouillet at Arcangues, where the ground was high and diffi¬ 
cult No defensive connexion existed between the two divisions. 
The position of each was strong in itself, and any attempt to 
penetrate between was hazardous. 

The French marched rapidly forwards. One column attacked 
the Portuguese brigade, and forced it to fall back on the 5t'h 
division: another made a vigorous assault upon the light division 
in such strength that the allies took post within their inlrcnch- 
ments. TJie enemy were now between the two divisions m 
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considerable force, and directed a weighty and violent attack on 
the right of the 5th division, but tlicy wore firmly met; and 
this brave division, attacked both in front and flank, and sustain¬ 
ing a lieavy loss of men, resolutely kept its ground. Neverthe- 
• Jess the enemy did, at one period of the combat, force their way 
Ihronoh a wood arW orchard on the right of Barouillet, in such 
nunihers as to overpower a body of the brave defenders, and lo 
pciK'trate beyond tlie front of the position; but the success was 
inorneiitary. T{je axlmirable conduct of a Portuguese battalion 
and of the gallant British, who wTre skilfully directed upon 
their roar, coinpcdled them to retreat with a severe loss in killed 
rind prisoners. A fresh column ad\anc<'d again, and the attacks 
upon Iht* r>tli division were renewed wilii spirit: but tlie 5th 
dnision, assisted by a brigade of guards, which now joined them, 
repulsed every as^ault; and, as ni^ht came on, tlie ciicniy with¬ 
drew.'^ 

I'licir efliirts against the delimces of the light division were 
many and ohstinalc; but they sufieri'd a severe loss, and made 
no impression upon the intreiKliments of those steady soldiers. 

Ttu* first duisiou now relieved tlu* fifth at Barouillet; and the 
fourth and seventh weri^ so posted in reserve, us to he ready to 
sui>I»ort either point on the morrow. 

(>n the 11th of Dec'-ndier, Sir John Hope, judging from the 
apyiearance and movements of tlie enemy that a heavy attack 
was meditaUHl against the light division at Arcangues, moved a 
part of his corps to the riglit, to support that position, t^oult 
now suddenly changed the direction of his columns, and moved 
rapidly upon Barouillet; but the troops at that jioint stood readily 
to their arms; and Sir John lloyie instantly brought back the 
detaclied column. The enemy molested the march of this body, 
and advanced towards tlie l€»ft wing : but their attack was feeble, 
anil soon repulsed. 

Upon the 12tli they still showed themselves in great force on 
the ridge m the front of the loti wing; and in the afternoon 
there W'as a hot skirmish betwetm the light troops and piijnets; 
but no serious movement of attack was made throughout the dav. 

As it w^as most iinjKirtant to the enemy, if possible, to pene¬ 
trate to St. Jean do Luz, and as he had made such bold and per¬ 
severing attacks upon the Ifith, and still rnaintiinie'd himself in 
the same hostile attitude and force m front of the lefl wing, it 
was necessary to keep a great portion of the allied troops closed 
towards the lofi. But lord Wellington, appreliensivo that he 
miglvt suddenly change liis attack, and throw the wdiole weight 
of his 'disposable force on the corps of Sir Rowland Hill, had 

* &ir Jotin liad a rt'itiarkable esenpH iii this combat, liis hat was 
Plruck by bhot four iiinos , his rhtthes were shot throujjh iii many places; two 
horses were wounded under him , and lie hit both on the shoulder and leg. 
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given that officer full discretion to order the sixth division across 
5ie Nive, whenever he might require their services, without any 
reference to the commander of the corps in the centre. More¬ 
over, with a vigilant suspicion of his adversary’s intentions, very 
early in the morning of the llHh, orders were given for the fourth 
division, and a part of the third, to be moved«towards the right, 
and held in readiness to cross the Nivc if required. 

These precautions were not without reason; ibr, during the 
night of the 12th, Soult passed through Bayonnp with his mam 
force; and, at daylight on the 13th, he ^ured out of his in- 
trenchments 30,(K)0 men, and directed them in massive columns 
of attack upon the position of Sir Rowland Ilill. 

The corps of Sir Rowland mustered about 13,000 British and 
Portuguese. The brigade of general Byiig was on the rigid, in 
front of tlie village of Vieux Monguerre. It was drawn up on 
high ground, with tlie Adour upon its right, and several mill- 
dams on its left. The brigade of general Pringle was posted 
upon the ridge of Ville Fraiiche, on the left flank; the river 
Nive ran immediately below his left, and in the valley to liis 
right wore also several: mill-dams. 

The brigade of general Barnes, and the Portuguese brigade 
of general Ashworth, occupied a range of heights opjxisile to the 
village of St. Pierre. A reserve of two Portuguese brigades 
was formed in rear of Ville Franche, 

Souk’s plan of attack was soon developed. He marched in 
full strength upon the centre, counting, by the united assault of 
superior numbers, to win the ridge of St Pierre, carry the great 
road to St Jean Pied de Port, and break through the position. 

The arrangements of Sir Rowland Hill to repulse this power¬ 
ful attack were instantly and ably made. He directed general 
Byng to leave one battalion at Vieux Monguerre, and hasten 
with his brigade to the right of the centre. A Portuguese bri¬ 
gade from Ville Franche was ordered up on the left of the centre; 
and he sent an aid-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, desiring him 
to move the sixth division to his support. While these various 
movements were in progress, the French columns arrived upon 
the slopes which led up to the centre, and hastened up, at a 
bold rapid pace, in the firmest order. Disregarding the crush¬ 
ing bullets of a well-served artillery, the grape, and the musketry 
of the light troops, they pressed onwards in the spirit and with 
the bearing of their best days. They established themselves on 
the advance of the position, and were gaining ground on their 
brave opponents by the force and weight of numbers, when the 
brigades marching from the flanks arrived at the very ntomefit 
they weie needed, and joined battle. The combat was long, 
bloody, and stubborn. The attacks, often repulsed, were as often 
renewed with fury. The French fought with hope, wuth a 
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knowledge of their strength, and with a city of France looking 
on. They struggled hard for victory; but they were finally 
■ beaten, and driven back with a terrible slaughter. The regi¬ 
ments of general Barnes’s brigade behaved nobly; and the Por¬ 
tuguese troops were brave and true. 

Upon the right ^ank, the enemy at one time during the con¬ 
test forced back the battalion and light companies from Vieux 
Monguerre; but Sir Howland Hill ordered them to recover it; 
and the battalion (the Buffs) rushed instantly upon the village, 
and drove out flic e»eniy. The left, under general Pringle, was 
no further engaged than by a lively fire of the French light in¬ 
fantry, and by cannonade; and tlic Gih division was not up till 
the day was alretuly won. 

Soult, having exhausted all his efforts against Sir Rowland 
in vain, now, upon all sides, drew off; but his conqueror pursued 
him on the open ground, and did considerable execution on his 
retiring columns. However, he attempted to make a stand, in 
great force, upon favorable ground m front of his intrenchments, 
and oticu})ied a lull njion his left m groat strongtli. This hill 
was most gallantly assaulted and earned by the brigade of' gen¬ 
eral Byng, who led up in person, under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry. Tlio French niflintry were beaten from the posi¬ 
tion, and two guns were taken. Tliey made a stout effort to re¬ 
take tins hill, but they were again driven down; and a brigade 
of Portuguese being ordered to reinforce Byng, they made no 
further attempt on the allies. 

I’his glorious battle was fought and won by Sir Rowland Hill 
with his own corps, alone and unassisted. Ixird Wellington 
could not reach the field till the victory was achieved, and as he 
rode up to his successful general fie shook him heartily by tfie 
hand, with the frank remark, “Ifill, the day’s your own.” He 
w’^as exceedingly delighted witli Sir Rowland’s calm and beauti¬ 
ful conduct of this action, and W'lth the intrepid and resolute be¬ 
havior of the troops; and, as he examined the ground, he ob¬ 
served that he had never yet seen so many dead Frenchnien m 
so small a space; a fact which attests the stem severity of this 
unequalled contest. 

The loss of the French, from tlic 9th to the VSih of Decem¬ 
ber inclusive, was admitted, in their own returns, to exceed 1300 
killed, and 4600 wounded. That of the allies was also heavy, 
an<l amounted to nearly 5000 killed and wounded. 

Upon the 11th, the day after Sir John Hope’s well-fouglit 
combat on the left, two battalions of Nassau light infantry came 
tDver't© the allies, and stated tlieir desire to be sent to their own 
country, which tliey knew was now frf'od Irom the domination 
of BuonajKirte. Marshal Soiilt having in tliesc operations made 
a fair trial of his strength m tlie field, and been decisively de- 
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feated in every attack upon the allies, withdrew the main body 
of his force from Bayonne and marched up the right bank of the 
Adour towards Dax, which he now made his principal depot. * 
The weather became very wet, inclement, and wintry ; the low 
grounds were all flooded; the roads were deep and miry; no 
further offensive operations could tlien be undertaken, and lord 
Wellington placed his troops m cantonments and gave them rest. 
The British advanced posts were now close to those of the 
enemy; the right of the allied army rested ui>oti the Adour, the 
left upon the sea: in this position they remained quiet till the 
beginning of February, plentifully supplied and little molcsted. 

The state of affairs m France was now wonderfully changed 
from its proud attitude of superiority and deffance two years be¬ 
fore. In every quarter of Europe the French armies Jiad been 
beaten. The loss of the battle of l^eip/jg, and the utter destruc¬ 
tion of their forces on that field; the defection of Saxony and 
Bavaria; and the decided course of Austria, had brouglit the 
armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, to the Rhine. Buona¬ 
parte, beset on every side by enemies and by dangers, was now 
calling upon the French nation for more sacrifices and for im¬ 
possible exertions, A decree had passed his miserable senate to 
levy 300,000 men, and to double all the public contributions: 
but it could not, as he well knew, take effect to so vast an ex¬ 
tent. However, some of the mothers of France had still sons to 
be offered up on the altar of his ambition, and some of her in¬ 
dustrious citizens had yet money of which they could be robbed; 
therefore, much was done to recruit his ranks, and something to 
replenish his coffers. But the country groaned under his iron 
rule, and pined for deliverance and peace; while, therefore, lord 
Wellington wintered in the south of France, he found the in¬ 
habitants not only peaceable and unopposing, but grateful for the 
protection of his disciplme, and for the strict honor with which 
all supplies and services were paid for and rewarded. H^hoy did 
not entertain any elevated or patriotic attachment to the ruler of 
France; they regarded the war as his and not the war of the 
nation. Hence, though they had been encouraged to take up 
arms against the troops under lord Wellington, and to harass his 
posts with a guerilla warfare, sucli hostility was only shown at 
first and in a very few instances: they were in general well 
disposed, and in good humor with the allies, leaving their own 
army, whom they at once feared and hated, to carry on the war. 

At this time, while Buonaparte was busied in trying to arrest 
the progress of the allied nations in the north, by the crafty arts 
of diplomacy, he attempted to conclude a secret treaty with hiST 
prisoner Ferdinand VII. By this it was stipulated, that Spain 
should be evacuated by the troops of France, as well as of Eng¬ 
land and Portugal; and that all prisoners should be given up, 
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whether in the power of England or Spain. Thus he would 
have gained no small accession of strength by recovering ali the 
troops left in garrison ui Catalonia and Valencia, all the prisoners 
made during the war, and by obtaining the immediate service 
of marshal Suchet’s corps, on the soil of France, 

* Ferdinand wrote^ the Spanish government by Uie duke San 
Carlos, communicating this treaty, and desiring its immediate 
ratification, • 

In a reply, expressive of respect and attachment, the govern¬ 
ment inclosed a copywif the decree of the extraordinary general 
cortes of the 1st of January, IHll, which decided, that no act 
of his majesty, while under restraint, should be binding on the 
nation. 

Ferdinand, consulting ill his dignity and honor, wrote again to 
Madrid by don Josejih Palafox, and again urged the government 
to ratify this treaty; but the regency evaded the request, and in¬ 
formed him, that an ambassador had been sent, in liis majesty’s 
name, to a congress of the great European powers then sitting, 
to treat for a general peace. These unworthy efforts on the 
part of Ferdinand, to induce his government to entertain the in¬ 
sidious proposal of Buonaparte, w^ere made in the months of De¬ 
cember and January. Meanwhile, on the 1st of this same Jan¬ 
uary, the emperors of Austria and of Russia, and the king of 
Prussia, passed the Rhine at the head of very powerful armies, 
to compel Buonaparte to consent to the terms of a general peace, 
as by them proposed. They disclaimed, for themselves, all ob¬ 
jects of conquf'dt or aggrandizement; they pledged themselves 
not to interfere m the internal concerns of the French nation ; 
but they insisted that France should be content with her old and 
natural boundaries, the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. 
Maddened by these just demands, the plain consequences of 
those wars of afftrression which he had wuored hitherto with siic- 

O S' o 

cess, but which had now brought forth the bitter fruits of reverse 
and disgrace, Napoleon called upon the French to make his 
cause the cause of the nation. All classes, however, excepting 
the pensioned veterans, the military in the camps, and the em¬ 
ployes of the imperial government, manifested an utter indif¬ 
ference to his appeal; nor, though hostile armies were upon the 
soil of France, could he arouse a spirit of national resistance. 
Moreover, those who, in their secret hearts, had long cherished 
an attachment to the exiled house of Bourbon, now lifted their 
voice and gave utterance to their hopes; while the republicans 
of the kingdom reminded the falling emperor that, as he had 
trampled on personal freedom, public rights, and private prop¬ 
erty, during a violent and warlike reign, he had no claim upon 
the exertions or even the allegiance of the people. Upon all 
Bides he heard the language of a surly resentment, or he en- 
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countered the sluggishness of a sullen and immovable apathy ; 
therefore he sent on ambassador to Chfitiilon to assist at the con¬ 
ferences for peace; and that he might negotiate with better 
grace, he prepared to take the field. 

The last offensive effort of the Trench troops in Spain was 
made in December. During this movement the town of Mar-' 
torelli was plundered by the corps of marshal Suchet After 
this, ten thousand of tlie best troops quitted Catalonia, and they 
entered France about the close of January. 

We turn again to consider the openrfion^ near Bayonne. 
When Soult h^ sustained his last defeat on tlie IJ^th of Decem¬ 
ber, he disposed the centre of his army along the right bank of 
the Adour to Port de Lannc; distributed his left along the right 
of the Bidouse river to St. Palais; posted two divisions of cavalry 
on the left of that place, and occupied St. Jean Pied de l*ort 
with a weak division of regulars and a body of national guards. 
The right wing of the enemy still held the intrencliments under 
the guns of Bayonne. Count Reille commanded the French 
right, count d’Erlon the centre, general Clausel the left, and 
general IJarispc the detached division at St. Jean l^ied de Port. 
This last officer, who was a native of the province, and popular 
with the inhabitants, had been sent for from Catalonia, and (put¬ 
ted his charge there to take this command ; but he found it im¬ 
possible to organize any thing like a hearty resistance to the 
allies among the Basques. The army of Soult contained so large 
a proportion of veteran soldiers, that, at the end of January, Na¬ 
poleon called away two divisions of infantry, and one of dragrxins, 
to take the field under himself, supplying their place by levies 
of the latest organization; therefore, all the disjiositions of Soult 
were defensive. The right of the Adour from Bayonne to Port 
lianne, a distance of eighteen miles, was covered witli redoubts, 
and armed with cannon; and a bridge was laid down at Port 
Lanne with a strong tete-do-pont To defend the Pan he re¬ 
trenched llastmgues, and formed a tetc-dc-pont at Peyrehorade. 
lie caused the passages over the Bidouse, at Guiche, Bulache, 
and Came, to be secured by like defences. The w'orks at St. 
Jean Pied de Port and Navarreins were also strengthened,—his 
principal depdts of provisions and stores were at Port dc Lanne, 
and higher up at Dax, which last place was retrenched. These 
various labors and preparations had employed the French from 
the middle of Decemter to the close of January. ])uring this 
season, lord Wellington was busily engaged in maturing his 
preparations to resume the offensive. The best speculations con¬ 
cerning his plans had commonly proved mistaken; many idle 
surmises were, as usual, made, but, as heretofore, both in his 
ovm camp and that of the enemy, no suspicion existed of the 
bold conception which he was suddenly to carry into execution. 
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About the middle of February, as the weather cleared up, and 
the cross roads became practicable, lord Wellington commenced 
t series of manmuvres to draw Soult from his line of defence on 
the Adour. He‘began by driving the enemy from the vicinity 
.,of St. Palais. With this view, Sir Rowland Hill marched 
against Harispe. Hiat general, leaving a garrison in St. Jean 
Pied de l^ort, retired with his division upon IJellete; but from 
this position Sir I&iwland soon dislodged him. Harispe took up 
ground for the mght on the hills above Meliarin, and the next 
morning fell back to if very strong position to tlie right of Garris, 
where another liody of the enemy was already posted. 

As this position did not cover the road through Garris, by 
wliicli their coininunication with the bridge of St. Palais niifrht 
possibly be cut olf, lord Wellington made instant dispositions to 
attack them. It was already evening, and he liad only one di¬ 
vision up, and a body of SpaniardH, but tlic opjiortunity v^as too 
favorable to be lost; therefore he directed Murillo with his 
Spanish division to hasten on and occupy St. Palais, W'hile he re¬ 
solved to assault the enemy in front with the second division 
under Sir William Stcw'art. These troojis earned the heights 
with their W’ontcd intrepidity and ardor; but tlie enemy made 
many brave eflbrts to recover tliem, 'J'hese attempts were gal¬ 
lantly continued after it vv^as quite dark; and the fire was deliv¬ 
ered face to face at close quarters, and many of the enemy were 
bayoneted on the ground. At last, finding they could make no 
impression upon tlie firmness of tlie defenders, they retired and 
passed the bridge at St Palais before the Spaniards had occu¬ 
pied that important post. 

The next day, Sir Rowland IIill pursued Harispe, and found 
him strongly reinforced and well posted beluiid the Gave de 
Mauleon. The bridge at Navarette was destroyed, but a regi¬ 
ment of the second division passed the stream by a ford, under 
cover of artillery, and quickly drove the enemy from that village. 
Their advanced post being thus forced, Harispe led off his mam 
body to the rear, and in the night passed the Gave d’Oleron. 

The centre of the army made a corresponding movement on 
the 15th to the Bidouse river; but the sixth and eighth divisions 
were left between the Nive and tlie Adour, to watch the enemy 
in Bayonne. 

As soon as marshal Soult learned that tlie right of the allies 
was concentrated behind the Gave de Mauleon, and found their 
centre on the Bidouse, he destroyed the bridges on the Adour, 
collected the greater part of his forces in the neighborhood of 
Sauveterre, and left Bayonne to the protection of its garnsoii- 

It was a part of lord Wellington’s general plan that Bayonne 
should be invested on the 23d, according to the arrangements 
he had made with Sir John Hope and admiral Penrose. He had 
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selected the citadel for his point of attack; had determined to 
force the passage of the Adour; and, about two miles and a half 
below the town, to fix a bridge on the river. 

At the point selected, the Adour is 3(K) yards broad, and a 
bend in its course conceals it, in part, from the view of the gar-, 
rison of Bayonne. The current is rapid, fuc tide strong, and 
there is often a heavy swell from the sea, so that no ordinary 
bridge apparatus could be trusted. liord Weflington, tlicrefbre, 
decided to siihstitiite for pontoons or boats, docked vessels of from 
thirty to fifty tons burden. Of such vessWs, called chasse ma- 
rees, many were found in the ports of St. Jean de Ijuz, Passages, 
and Socoa. These were hired, and collected nt Socoa. Mate¬ 
rials were also procured for a gcxxl bridge, a portion of which 
each was to carry; and spars were obtained to form a flexible 
boom, which might protect the bridge from any vessels floated 
down the stream to destroy it. 

On the evening of the 2'2d of February, the flotilla put to sea 
from Socoa, protected by admiral Penrose with the Porcupine 
frigate, liyra brig, and five gun-boats. 

Captain O’Reilly of the royal navy had the immediate com¬ 
mand of the flotilla, and the superintendence of all the nautical 
arrangements necessary to the successful accomplishment of this 
difficult undertaking; the constructum and fixing down the 
bridge apparatus was, of course, the duty of the engineer officers 
employed. To insure the safe entrance of the vessels into the 
Adour, and thoir unmolested anchorage across the stream, it was 
concerted that some troops should be passed over in the night by 
rafts made of the pontoons, and should establish a jiost on tlie 
right bank. 

At one in the morning of the 2;3d, Sir John Hope marched 
from his cantonments, to direct and support this movement. 
General Stopfbrd’s brigade of guards reached tlieir point upon 
the bank of the Adour at midnight, having moved at an earlier 
hour. The pontoons were unavoidably delayed by the dejith and 
softness of the sandy road, therefore the design of sending a de¬ 
tachment across the river before daylight was defeated. How¬ 
ever, the attention of the garrison was entirely occupied by the 
lively demonstrations upon their intrenched camp, and the late 
and actual operations of lord Wellington on the right had been 
so completely successful in concealing his intention of passing 
the Adour below Bayonne, that the enemy directed no thought 
or attention to that point. Therefore, Sir John Hope determined 
to commence passing the river as soon as ever a few boats and 
pontoons could be launched; for he ascertained that tht? enemy 
had only a small piquet of observation upon the right bank, and 
that no opposition was prepared. Owing to light and baffling 
winds, the bridge flotilla had not arrived off' the bar. The pon- 
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toons from Bidart did not accomplish their march in tlie time 
expected; and at noon four jolly-boats, and five pontoons, which 
the men took on their shoulders and carried over tlio sand-hills, 
were the only ihcans of passage at the disposal of the general. 
*To protect the launch of these boats, some field-guns were moved 
forward. At sight the trot^ps the enemy’s piquet retired with¬ 
out firing a shot, and walked leisurely away to the citadel. Fifty 
men wore instanfly rowed over to the right bank. A hawser 
was stretched across the river; the five pontoons were formed 
into rails; and a detachment of the guards was ferried over. 
When about OfH) men had been put across, the tide flowed so 
strong, that tJie rafts could no longer work; and, save a few sent 
over in the jolly-boals, the jmssage of troops ceased. At this 
time only six companies of the guards, two of the 60th rifles, 
and a small parly of the rocket corps, had been passed to the 
right bank. All seemed quiet m their front; when, suddenly, 
about five o'clock in the evening, two columns issued from the 
citadel tx> attack this detachment. Colonel Stopford drew up his 
troops ju a position that secured Ins flanks, and enabled him to 
avail himself of the support of the guns on tlie ojiposite bank. 
Ills right rested on the Adoiir, his left on a morass. Tlie artillery 
could sweep Ins front with a defensivo fire; and he judiciously 
placed Ins rncket-inen on either flank. The I'Vench had nearly 
1500 men, and advanced to the attack with some show of reso¬ 
lution ; when the rockets ojii'iied on them, and Ixnng well di¬ 
rected, swept through their ranks with so rushing a sound, and 
so destructive aii effect, that tile novelty startled and appalled 
them. 

^J'hoy seemed paralyzed witli astonishment, and a fi^w quickly 
following discharges of these ground-rockets drove them back 
in haste and fear. More rmm were crossed over m the night at 
vsltick water; and on the following evening the first division, two 
guns, and a sipndron of dragoons, were established on the right 
bank 

Tlie flotilla appeared off the Adour on tlie morning of the 
25th, and at three in the afternoon, it being then high water, 
stood for the bar in single file. The wind was fiur, and tJic 
weatlicr clear and brilliant, but a heavy swell from the west¬ 
ward broke upon the bar, and the surf was higli. The shores 
were crowded with troops, in breathless anxiety for tlie fate of 
the leading vessel, which most persons expected to perish; for, 
in tlie morning, two of the meii-of-war's launches had been 
swamped and some lives lost She jiaased sfifidy however, 
though half filled with water, and was close followed by others 
with like siiccobs. As they shot up with tlie tide, the soldiers on 
cither bank gave three loud and exulting cheers of welcome. 
Thirty-four of these chasse inarees ran safely over the high surf, 
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keeping' rig*ht before it, and dipping* their bowsprits under water 
as they came in: but three or four of the vessels of this flotilla 
were driven on shore, swamped, or went to pieces. The chasse 
marfees that entered were now anchored head and stern upon the 
line chosen, in a most masterly manner, by the naval officers' 
and their brave seamen. The sappers wofked hard all night, 
and by noon on the following day a solid strong bridge was laid 
down and reported passable. Troops and artillery now filed over 
it, and the citadel of Bayonne was closely invested. The garri¬ 
son were found laboring at an advanced line of defence, and 
held strong posts in the villages in front of it. Sir John Hope 
drove them within their advanced line, and seized these villages. 

The place was now closely blockaded, and the advanced posts 
of the investing corps were most carefully strengthened, for the 
garrison amounted to 10,000 men under general 'riiouveiiot, 
with several gun-boats on the river under his defences. There¬ 
fore a boom was stretched across tlie Adour above the bridge 
just laid down; and the troops in reserve, as well as on the ad¬ 
vanced posts, were held in constant readiness, both night and 
day, to stand to their arms. 


CHAR XIV. 

THE BATTLE OP OUTHEZ.—THE RETREAT OF THE FRENCH.-THE COMBAT 

OF AIRE.-LORD WELLINGTON MARCHES HIS LEFT WING UPON BORDEAUX. 

-THE RECEPTION OF THE DUKE OF ANGOULEME IN THAT CITY.-STATE 

OF AFFAIRS IN FRANCE.-THE MOVEMENTS OF SOULT.—LORD WELLING¬ 

TON’S manq:uvres.—^the batti.e of toulouse,—soui.t defeated.— 

THE SORTIE FROM BAYONNE.-THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON.-FERDI¬ 
NAND’S RETURN TO SPAIN.-THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS IN 

FRANCE. 

By lord Wellington’s earliest operations on the right, that 
flank of his army had been at once cleared, and the enemy had 
been driven from a country much intersected by rivers, and sin¬ 
gularly difficult and defensible. 

The position Soult now occupied at Sauveterre was covered 
by a broad river, and in other points very advantageous. IjDrd 
Wellington made so strong a demonstration upon the front of 
the line on which Soult now rested, that while the attention of 
the marshal was wholly engaged by the movements in his front, 
Sir Rowland Hill crossed the Gave d’Oleron at Villenave, with¬ 
out any opposition, on the 24th of February, and turned his left. 
Upon this Soult hastily abandoned his ground, transferred his 
head-quarters to Orthez, and took up a formidable position behind 
the Pau. The third and light divisions, under Sir Thomas Picton, 
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had followed the corps of IIill, and passed the Gave d’Oleron at 
the same spot; and the sixth division, under Sir Henry Clinton, 
•had crossed also bfitween Monttbrt and Laas, without nieetingr 
any resistance, while marshal Jleresford, on the Idl, kept the 
enemy close within their tele-de-pont at Peyrehoradc, Lord 
* WelliufTtun, now d^posins’ his three in three columns, determined 
to attack the position of Orthez. The left, under marshal Bercs- 
ford, lorded the about four miles above Peyrehorade, and 
marchin^r up the ri{»-ht bank, joined the cavalry and g-eneral 
Picton’s divisiofi, wlMch had crossed by a ford below Berenx. Sir 
Rowland Hill, with his own corps, suijported by the sixth and 
light divisions, marched to force the bridge of Orthez; but the 
approach was found so strongly guarded by defences and troops, 
that the attempt was countermanded. 

About eight m the morning of the 27th of February, the sixth 
and light du^isions were moved down llie river (to the spot 
where Jhclon had forded on the afternoon of the pr(*cedmg day), 
and crossed over by a bridge of boats, which lord Wellington 
had diK^cted to be laid down for the artillery. Tlie corps of Sir 
Rowland Hill remained upon the high road to Sauveterre, oppo¬ 
site the bridge and village of Orthez. The passage of the Pau, 
from Uh! depth of tlic f()rds and the force of tlie current, proved 
very dithcult; but the soldiers, by supporting oacli other steadily, 
surmount'd the danger, and crossed without loss, 

J^ord Wellington, ha\ing carefully reconnoitred tlie enemy’s 
position, decided to attack it. 

Their left. fl..nk rested upon the town of Orthez, and tlieir line 
was ])osted upon a range of heights extending about a mile in 
the direction of J)ax. Tlieir right stood on a bliilTl abrupt point, 
and was covered in front by the village of St. Boc.s. Tlio centre 
of their line, owing to the form of the lull, stootl considerably 
retired; and, being llms sheltered by the advanced position of 
the flanks, was inassailablc. A reserve of two divisions of in¬ 
fantry and a brigade of cavalry, was drawn up on a very elevated 
and commanding heiglit upon tlie road to Sault de Navailles. 

The dispositions of lord Wellington were soon made. Mar¬ 
shal Beresfbrd, with the fourth and seventh divisions, and colonel 
Vivian’s brigade of cavalry, were ordered to carry the village of 
St. Boes on the right, and to assault the hill above it Sir Thomas 
Picton was ordered to march with the third and sixth divisions, 
and a brigade of cavalry under lord Edward Somerset upon the 
centre and left of the enemy. The light division, under baron 
Alten, was directed to advance up a ravine between these two 
columns, and to give support where it might be wanted. Sir 
Rowland Hill was instructed to lead his corps across the river 
by a ford about two miles above Orthez, to gain a point in the 
enemy’s rear, and cut off his communication with the town of Pau. 

Voi. II. O 
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The left wing of the allies began the battle. Sir Lowry Cole, 
with the fourth division, after a sharp contest, carried the village 
of St. Boes with spirit. Marshal Bcrcsford now moved forwardsy 
with the division of general Cole still leading, to attack the right 
of the enemy on the bold lull above. The troops advanced in 
gallant order, but tlie approach was along a narrow ridge, witli' 
ravines on either side. IJpon the summit of this, two lines of 
French infantry were drawn up to oppose tiicin. It was not 
possible for tlie assailants to advance upon the enemy in a lino 
of more than two battalions in front Thf gr(JUnd over which 
they marched was commanded by a heavy battery of field-artil¬ 
lery; and in the upjier part of the ravines upon their flanks the 
Frencli had j)osted strong bodies of light infantry, I'lie trooj^s 
behaved admirably well, and made brave cflbrts to reach the 
summit of tlie position, but in vain. 

They were beaten back by a terrible fire both of artillery and 
infantry. A Portuguese brigade was so roughly liandlcd, tliat 
it broke in confusion, and was only saved by the timely support 
of a brigade of the light division, >v'hich moved up on its flank 
and covered its retreat Under these circumstances, lord Wel^- 
lington executed one of those sudden changes ol‘ attack which 
exhibit the ready resource and firm resolve of a bold and able 
general. 

lie directed general Walker, with the seventh division, and 
colonel Barnard, with a brigade of the light division, to ascend 
the height by its left, and attack tlic enemy’s right at lliat 
bend by which it was connected with the centre. At tlie 
same time, he ordered Sir Thomas Pictoii and Sir Henry Clinton 
to lead forward their divisions, which had liilhertu been waiting 
the result of marshal Beresford’s assault, ^'hus, suddenly, tlie 
fiice of the battle was changed ; lor these orders were executed 
with such rapidity and boldness, tJiat the crest of the position 
was soon gained, and, after sonic fierce and desperate fighting 
on the heights, the enemy suddenly retired, moving ofl’ at first 
with good order, and disputing their ground as tliey retreated 
liandsomely. A body of French cavalry, in particular, made a 
gallant charge upon two cor}>s of the sixth division in an efliirt 
to seize the artillery of that division, but it failed, and they were 
repulsed steadily by the 4iJd foot. All the regiments of the third 
division fought liard, and wore distinguished; and a brigade 
under general Inglis made a most gallant charge with the bayo¬ 
net on the enemy’s left flank; nor could any thing be finer than 
the advance of the 52d regiment under colonel Colbome, which, 
after the change of attack, led first up the hill. 

Marshal Soult conducted his army to tlie rear in regular eche¬ 
lons of divisions, and they held the several positions taken up 
till the allies closed on their front and moved upon tlieir flank; 
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but, as soon as he found that lord Wellington had sent a corps 
across the river, and that Sir Rowland was in full march to in¬ 
tercept his retreat, he hastened the pace of liis columns, till, os 
Sir Rowland jirf'sscd onwards upon a parallel line of march to 
^cut him off from Sault de Navaillcs, tlie French broke their 
formation, and ran for that point with such speed that the great 
body of them jiasscd it in a crowd. However, nearly two thou- 
vsand pns(mers vt're taken in the pursuit; for, wherever any 
obstach' checked their hurry, they suflbred greatly. Near Sault 
<ie Navailles lorh Edtvard Somerset charged them with his cav¬ 
alry, and captured a great number of prisoners; and they loft 
several guns to the victors. The Ph'encli loss in killed, wounded, 
and taken, exceeded 0000, and some hundreds afterwards de¬ 
serted, or rather disbanded, and went to tlieir homes. 

In this battle lord Wellington was struck by a spent ball,— 
hapjiily It did but graze his skin,—nor did he quit his saddle till 
the day was won ; but lie then found himself so lamed and stiff, 
that he could not ride in the pursuit. 

The French army retired in the night to Ilagetman, where it 
was joined by the garrison of I)ax, and continued its retreat to 
St. Sever. At the same time Soult directed a considerable body 
of troops to march upon Aire, and to cover the removal of large 
magazines collected at that placc. 

As the allies advanced, the main body of the enemy at St. 
Sever fell back upon Agen. The left of the allied army, under 
marshal Rcrosford, was now directed on Mont de Marsan; while 
the right, under Sir Rowland Hill, pursued that corps of the 
enemy detached to Aire. Unfortunately, the rains set in again 
on the evening of the battle, and fell so heavily, that iho rivers 
and streams were soon swollen; the march of the allies was 
tlius greatly impeded, for the enemy destroyed all the bridges 
in their rear. However, Sir Rowland Hill came up to the enemy 
on the 2d of March, and found them in position before the 
town of Airc. They were drawn up on a ridge of hills, which 
extended across the mam road leading to the town, and their 
right rested upon the Adour. Sir Rowland attacked Iheni in¬ 
stantly ; the second division advanced by the road, and a Fortu- 
guesc brig:adc ascended the heights upon their left. The columns 
were commanded by Sir William Stewart, and the Portuguese 
were led by general de Costa. The second division, notwith¬ 
standing tlic strength of tlic position, carried the point, which 
tlicy assailed witli great slcadinoss and vigor; but tlie Portuguese 
brigade, although they gallantly won the height, were so stoutly 
resisted afterwards, that their formation was broken, and they 
would have been driven off* in confusion had not general Barnes 
come promptly to their aid. The success of the second division 
enabled Sir William Stewart to detach the brigade of Baines, 
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and thus, just as the French were about to fall upon the Portu¬ 
guese with a column well formed and full of confidence, they 
themselves were cliarged by the liritjsli and beaten ofl'tlie field. 
Nevertheless the enemy rallied, and made a strenuous effort to 
recover their ground; but the brigade of general Byng, which 
had been hitherto in reserve, was now brought forw^ard, and the 
French soon gave up the contest; and, abandoning the position 
and the town, hastily crossed the Adour in feo great disorder, 
that many were taken prisoners in the pursuit, and a small body, 
being separated from the main force, fled f st toVards the town 
of Pau. In this affair the allies lost about 150 killed and wounded; 
and here the honorable licutenant-colonel Hood, of the staffj was 
slain. 

Marslial Soult now conducted his army up the right bank of 
the Adour, and upon the of Alarcli he Iiad again collected all 
his forces at Plaisaiico, Madiran, and JVIaubourget, in the full 
impression that his opponent would follow him; but lord Wel¬ 
lington, finding the road to Bordenux open, instrintly directed 
his left wing upon tint important city, and tluis, not only earned 
the war into the heart of France, but to a province where the 
memory of the house of Bourbon was yet cherished. The arri¬ 
val of the duke d’Angoult^rie at St Jean dc Luz, two months 
before this period, liad been a circumstance then of some little 
embarrassment to lord Wellington. The British government 
had, at that time, taken no ground on which lie could venture to 
recognize that prince at head-quarters in any other cliaractcr 
than that of a private individual, volunteering to serve in the 
common cause ag-amst the ruler of France and the enemy of all 
Europe. However, the course of events, the progress of the 
allied arms, and the ascertained dispositions of the citizens of 
Bordeaux, had now brouglit together many circumstances favor¬ 
able to the hopes of the Bourbons, and to the restoration of that 
ancient and unhappy house. 

The inhabitants of Bordeaux, with a garrison of Napoleon’s 
controlling them, could not of course, as yet, give a free and 
open expression (o their sentiments. Therefore, marshal Beres- 
ford was instructed to drive out the garrison and take possession 
of the city. But, before this movement was made, the Spanish 
reserve under general Freire was brought forward, and all the 
disposable troops except the three divisions under Beresford 
closed to the right. Upon thcSlh, that general advanced towards 
the Garonne. 

As early as the 1st of March, tlie duke d’Angouleme left 
St. Jean de Luz, and rode forwards by easy journeys to jcin this 
corps of the army. He was accompanied by the count Damas 
and a British officer, their grooms, and one orderly dragoon. The 
duke himself preserved a quiet and retired demeanor well 
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becoming his position; however, the old count Damas could not 
avoid telling the people as he passed who the duke was. For 
jthis purpose, he often fell behind the party, and conversed with 
such groups of Frenchmen as they passed upon the road. Tlie 
intelligence was almost everywhere received with a decided 
Expression of satisfaction and respect. There were no loud 
acclamations, but the good disposition was evident and general. 
One remarkable •exception occurnul worthy to be noticed. At 
Peyrehorade the postmaster recommended tJiat the mayor only 
should be- apprfeed, jj,s he said, the inhabitants having many of 
them been eiirirhed by the 'plunder of the emigrants were bad 
spirits, Wlien mdeed they discovered who their illustrious guest 
was, they ventured no insult, but gazed upon him with more 
curiosity than attachment. In many parts of the duke’s route, 
the people, hearing beforehand of his approach, crowded to the 
road-sidi', were loud in tJicir joy, and showed strong marks of 
good-will. The utmost cordiality was everywhere manifested 
by the clergy, and the fartlier he advanced, the more hearty and 
fearkiss was the reception given him by the people. 

From the moment that the hopes of the exiled family had 
recovered; and heloro the duke d’Angoiilemo went to St. Jean 
do Luz, an agent of the Bourbons had visited Bordeaux, had seen 
M. de la Roche-Jacciuelcin, and communicated to him the wishes 
of Lonib XVIIL That zealous and courageous royalist itninedi- 
ately (ixerted himself in the cause of the king, and a disposition 
was soon evinced among the inhabitants of Anjou and Touraine 
to renounce thc*ir nllegiaiicc to Na]>oleon and restore the ancient 
line of princes. Of the existenty* of this feeling, Buonaparte 
was S(M>n apprized, and Savary received orders to arrest M. de la 
Rochc-Jacquelein as the secret prornoUT of this dangerous con¬ 
spiracy : but, being privately warned of this while in tiic country, 
by an express from M. Lynch of Bordeaux, he escaped thitlier 
on tlie instant, and from thenci?, with some difficulty and danger, 
to the British hoad-qiiartf^rs. I [ere he made warm repn'sentations 
of the state of the public mind m J?ordeaux, and expressed his 
desire to he intrusted with a few liundred men that he might 
land on the coast of Poitou and rouse the sjiirit of La Venik'e. 
liOrd Wellington listened to M. de la Roclic-Jacquelem with 
interest and respect; but, considered it doubtful whether the 
attainment of the people to the Jiourbons w^as so decided as the 
sanguine wishes of his loyal informant hd him to represent it. 
Moreover, as the allies were then recognizing Buona]Kirte ns the 
sovereign of Trance, ho was not autiiorized to entertain any 
such pi;u]xisition as was thus made to him. However, the cor¬ 
rectness of the statement of this ardent ro^^alist as regarded 
nonieaux was now confirmed. 

As soon as nnrslial Beresford approached the city, general 

O 
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L’Huillier withdrew the garrison and retired to the right bank 
of the Garonne. Upon this the entire population of Bordeaux, 
headed by their civil authorities, came out to greet the allies^ 
received them as deliverers, and hailed the duke d’Angoultnie 
with the loudest enthusiasm. They all wore the white cockade^ 
and, upon the entrance of this prince, th€^y destroyed all the 
badges of the existing government, and proclaimed Louis XVIIL 
with unhesitating boldness. All this they dui upon their own 
risk, without one jilcdge or promise of protection, or one stipu¬ 
lation in their favor; should the negotiations then ponding at 
ChAtillon so terminate as to leave Buonnparto their master by 
the voice of the allies. Tliis early and decided declaration for 
the Bourbons lord Wellington had not expected or advised. On 
the contrary, while glad to have military occupation of a city 
with such dispositions, he had recommended patience as their 
prudent and their proper course till the congress ol* Chatillon 
had terminated its sittings, and closed their treaty. 

While these things were passing in the south of France, 
Napoleon, at the head of as large a force as he could assemble, 
was defending the approaches to his capital w'lth an ability and 
spirit never in ins most fortunate and successful campaigns 
exceeded. All his efforts had only enabled him to collect an 
army numerically feeble, while upon all sides the allies w^ere 
advancing from the Rhine in mighty and resistless strength. 
Yet this man of energy, by the skill of his combinations, and by 
the length and rapidity of his marches, w’as opposing alternately 
the head of every hostile column with superior numbers, Tliough 
they were thrusting him down from the pinnacle of his pride, he 
was plucking laurels as he fell. Already the allies had penetrated 
to Ijaon, and had, though for a time only, occupied Soissons: still 
fearless, still hopeful, he was making head in the field against 
the confederated armies of Eurojie, and struggling in the con¬ 
gress for such conditions as would have left him master of many 
important fortresses beyond the ancient liinits of France; and, 
as a consequence, enabled him, after a convenient repose, again 
to march forth as the disturber of all Europe. 

The march directed by lord Wellington upon Bordeaux at 
such a moment, and the popular movement, produced a remark¬ 
able effect all over the South of France, and it extended to the 
very heart of the country. 

Marshal Soult instantly pnblislicd an angry and stormy pro¬ 
clamation, full of iiiopotent abuse against the Englisli nation, and 
of mean invectives against the victorious leader of her gallant 
army. This document showed plainly the full value of that 
advantage which the allies had gained by the march upon Bor¬ 
deaux, To counteract tliis movement, and if possible to bring 
back the allies from the Garonne, Soult suddenly advanced on 
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the 13th of March to Coiicliez and Viella on the right flank of 
the allies, drove in the piquets of Sir Rowland Hill, and menaced 
•the corps of that general with the serious attack of his w hole 
force. Sir Rowland immediately disposed liis corps with their 
left at Aire, their right at Carlin, and the little river of Cros 
'^ees in his front;#and lord Wellington sent two divisions to 
support him. 

Sou It took pos?opjK)site tlie allies upon a ridge of very strong 
ground, and di^laying great numbers, kept them in doubt as to 
his own intentions, «,nd thus reckoned on coinpelhng Welling¬ 
ton to evacuate Bordeaux. In this he was disappointed; for, 
tliough lord Wedlington sent Beresford orders to lead back a part 
of his corps, he directed that one division should be left in that 
city. However, the corps of Sir Rowland Hill being already 
strengtliencd by two divisions, Soult did not attempt any thing 
further, but remained m presence of the allies the whole of the 
14th, and judging from appearances that lord Wellington might 
attack him on the morrow, he drew olf in the night. "J'hc allies 
followed him, and found his rear-guard strongly posted at 
Mascarras, wjtli his mam body in position at Biirosse. On the 
approach of the ndvanivd guard, the wdiole of tlic enemy retired 
upon Vic Bigorre. During the Kith and 17tli, the allies halted. 
Ui>on the IHlh, having been joined by some reserve artillery and 
cavalry, and by the Spanish corps from Irun, the whole army 
again advanced. Upon the 19th, they marched in two columns 
upon Vic Bigorre; the right moving by liCmbege, and the left by 
Maubourget At Vic the enemy’s rear-guard being strongly 
posted among the vineyards in fn-nt of the town, held its ground 
until dislodged by the light companies of the third division, and 
a Portuguese brigade, after a brilliant skirmish. 

Tile same evening Soult collected his whole army on the 
right bank of the Adour. Hero he placed his troops in position 
on some favorable heights with his left resting on Tarbes, and 
his ’■ight extending in the direction of Rabastons. 

Upon the 20tii, lord Wellington directed the corps of Sir Row¬ 
land Hill, and the third division, to advance upon the enemy’s 
front., wdiilc Sir Henry Clinton, with tlie sixth division, supported 
by two brigades of cavalry, should cross the Adour hear Vic, 
anil march to turn his right. These mancEuvres were w ell exe¬ 
cuted and completely successful. Sir Rowdand drove the enemy 
to the heights beyond Tarbes, his light troops charging them 
through the streets of the town; and, as soon as the French 
marslial discerned the column of Sir Henry Clinton upon his 
right, 4ie fell back upon a strong ridge of heights in his rear 
nearly parallel to his former position, anti upon which Ins reserve 
was already formed. The fresh dispositions necessary to attack 
this post could not be completed till it was already too late in 
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the evening to dislodge him. In the night, liowever, Sonit re¬ 
tired by St. Gaudens on Toulouse. Being without encumbrances 
he marched rapidly, destroyed the bridges in his rear, and cn-* 
tcred Toulouse on the !24th. Tlie cavalry, under general Fane, 
came up with his rear-guard at St. (iaudens, and made some 
prisoners, but he was not further molested* The allies being*^ 
encumbered with a [lontoon train, followed by most of their 
supplies, and moving over bad roads under heAvy rain, marched 
slowly, and did not arrive before Toulouse till the 27tli, when 
they halted upon the left bank of the GaroiRne opposite the city. 

Here Soult assembled every disposable soldier, and occupied 
a position, the local advantages of winch lie carefully improved 
by ibrtifying the approaches with skill, and constructing on the 
position itself redoubts of considerable strength. 

^J’hc city of Toulouse covers a space of ground, about two 
miles in length from north to south; and tlie breadlh frfmi east 
to west is a mile and a quarter. The Fauxbourg St, (jvjirien 
stands on the left bank of tlic Garonne, and is surrounded, like 
the city itself, by an ancient wall of brick, lofty, of considerable 
thickness, and flanked by towers. 'J’his lauxlxiurg is connected 
with the city by a good bridge of ston(\ 

About two miles below the city the canal of Languedoc enters 
the Garonne. This canal and the river surround Toulouse on 
three sides. On the fourth, or to the south, an ojieii sjiace cxtendK 
from the Garonne to the canal. To the east of tlie canal there is 
a range of heights, and beyond flows a river called the Ers. All 
the roads from the eastw'ard pass over these heights. 

Here was the field position of the enemy. Upon the left and 
centre five redoubts had been constructed of a very strong jiro- 
file, and they were connected by linos of uitrciichinent; but the 
right of this line, being covered by the river Ers at the tlistanct* 
of half-gun-shot, had no such defences. The bridge's on the canal 
were guarded by tetes-dc-pjnt, and commanded by artillery from 
the old walls of the city. All the bridges over the Er» by wliicli 
their right could be approached were broken down, except oni* 
at the village of Croix d’Orade, winch they left standing tiir 
their convenience, with the intention of destroying it at the last 
moment. On the side of St. Cypricn, the enemy had thrown up 
strong field-works in front of tJic ancient walls, and formed an 
impregnable tete-de-pont. Tlie south front of the city is not 
covered either by the river or the canal; but it cannot be di¬ 
rectly approached, owing to the badness of the roads, which are 
not practicable for artillery, and to those heights upon the east 
which command them. "J'he width and rapidity of the Garonne 
completed the security of the enemy’s position, and increased 
the difficulties of the assailant. 

On the 28th lord Wellington attempted to lay down a bridge 
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at Portet, a village above the town ; bat, when the sheer line was 
stretched across, the width proved more than the pontoons would 
tfover. ll])on the 91st, a passable point was found higher up. 
It was some timcvhowever, bclbre the si)Ot w'as fixed on. When, 
after tlie difficulty of the 28th, some officer liad expressed an ap¬ 
prehension that it might not be practicable to lay down a bridge 
till the river had fallen, lord Wellington observed instantly, with 
cheerful aiiimatioft, but with strong decision, “ If it will not do 
one way, we must try another; for I never in my life gave up 
any thing 1 onc^undertook.” 

As soon as tlio [xintoons were laid down near Ropues, on the 
31st, Sir Rowland Ilill led his corps across the river; but, from 
the slate of the roads, and the nature of the country, which had 
been soaked with the late rains, he found it im])ossible to march 
upon ''J'oulouse from that point The eflbrts were, for a time, 
pcrsov'^ied in ; hnt the road proving quite impassable, he coiin- 
tcrmardiod, and returned to the left bank. On the 4th of April, 
a bridge was laid down considerably below^ the cit}', at a bend in 
the ri\er, alKai! half a league above (Jronade. Here, under the 
cover of fianking batUn'ies, Triarshal Beresford, with tlie fourth 
and sixth divisions and .some cavalry, crossed and established 
himsc;j*on the right hank. Tlicse troops were to have been fbl- 
low(d by tlie {Spanish corjis under general Freirc, and by the 
light division ; hut the rivcu- suddenly rose, and it became neces¬ 
sary to lake up a part of the bridge instantly, and on tlie mor¬ 
row to remove the whole. Tims marshal Bercstbrd w^as left upon 
the right liank in a very anxious position, and might have been 
attacked by a very superior force. However, no attack was 
made. The river subsided, and, uiion the Hth, the pont(K>ns were 
again put down, and the Spaniards of Freirc crossed to the right 
bank ; a brilliant afiair of cavalry, in M'hich the 18th hussars, 
led by colcjncl Vivian, overthrow a hotly of the enemy’s horse in 
front of the village of Croix d’Orade, enabled that officer to seize 
the bridge, and tlius secure an approach to tlie enemy’s position 
of great importance. In this skirmish the French were pursued 
. so closely that they lost 1(K) prisoners. During tins period the 
corps of Sit Rowland Ilil) remained in front of the fauxbourg 
St. ('lyprien ; and the attention of the enemy was thus diverted 
from marshal Beresford. On the night of the 8tli, tJie bridge 
by which that marshal and the Spaniards had crossed the Ga¬ 
ronne w'as removed and brought higher up the river, and put down 
near Ansoiine. Tliis could not be effected so as to admit of the 
light division passing, on the Oth, soon enough Ibr a general on- 
gagemont on that day ; but, early on the 10th, the light and third 
divisions crossed the river, and the whole army was in motion, 
or under arms, to attack the enemy. 

The corps of Sir Rowland Hill observed the Fauxbourg St. 
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Cyprien, and confined the enemy closely within his works. The 
third division was to make a heavy demonstration aprainst tlie 
canal bridpre and the town immediately to the right of the river ^ 
the light division was to act upon the left of the third, and to ob¬ 
serve and shut up the road of Paris. Marshal Beresford was to 
lead the fourth and sixth divisions across tlje Ers, seize the viP 
lage of Mont Blanc; and, moving along the loft bank of the Ers, 
till he gained the right flank of the enemy’s position, lie was to 
form and attack it The S])aiiiar(la under Freire were to ascend 
the left of the enemy’s position at the san^e iiidTnentthat Beros- 
fbrd assaulted the right, and push forward upon the heights till 
they should meet his column, Such were the disiiositions for 
the attack. 

The heights upon the left of the enemy’s position, called lia 
Pujade, were guarded by two divisions of infantry, having in 
their front a brigade of horse. Those of Mont Calvinet, on the 
right centre, were occupied by one division of infantry; and 
those of Montaudran, on the extreme right, were held by one 
brigade of infantry, with a strong body of cavalry in their front, 
on the road to Bordes. Heavy columns of reserve were posted 
in rear of the heights. The canal, from the roar of La Ihijade 
to its junction with the Garonne, was guarded by strong bcJdies 
of infantry. The suburb of St. Cyprien was occupied by a divi¬ 
sion ; and that of St. Etienne, upon the eastern side, by another ; 
and various posts in the fauxbourg and on the walls were de¬ 
fended by reserve conscripts and national guards. 

Marshal Beresford opened the battle, by crossing the bridge 
of Grade, and carrying the village of Mont Blanc, Tins done, 
he marched up the left bank of the Ers in throe open columns 
over difficult ground in the finest order. As soon as he had reach¬ 
ed a point opposite the extreme right of the enemy’s position, he 
formed liis lines of attack, and advanced steadily upon it. Wliile 
Beresford was engaged m these preliminary movements, general 
Freire had formed the Spanish foot in front of Ooix d’Orade lu 
two lines of attack. A battery of l*ortugucsc artillery was placed 
on a height near, to cover tlieir movements ; and general Pon- 
sonby’s brigade of cavalry was formed in their rear as a reserve. 

The right and left of tlie heights occupied by the enemy wore 
now assaulted at tlie same inornenL The Spaniards advanced 
lioldly, and drove in the first brigade of the French whicli they 
encountered; but, as they closed upon the enemy’s works, the 
fire of grape became so deadly that they lost their formation, and 
went forward with great irregularity and confusion to a liollow 
road in front of the enemy’s intrenchments, winch was sjieltered 
from the guns. The second Imc of the Spaniards advanced but 
slowly to their support. The French, seeing tlie difficulty and 
irresolution of the assailants, came upon them swiftly, and with 
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such vigor, 6iat, with the exception of one regiment, tiie Span¬ 
ish troops broke, and were driven back upon the Ers with a heavy 
l&ss. The general Freire and his best officers exerted tliemselves 
gallantly, and to tlie utmost, to check this disorder, and rally tlie 
fugitives, liord Wellington, always present at the right place, 
and at the right m^nent, rallied a small body of them at an 
important point in person. The light division was brought up 
on the right of tilt? Spaniards, and thus the enemy w^as checked 
in his hot pursing; the bridge over the Ers was preserved ; and 
general Freire was emblcd to collect his discomfited battalions 
and form them anew. 

The right of the eiieiny’s position was already in the power 
of marshal Berfjsfbrd. Nothing could exceed the steady gal¬ 
lantry with which general Clinton’s division athancod up the 
sleep height of Mont Caivinct, earned the redoubt which covered 
the right fiarik of that hill, and cstahlishod themselves on the 
enemy’s line. General Cole’s division, m like order, but with a 
suiallcr loss, marched up the heights on the enemy’s extreme 
right, and formed 11 pun the summit: suffering little either from 
the brigade oi’ infantry in their front, or the cavalry on their left 
flank. 

At this period of the battle, 10,000 of the allies were drawn 
up on the same rang*' of heights with the enemy, and marshal 
Beresford only awaiLeti tlic arrival of Ins guns to follow up his 
success. Without artillery it was not possible to continue his 
movement' against the enemy's centre; for they still occupied 
in stri‘ngth a tbriniJahle lin*' of intrenclimcnls, two fortified 
liouses, and lixir large redoubts. 

Owing to this state of things, all further attacks upon the 
enemy were of necessity susjieiided. Meantime Soult strongly 
reinforced las cavalry on tlie heights of Montaudrun, and drew 
ironi the fauxbourg St. Cypnen and the canal as many troops as 
could be sjiared to firm rt'sorvcs in the rear of Calvinet. By 
tlie repulse of the Syianiards, the French liad obtamed a consider¬ 
able advantage; and, m another part of the field, they had given 
a severe and bloody check to the brave division of general 
Ficton. 

That officer had been directed to make a false attack on tlie 
canal bridge nearest to the Garonne. He exceeded tliese iii' 
structions, and thus committed his division in a real attack upon 
a formidable work which defended that bridge, and which, by the 
nature of its wide ditch, was found inassailable. General Picton 
was tempted to this effort by a quick perception of the advan¬ 
tage that would have been gained could be have pushed across 
the canal wlien the fVench drove the Spaniards from the heights 
of La Pujado, and advanced so far in pursuit of them. As soon 
as ever he discovered the impracticable nature of the tetc-de- 
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pont, he drew off his division with haste; but they suffered very 
severely both from musketry and artillery. 

Upon the left of the Garonne, Sir Rowland Hill confined the 
enemy within those works which they had erected in front of 
St Cyprien, and made such demonstrations as kept them jealous 
and alarmed for that suburb. 

About noon Beresford got up his guns, and the battle was re¬ 
newed. He continued his movements along the ridge at the 
head of two divisions. The sixth, under Sir Henry Clinton, led; 
the fourth, under Sir Lowry Cole, followed; and both advanced 
upon the enemy’s redoubts in line. Soult determined, instead of 
waiting for this attack in the line of his works, to anticipate it 
by a sudden and weighty assault on the sixth division, both in 
front and flank; counting, if successful, to overpower them be¬ 
fore tlie fourth division could come into action. He therefore 
ordered the divisions of Clausel and Taupin to attack that of 
general Clinton in front; and the brigade of general Leseur, 
with a regiment of chasseurs and the cavalry of general Bcrlon, 
to fall upon its flank. The French pushed resolutely out, and 
mcl the advancing line in ground where the fire of their redoubts 
could render them no su])j)ort. 

The struggle was fierce and bloody, but it did not last long; 
and was finally decided by the bayonets of llie British. General 
Taupin was killed, and his division driven back in confusion upon 
their works. The two principal redoubts, and the fortified liouses 
in the centre of their position, were instantly carried by a bri¬ 
gade of the sixth division under general Pack. 

All these things might be seen from the walls and the roofs 
of Toulouse, which were crowded with anxious and agitated 
spectators. Animated by the consciousness of this, the Frencli 
soldiers formed again, and, supported by the reserves on the canal, 
made a desperate effort to recover these redoubts; but it was 
vain. In vain did Soult renew the assault with a stubborn and 
determined spirit; m vain did he form his weakened divisions 
upon a new line, in the hope that ho might yet hold the works 
of La Pujade on his left, and cover his right by those of the 
Pont de Demoiselles on the canal: marshal Beresford pursued 
his success with ability and vigor. The Spaniards, who had 
been reformed, advanced upon the left of La Pujade, and the 
gallant sixtii division pushed towards the same point The 
French, abandoning the redoubts upon those heights, new rapidly 
passed the canal; and the citizens of Toulouse saw the banners 
of England, Portugal, and Spain waving upon the conquered hill 
in triumph. 

The victory of Toulouse cost the British and Portuguese more 
than 4500 killed and wounded, and the loss of the Spaniards 
exceeded 2000: the French had two generals killeil, and thre«> 
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wounded and taken. On the side of the allies many superior 
officers were wounded; and lieutenant-colonels Coghlan of the 
61st, and Forbes of the 45th, were killed. Several of the British 
rcffiinents, especially in the sixth division, lost more than half 
t^ieir numbers, and were distinguished by tlieir valor. 

The French had now but one road open for their retreat: they 
could not force across the Garonne by the suburb of St Cypnen; 
for Sir Rowland Hill liad, during the battle, possessed himself of 
their exterior ^^orks in front of that suburb, had shut them up 
within tlie ancient \vall, and guarded that bank of the Garonne 
clos(dy and in strength. The battle of Toulouse was fought 
on Easter Sunday; and, on the day following, the terrified in¬ 
habitants saw troops within their walls, and busy prepara¬ 

tions to defend tlie city. It is not probable that Soult ever seri¬ 
ously thouolit of such a measure; though he spoke of defendmg 
it to extremity, and burying himself beneath the ruins. He un¬ 
derstood his niilitary position too well, and knew perfectly the 
actual temper of the inh-'ibitants; therefore, when he observed 
ttie dispositions of lord Wellington to complete the investment 
of Toulouse, he evacuated the city by night, on the 12th of 
April, takinir the road of Ville-Franche, and retired the day fol¬ 
lowing to Castclnaiidry. 

Toulouse now threw wide her gates to the conquerors, and 
welcomed them with loud expressions of joy and confidence. 
Nor IS there any reason lo sujipose thc'y were not sincere. All 
wore sudccnly released from very terrible anxieties and fears,— 
all were desirous of peace,- -ill haled the military yoke of Na¬ 
poleon, and trembled at their own troops. The clergy, and most 
of those who r(js]iected the altar and tlie throne, still cherished 
tlie memory of the Bourbons: tlicrefore they displayed the white 
flag; they mounted white cockades; they shouted “ Vive le roi 1” 
and they hailed Wellington as tlieir deliverer. 

One reflection connected with the victory of Toulouse is 
mournful: hail the actual state of affairs at Paris been communi¬ 
cated with the least possible delay, the battle perhaps never 
would liave been fought, and the life-blood of many gallant men 
might have been spared. It was not till the evening of the 13th 
tJiat dispatches arrived from Paris with intelligence that Napo¬ 
leon had abdicated, and that the Bourbons were restored. This 
information was brought by two officers, one of each nation, and 
immediately communicated to Soult; but that marshal demurred, 
and, refusing to send in his adhesion to the new government till 
he could ascertain the real state of public affairs, would only 
propose a suspension of hostilities. Tin's lord Wellington re¬ 
fused, os a course unnecessary, and tendmg to keep up disquiet 
and darm in the public mind, and instantly put his army in 
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motion to follow Soult As soon as the allies advanced, the mar¬ 
shal formally recognized the provisional government of France; 
and on the following day, the Itith of April, hostilities ceased, 
and a line of demarcation was established between the army of 
Soult and that of the allies. The battle of Toulouse was not 
tlie closing scene of this memorable camps ign in the south of 
France. Upon the morning of the 14th of April, the governor 
of Bayonne made a furious sortie upon the investing corps. The 
French sallied from the citadel in great streng^i, and, rusliing 
upon the intrenched village of St. Etienne, dislodged the allies 
before tliey could eflectually resist or be supported from the 
rear. Here general Ilay, who commanded the outjiosts for the 
night, was slain. The allied piquets in tlie centre were also 
forced back, and general Stafford w^as wounded. Nor did the 
disasters end here. Sir John Hope hastened early to the scene 
of action; but he was soon wounded, and his horse sliot under 
him, and before lie could be extricated was made prisoner by tlic 
enemy. However, reinforcements were quickly brought up; 
and the French being driven into tlie citadel, all the posts were 
re-established as belbre. The fighting was very severe, and at 
close quarters; many bayonet wounds were given, on both 
sides; and the opjxincnts only discerned each otlieFs ranks by 
the flashing of their muskets. The loss of the allies amounted 
to 800 killed, wounded, and taken ; that of the Frcncli was yet 
greater. 

As the works of the siege had not commenced, as there were 
no guns or stores upon the ground, and as the state of affairs at 
Pans had been communicated to tlie governor tlie day before, it 
is difficult to excuse this action of general Thouvenot: it con¬ 
sisted not with the necessary or the honorable pertbrmance of 
his duty, and can only be attributed to an expectation tliat 
Buonaparte would yet retrieve his affairs, and to a belief tiiat 
he should again see the star of Napoleon in tlie ascendant. 
Meanwhile, the fall of his master was at the moment irrecover¬ 
able, and had been greatly precipitated by a blind and super¬ 
stitious confidence in his talents and his fortunes. He was 
beaten in a general engagement at Arcis on the 2l)th of March, 
and his numbers in the field were reduced to 70,IKK) men ; yet, 
by a movement of unexampled boldness, he threw himself with 
the main body of his army in rear of the vast allied force then 
collected on the Marne, on the 22d. The congress at Chfitillon 
had broken up on the 19th, and Napoleon’s minister had returned 
with their just and firm decision upon the only terms admissible. 
Now, therefore, it was, that, in the hope he should astonish and 
confuse their generals, as he often had done by an audacity of 
inancBuvre that would paralyze the confidence of their soldiers. 
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he marched on Vitry and St. Dizicr, and exclaimed with a 
darinff vaunt, “I shall be at Vienna before they will be in Pans.” 
^riie allied commanders were not moved by this desperate act 
of fidiy. They’only followed his march with cavalry; and 
capidly concentratingf their forces at Chalon, they marched on 
Pans. Tlio weak*corps of Marmont and Mortier upon the 
Marne were driven back into tlie capital; and, upon tiie 29th of 
AJarch, Pans was invested on tJie northern side by tlie {fraud 
armies of the ijlied monarclis. Marmont had more than 15,000 
reiiular troops in Iha^city; the gensdarniene, the national guard, 
and retired rmlilary, would have more tlian doubled that amount 
of armed combatants. However, u])on the JiOth, after a short 
combat, the allies established themselves on the heights of 
Pelle-vue; and Joseph Puomiparte the regent having qmttefl his 
charge, J'ans capitulated. I'Jie barriers were given over to the 
allies the same evening, and in the night the regular troops of 
tlie French retired. According to the stipulation, they marched 
out with their artillery. The day following the allied sovereigns 
entered tlie city, and were received by the inliabitaiits with 
cheers and contcutnient 

The march of tlie allies on Paris W'as discovered by Buona¬ 
parte on the 26th, I'wing to an affair of posts at St. Dizier with 
the troops that }tad kuluwed ins route. It exct^cdingly perplexed 
Jnm. He decided to countermarch on l^aris; but Vitry on his 
direct uiad was garrisoned by Prussians, and therefore he had 
to conduct Ills army by a circuitous route 150 miles. He trav¬ 
elled forwards himself by post, and arrived within ten miles of 
tlic cajntal on the 31fit; and there he was informed tliat it was 
already in jiosscssiun of the enemy. He hastened back to Fon- 
tiimblcau, and collected at that point all tlie troops which he 
could muster. Upon the lid of April he would have again 
advanced towards Pans; but a decree of the conservative senate, 
passed on the 2d of April, had already decided upon his position. 
Tliat body, finding that the allied jxiwers would no longer treat 
with Buonaparte, or recognize him politically as the ruler of 
Franco, formally pronounced his deposition. By this act the 
nation and tlie army were absolved from the oath of allegiance 
to their late emperor; and the confidence of those sujierior 
officers and civil functionaries, who had to this moment faithfully 
adliored to him, w’os at once destroyed. 

I'hus, upon all sides pressed to submit, and plainly deserted 
by all tliose whose interests must have been the inevitable 
sacrifice of any continued attachment to his fortunes, he sullenly 
acquiesced in tlic decree of the senate. 

.By a jroncroiis arraiitreuicnt of tlic allied sovereigns, the 
island of Elba was secured to him as a place of retreat in inde- 
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pendent sovereignty; and he was accompanied to this little and 
secluded kingdom by a small body of veteran soldiers, whose 
passion for war, and whose renown and life, seemed only capable' 
of being retained and enjoyed m the presence of their idol. 

The position of all those powers who had thus punished Ihe^ 
crimes and confined the ambition of the greatest military dos}x)t 
that ever trampled upon the rights of nations and the hapjiiness 
of man, was at this moment a proud one: that! of England pre¬ 
eminently so. The standards of northern Europe wore plant txl 
in the squares of Paris, The British flag was waving m the 
market-places of Bordeaux and Toulouse; and the banners of 
Portugal and Spain were floating calmly on the plains of southern 
France. 

Such were the brilliant results of England’s long and honor¬ 
able struggle with that stern and tyrannous powc'r which over¬ 
shadowed Europe, and by which Britain, the strong and 
sacred asylum of true liberty, was liatcd with immitigable 
hatred. 

To maintain the best interests of England and of the troubled 
world, the supreme Disposer of human events provided in mercy 
a mighty champion. With a trust in God and the gootl cause, 
Wellin^n stood early forth. lie contemplated the giant height 
of the French military power with an unshrinking eye, with an 
undazzled mind, and with a tearless heart. 

The defence of Portugal was the deliverance of all Europe: 
for when the nations beiield Wellington, with so small an army 
of Britons, and with allies regarded hitlierto as so despicable, 
defy, resist, and beat back a host of disciplined and brave Fnmch 
troops, led on by three marshals of France, their hearts swelled, 
and their tongues were loosened, and they cried out to be led 
again to battle. With new heart, and with now liope, they 
seized their arms; and the good cause advanced anti prospered 
till the capital of France was taken, and the tyrant was de¬ 
throned. From the moment that Wellington entered Franct’ 
(and his were the first colors planted upon this sacred territory), 
he had contrived with such wisdom and virtue to separatt^ in the 
minds of his soldiers the hostility they might feel towanls Napo¬ 
leon from those sentiments with which they were bound as 
brave men and good soldiers to consider and treat the inhab¬ 
itants of France, that he succeeded entirely in restraining by 
principle, or chaining up by discipline, those natural feelings 
of revenge, which, but for thoir noble and humane commander, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese might have been tempted to 
indulge. At Toulouse, therefore, and wherever indeed he 
moved, lord Wellington was approached by the people with 
affection, and considered with high honor. 
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The events in Cafalorna and Valenda dnriinr Ihe snriPL** of 
tJlis year were inconsequent. Sachet sent aiu»tlier reijj|i)rce- 
ment to the armies in FVanco early in Alarcli, and was tljcretore 
compelled to evacuate or destroy several stronp: holds; hut he 
•still maintained a jmsition beln’nd Fif^noras with the troops 
which yet remainfid to him. TJie Spaniards had recoviTcd (he 
fortresses of Jj^jrida, Mequinenza, and Monzon by strataofern, 
which their possession of a French cipher, communicated by an 
officer that (k's(»rted to them, enabled them to effect, with little 
difficnltv, in the rffiddlc of February. But the pfovernor of 
Tortosa escaped tludr artifice by a wary test, and thus preserved 
his own fbriress and that of Murviedro. However, in tlie middle 
of JVIarcli, Buonaparte, findinf]f he could not detach Spain from 
her alliaricf* with Enirlnnd throuoii the nieduiin of his roval 
prisoner and dupe Ferdinand, didermiiu'd to restore him to his 
people without any conditions. Ferdinand entered Spain by 
Catalonia; and travelled slowly by Corona to Zarapossa, where 
lie made a short sojourn, and tlaiico to Va]en<‘ia, wlieri' lie abode 
for some weeks before he jmssed on U) liis ciqiital. Fverywhere 
his devoted subjects crowded upon Jus path, anil ffockivl to his 
presence with lotul and loyal acclamations. IIis name had been 
a watchword and a battle-word for many trymsf and niiserahle 
years. The kin^ oi Spain was now ]>laccd lu a difficult iiositton. 
The sceptre* swayf^l by the capnet* of a inujtitudi' proves always 
an ir<in ^od, witli w luch the best and wisest arc oppressed. Injus¬ 
tice and oppn*ssion arc- ibe sure fruits of popular clamor and 
j)o])ular prejudice, wlicncvcr they can speak and act liy the 
voic(* and hand of power. 

The constitution, and its provisions as proclaimed and advo¬ 
cated by the cortez, wore obnoxious to the great body of the 
Spanish people. They were not able to value aright the privi¬ 
leges conferred upon them; and tliey clamored tor the disso¬ 
lution of tiie cortez, and for the punishment of its most worthy 
members. Fwil counsidlors gatliered fast around the restored 
monarch, and by llattorics and falsehoods they cheated his un¬ 
derstanding, roused his prejudices, and hardened him to pcTso- 
cutions which were cruel and most unmerited by the nnimppy 
objects of them. However w^c may condemn this conduct, 
liowever much it is to be deplored, yet the plain truth was this; 
the speculative men who had framed and advocated all the 
enactments of the new constitution had, by many and sweeping 
changes, disturbed the habits and offended tlie prejudices of the 
common people. Those improvement; m their political con¬ 
dition which, brought forward gradually, would have elevated 
and blessed them, they naturally rejected then; because they 

could nor, as yet, understand the value of these proffered boons, 
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for whicli tliey had never asked, and which tlicy never therefore 
had desired. They were not prepared for a pfovernmcnt truly 
free; and the theorists wlio would have bestowed it had outrun’ 
their spirit and tlieir wishes, and would have nfade them turbu¬ 
lent and miserable. Under these circumstances, it is not sur? 
prising that the king and his advisers dissolved the cortez, and 
that the old despotism of tlie Spanish crown was fully restored, 
without one single amelioration for tlic people, or one softening 
restraint upon its exercise. ^ 

It will remain, however, to the end of tifne, an indelible dis¬ 
grace upon the government of Ferdinand, that, instead of at 
once according an amnesty for all acts and opinions done and 
uttered by those who had so faitlifully labored in the cause of 
Spain, the members of tJie regency, and many distinguished 
patriots of the late cortez, were banished, cast into dungeons, or 
in other modes punished and oppressed. 

A happy and an honorable contrast to this wrctcliod conduct 
was exhibited by that branch of the Bourbons whom late events 
had suddenly recalled to the tJironc of France. Tlie circum¬ 
stances and spirit of the two countries were in truth widely dif¬ 
ferent; but never, perhaps, was a better or more conciliatory 
disposition manifested by any man upon ascending the throne of 
iiis fathers, than that of Louis XVIII. 


CHAR XV. 

THE DUKE OF WELIJNGTON VISITS PARIS AND MADRID.—TAKES LEAVE OF 

THE ARMY ANDRETURNS TO ENGLAND.-Ills RECEI»T10N.—REPAIRS AGAIN 

TO PARIS AS AMBASSADOR.-PROCEEDS TO THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA AS 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.—THE STATE OF FRANCE.—THE RETURN OF BUO¬ 
NAPARTE,—THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES.—THE CAMPAIGN IN FLAN¬ 
DERS.—^THE VICTORY OF WATERLOO. 

The severe labors of his high command being now brought to 
a glorious conclusion, lord Wellington left Toulouse, on the night 
of the 30th of April, for Paris. 

He reached the French capital on the 4th of May, and was 
received by the sovereigns, statesmen, and generals then at the 
court of Louis XVIII. with great consideration and regard. 

The fame of his generous conduct in the south of France had 
preceded him, and the citizens of Paris, wherever he was recog¬ 
nized, paid him great honor and respect. 

His elevation to the dignity of an English dukedom was here 
made known; and it may be remarked, that he had already 
received the insignia of every distinguished order in Europe. 
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The duke quitted Paris on the 10th of May, and, passing four 
days at Toulouse, repaired to Madrid, where Ferdinand con- 
IBrmed all tlie honors which the cortcz had conferred upon him, 
and created liini ■captain-general of Spain. He left Madrid on 
Ijie 5th of June, reached Bordeaux upon the lOtli, reviewed the 
troops, and made trrangements for their embarkation. Upon 
the 14th of Jime^the duke of Wellington finally took leave of 
the army at Bordeaux. His order of thanks is remarkable for 
the contrast \jiliich it presents to those inflated addresses by 
whicli the vanity ant? the passions of Buonaparte’s soldiers were 
flattered ami nourished. We transcribe it— 

“Adjutant-General’s Office, 

“ G. O. Bordeaux, 14tli of June, 1814. 

“ The commander of the forces, being upon the point of re¬ 
turning to England, takes this opportunity of congratulating the 
army upon the recent events which have restored peace to their 
country, and to the world. 

“ The share which the British army has had in producing 
those events, and the high character with which the army will 
quit tins country, must be equally satisliictory to every mdividual 
belonging to it, as tliny are to the commander of the forces; and 
he trusts tliat the troops will continue the same good conduct to 
llie last. 

“ The commander of tlie forces once more requests the army 
to accept his thanks. 

“ Although circumstances may alter the relations in which he 
has stood towards them for some years, so much to his satisfac¬ 
tion, he assures tliem he will never cease to feel the warmest 
interest in their welfare and honor; and that lie will be at all 
limes happy to ho of any service to those to w'hose conduct, dis¬ 
cipline, and gallantry, their country is so much indebted. 

(Signed) “ E. M. Pakenham, A. G.” 

The Duke landed at Dover on the 213d of June, under a salute 
from the batteries, and proceeded instantly to lAindon. 

As his carriage jiassed up Parliament Street, he was recog¬ 
nized, and ihe people ran upon his path with shouts of admira¬ 
tion and welcome. 

After a short interview with his family, he hastened to Ports¬ 
mouth. Here the prince regent received him with every mark 
of true respect and cordial affection which a prince could bestow. 

These distinctions gave him honor not only before England, 
but in the face of Europe; for the emperor of Russia and the 
king of Prussia were at that period the guests of the English 
court. 
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Upon the 28tli of June, the duke of Wellinglon, tor the first 
time, took his seat hi the House of l^ords. Tlic i)eors asseinbled 
in great numbers to do honor to his introduction. Upon link 
memorable occasion the duke appeared in a fiold-marsliars uni¬ 
form, with the insignia of the garter, and was introduced to t \}0 
house by the dukes of Beaufort and of Riclimond. 

He had left his native country, five years before, a commoner; 
those years he liad passed in camps; and now, at his first appear¬ 
ance in the house of lords, liis various patents qf viscount, earl, 
marquis, and duke, were road upon the sartie day. 

The lady Mommgton, his mother, was present; the duchess 
of Wcdlingtou was also present. 

He was addressed by the lord chancellor, and received the 
thanks and congratulations of the house ‘‘on his return 
command on the continent, and lor tlie great, signal, and emim nt 
services which he had so repeatedly rendered therein to In.*' 
majesty and to the public.” 

The duke was sensibly affected, and replied under an embar¬ 
rassment of feeling lie could with difficulty control. N^othmg 
could be more dignified and niotlest than Ins reply; nor did Ik? 
fail to point attemtion to the valor and exertions of that army 
which lie had the honor to command. 

The House of (Commons also appointed a deputation to wait 
upon the duke of Wellington with like congratulations; and lie 
attended the house in jicrsonto return tlianks to that assembly. 
The 1st of July was fixed for this noble ceremony. When it 
was stated to the house, that in conse(|uencc of their intimation, 
the duke of Wellington was in attendance, and wlien the speaker 
put the question, “Is it the pleasure of tlie house that his grace 
be called ina loud and universal “ay !” rung through the hall. 
On his entrance all the members uncovered, rose, and enthusias¬ 
tically cheered him. In his address, as m his reply to tlie lords, 
he dwelt forcibly on the zealous ccKqicration and assistance of 
his gallant friends, the general officers,"^ and tlie bravery of the 
officers and troojis of the anmes. This speech was received 
with the loudest cheers, and followed by an admirable address 
from the speaker, of which the following extracts merit very 
particular attention. 

“It is not,” said the speaker, “the grandeur of military suc¬ 
cess which has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded our 
applause; it has been that generous and lofty spirit winch in¬ 
spired your troops with unbounded confidence, and tauglit them 
to know that the day of battle was always a day of victory; tlia^ 

ft 

* Upon all tlicee, honors and rewards which they had well earned were 
gratefully bestowed. 
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moral courajjc and enduring fortitude, which, in perilous times, 
when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood neverthe¬ 
less unsiiakcn; and that ascendency of character, which, uniting 
the energies of jealous and rival nations, enabled you to wield at 
will the fate anil lurtuncs of mighty empires. 

‘ * “ It now only rciiiamfe that we congratulate your grace on the 
high and important mission on which you are about to proceed; 
and we doubt not^liat the same spltuKlid talents, so conspicuous 
in war, will maintain with ccjual authority, Iinniiess, and temper 
our iiiitioiial honor ai3d interests m peace.” 

\V Jjen flit duke retired, all the members again rose, uncovered, 
and warmlv ^hei'ied him. 


<.)]! Saturday the t)th of July, the corporation of London 
entrrtamed flu' iluke at a grand hanijnet, prepared with great 
COM and magnita t and presented him with the troi^dom of 
the (d\ in a g<»hl Uec. and wdh a splendid sword. Here, as 


upon all olkt r lu^ made grateful allusions to tlic sup- 

pttri t*i' Ins oflieers, and the \al()r and discipline of flie troops. 
Whou he receivf'd tlu’ sword, he declared witli particular cm^rgy 
Jus rendmess u» eiuphw it m the service of Ills king and country, 
shf.iild n im1(>rTU!iarei;^ hapjien riiat tJie general wish of the 
nations of l]uro[;e lor a permauent p'^ace slioiild be disappointed. 
Tins faillifu! j)ledge he was soon and seriuuslv called upon to 
reder in. 


His sfaj' (u England was short; *Mir it was marked by every 
expre.-sii.u cf hearty admiration, cod true atlaclunenl. which a 
people dtl sliow. W'herover no went, the s1re(ds were throng¬ 
ed; th»' wmdftws were full of anniiafi'd and smiling faces; Ixiys 
rlusti^r'd u]»r»n ^'le lUMse-iops. ami mol hers lifted up their mliint 
sfjp.s ti at rhev nujri't i<*ok the man whom the whole country 
aonoicd. 


He had ain'ady been appomlod nmbn.ssador extraordinary and 
pl'*miK>tontiary to Ihe ci'urt of Fiance; and upon the 8lh of 
AugUft he b'ft iMwn for Uio contimnil. In Ins way to Pans lie 
vi.-ik'd the Ni^tberlcnds. an 1 <‘nrofu!lv examined the frontier for- 
tresM's upon that Inn, m couifiany with the prince ol' Hrangc. 
On the 24th of August he was presented to Louis XVIIh, deliv¬ 


ered his credentials as ambassador, and took up bis residence in 
Ihiris. 


T'le i>rinciples and toolings of rcvolutiomml Franco w'ere of 
twenty years' growtli. The yoiiUi of France, it is true, knew 
I'+ic of the revolution or of tlio republic, but of the Bourbons 
ll knew nothirg They Jiad been for the most part educated 
military schools; had lived under a martial autocracy, and 
h'd imbibed a military spirit. 

TIutc wen' now^ scattered over the country numbers of die- 
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banded and retired officers and soldiers, who had inarched and 
fought under the imperial eagles. These men, who had been, 
for the most part, engaged in wars of aggression, amid changes 
of scene and chances of plunder, were miserable under their 
new and narrow circumstances. Their habits were roving and 
reckless, and they could not endure a statoonary dwelling and 
peaceful occupations. Witn all such of the old army as had 
been retained under the new government, it was as had or worse. 
They looked back upon their stern and warlikq emperor as the 
soldier’s friend, and they despised the unambitious and peaceful 
Louis. They hated the inactivity and the discipline of garrisons 
and barracks, and they panted for tlie field and the bivouac. 
They thought only of the cxciteinont and the rewards of war¬ 
fare, not upon its suflTenngs or its horrors—of victory, not of 
defeat—of glory, not of tlie grave. 

It IS little to be wondered at, that as a longing for the return 
of the emperor was cherished by so many, an expectation of it 
should he widely entertained, and that conspiracies to prepare it 
should be secretly engendered. At first the initiated affected a 
sort of mystery, established signals and words whereby the faith¬ 
ful Napoleonist might know each other, and wore secret einbleins 
of brotherliood: but, after a time, they grew so carelessly or inten¬ 
tionally bold, that they openly spoke and jested about the return 
of spring and of the emperor. lie came. He knew that war, 
terrible and unrelenting, would be the immediate and melancholy 
conse(]ucnce of his return, to France herself, while he as an in¬ 
dividual would be the solitary mark and sole object of the gene¬ 
ral armament and undivided hostility of all Europe. lie knew, 
too, that civil war would be another result of his return; but 
with all this knowledge, he said, he loved France^ and that France 
was dear to him: therefore he welcomed tlie proposals of those 
conspirators who paved the way for his reappearance, broke the 
convention which established him in the sovereignty ol' Elba, 
and escaped from that island. 

He landed near Cannes, on the 1st of March, with a detach¬ 
ment of his guard, which had accompanied him to Elba, and 
immediately commenced his march to the capital. An address 
to the army had been prepared, and was distributed wherever lie 
came. It was a loud clear war-denouncing trumpet, and every¬ 
where the excited soldiers, whether old or young, answered the 
violent and welcome sound, with the well-known war-cry of 
*‘Vive I’Empereur!” 

The defection of the army was almost universal, the excep¬ 
tions being confined principally to officers of strict and honorable 
feeling, who would not violate tlicir oath of allegiance to the 
king. Wc speak of superior officers, and men of influence and 
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in authority. The captains and subalterns of the regiments, who 
had tlie same conscientious feeling, could only manifest their 
fidelity by quitting their corps. That few among them enter¬ 
tained such a sentiment and made this sacrifice of their interest, 
is notorious. 

■ * In three short weeks, Napoleon was again seated on the im¬ 
perial tlirone; was again coming forth to review troops, and talk 
of glory; and those fickle people who had crowded on his path 
as he quitted France, that they might insult him with impreca¬ 
tions, and who had ji*t suftered him to retrace the same route, 
not only without resistance, but with noisy encouragement, were 
again his abject and Ins willing slaves. It is not surprising that 
a man, who had so many reasons for despising mankind as Napo¬ 
leon, should have trampled upon their rights and their happiness 
with an indifference at once contemptuous and selfish. 

While this sudden, magical, and bloodless change of sove¬ 
reigns was eflected in France, the powers who signed tlie treaty 
of l^aris were assembled at the congress at Vienna. The duke 
of Wellington was there as the plenipotentiary for Great Britain, 
having quitted Paris for that capital, on the 24th of January, 
ldl5 The very moment the ministers of the high allied powers 
there assembled, obtained information that Buonaparte had escaped 
from Elba, and appeared in France, and before the success of his 
enterprise was known, they made a solemn declaration of their 
sentiments and intentions. In this document they set forth, that 
Buonaparte had maiiilestod to the universe, that there could be 
neither peace nor tru(‘e with him, and tliat he had placed him¬ 
self without the pale of civil and social relations, as an enemy 
and disturber of the tranquill'ty of the world. They declared, 
therefore, that they were firmly resolved to maintain entire the 
treaty of Pans, of May 30tli, 1814, and that they would employ 
all their moans, and unite all their eiKirts, that the general peace, 
the object of the wishes of Europe, and the constant purpose of 
tlieir labors, might not again be troubled. 

The allies supported tliis declaration by a million of men in 
, arms. 

Buonaparte was in a palace, and upon a throne; but he felt 
himself regarded by the kings and courts of Europe as an ad¬ 
venturer and an outlaw; and he knew that, by all the better 

S trtion of tiie French people, he was rather tolerated than chosen. 

is only hope, and all his hope, was in the courage of a devoted 
soldiery; the power of his great genius for war; and that for¬ 
tune of his star, in which he confided witli a superstition that 
always imparted a remarkable energy to actions, which he 
seems often to have performed rather from secret and sudden 
impulse than from any deliberate exercise of judgment. 
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He was now again in possession of all tlie military resources 
of Prance; but there was a French court, and a king of France, 
at Ghent in the Netherlands, and the insecurity of his position 
was plain. He saw Europe hastening to arms for the avowed 
purpose of deposing him. Every tiling, therefore, which it was 
possible for him to say, do, or promise, by whfch he could recover 
popularity with those various factions in France which hated his 
old system, and that great body of the nation which manifested 
a tired indifference to his rule, was at once thought upon and 
acted out He assembled a legislative bdJdy, comjxised of men 
of all parties, and gave the country a new constitution. It Avas 
never designed to last long, but it answered in some feeble man- 
ner the purpose of the moment. It was something for tlio people 
to talk about, something new; and to make it amusing to the 
Parisians, it w^as to be declared, accepted, and sworn to, in 
solemn assembly, with ceremonies of great splendor. For this 
purpose, a temporary amphitheatre was erected in the Cliamp dc 
Mars, capable of containing about 15,000 persons: here a throne 
was to be raised and an altar. The plain was to be filled with 
cavalry, troops of the line, and national guards; eagles were to 
be distributed, and from the sloping banks around, the people 
were to be diverted with the spectacle. This great convocation 
was to be called the “ Champ de Mai.” 

While the preparations for this pageant wore in progress, 
the undivided attention of Napoleon was constantly directed to 
the organization of the army. The fortresses were garrisoned ; 
the arsenals were filled with stores; and tlio clothing, equipment, 
and arming of the new levies were carried on with a prodigious 
activity. By the first of June, he had 375,000 men under arms, 
exclusive of a national guard composed of 200 battalions; and 
he had rcmoiinled a large and admirable force of* cavalry witli 
incredible expedition. 

At the grand ceremony of the Champ dc Mai, whicli took 
place on tlie 31st of May, Napoleon, when he reviewed the 
troops, promised to have half a million of men under arms in a 
few weeks, exclusive of the national guards; and pledged him¬ 
self that if the allies brought (KKhOOO men against him, he 
would oppose them with two millions. 

Meantime the allies made great and prompt exertions. From 
the Vistula, from the Danube, and from Italy, the troops of Rus¬ 
sia and of Austria were directed upon the frontiers of France. 
The advanced corps of Prussia had already entered Flanders; 
and an army of English, Belgian, and Hanoverian soldiers was 
assembled in the Netherlands, under the immediate command 
of the duke of Wellington. But the army of native English 
was not large ; neither was it to be compared in its composition 
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with that which invaded France in the preceding’ year. Many 
of the finest, most effective, and most experienced infantry regj- 
<nents of that army had been sent to America; and a large por¬ 
tion of the Englhsh force now sent to Flanders consisted of young 
second battalions. However, tJiey were English in heart and 
•^irit; and were sjipported by a numerous and noble cavalry, 
and an artillery not to be surpassed. 

The duke of Wellmgton had arrived at Brussels from Vienna 
early in April, and immediately concerted his plan of operations 
With the Prussian goneral. The Prussian troops were collected 
on the Sambre and Mouse, and occupied Charleroi, Namur, and 
Liegc. The line of the Prussian cantonments communicated 
by Its rigid with the left of the army commanded by the duke 
of Wellington. Thus they were ready to act in concert, whilst, 
at the same time, each commander had to provide for a separate 
line of operations connecting liim on one side with England, on 
the other by the lower Rhine with Prussia. 

To cover Brussels was a great object; it was also necessary 
to guard the approaches from Franco by Tournay and Mons, 
and to prevent any attack upon Client from Lisle. All these 
roads were carefully examined, and the army of the duke was 
so disposed that any offensive movement might be immediately 
encountered. Whether it would be possible for the troops in 
advance to keep the enemy in check if he came on at any point 
with suddenness and force, till the allied armies were concen¬ 
trated in a position cov(3ring Brussels, was the great difficulty. 

France, on the Belgian frontier, was covered with fortresses; 
Belgium was naked and defenceless; thus Napoleon had vast 
facilities for concealing the assembly and disposition of his force, 
of which he availed himself with great ability. In tlie second 
week in June, troops began to collect in and behind these for¬ 
tresses in considerable numbers. By forced marches Buonaparte 
suddenly concentrated his army in three large divisions, close 
to the frontier, on the night of the 14th of June. Of this army 
Soult was the major-general. It consisted of five corps of in¬ 
fantry; of the imperial guard; of four corps of cavalry; it 
marched with a field artillery of 350 pieces, and it numbered 
130,000 fighting men. The infantry corps were commanded by 
generals d’Erlon, Reillc, Vandamme, Girard, and Lobau; the 
cavalry corps by generals Pajol, Excelmans, Kellerman, and 
Milhaud. Marshal Ney commanded in the centre; Jerome 
Buonaparte on the left; marshal Grouchy on tlio right. 

The Prussian army consisted of four corps, under generals 
Ziethei^, Billow, Borstel, and Thielman, commanded m chief 
by marshal Blucher, and was estimated at 100,000 men. The 
head-quarters of Blucher were at Namur. 

VoL. II. Q 
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The army of the duke of Wellington consisted of Dutch, 
Belgians, troops of Nassau, Brunswickcrs, Hanoverians, German 
legion, and British, and was computed under 80,000. Of this, 
force only 33,000 were English. This army was organized in 
two large corps of five divisions each; tlie first was commanded 
by the prince of Orange; the second by lord^ill. The cavalry 
was under the orders of the carl of Uxbridge. The head-quar¬ 
ters of the duke of Wellington were at Brussels. The quarters 
of the prince of Orange were at Braine le Comptc; those of 
lord Hill, at Grammont; the cavalry, undef lord'’Uxbridge, was 
cantoned in small towns and villages on the right; and the 
artillery was cantoned principally near Ghent, Quatre Bras 
was the position cJiosen by the duke of Wellington as the point 
at which, should the enemy advance on that side, he was to be 
held in check till the concentration of the allies. The junction, 
be It remembered, was most ably and certainly accomplished. 
Nevertheless, all that could be done to prevent it, by rajiidity of 
movement, skill of mananivre, and boldness on the field of battle, 
was effected by Buonaparte. 

According to his custom, he did not quit Paris till every 
preparation for opening the campaign was comidctc. “I go,” 
said ihi^ child and champion of democracy^ as he throw himself 
into Ins carriage, “I go to measureinyself against Wellington.” 
It was upon the 14th that he joined his guard; and dated from 
the imperial head-quarters at Beaumont one of tliose addresses 
of which he was so vainly fond, and which v'cre certainly w'elJ 
suited to inflame the ardor of an army composed of French¬ 
men. It was dated upon the anniversary of the battles of 
Marengo, and of Friedlancl; and it reminded them of the victo¬ 
ries of Austerlitz and Jena. Of tlie English, as it could allude 
to no triumph over their arms, it spoke thus:—“Let those 
among you, who have been prisoners of the J^nglish, detail to 
yoM the hulks, and the fnglitful miseries which they suffered.” 
Thus mortiiying Ihcir vanity by bringing to their recollection 
how often they had been vanquished by Englishmen, and darkly 
insinuating the horrors of captivity m England, he appealed at 
once to the highest feeling of the soldier, and to the worst pas¬ 
sion of the man. As the prisoners restored to France at the 
close of the war had been very numerous, and as they were all 
old soldiers, the ranks of the army now assembled contained 
many of these old campaigners; and this sentence of his address 
was admirably contrived to call forth all their courage, and 
kindle all their revenge. 

At sunset, on the 14th of June, all was quiet upon the fron¬ 
tier; and nothing had been observed at the Prussian outposts. 
At three o’clock m the morning of the 15tli of June, the French 
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columns were put in motion; and the Prussian posts at Thuin 
and Lobez, on the Sambro, were attacked at dayljpht. 

• A report of this event reached the duke of Wellingfton in the 
cveninff of the same day, and he immediately ordered the troops 
to hold themselves in readiness for tlie march. As soon as 
Intel]ij3fcnce from other quarters proved to him that the enemy’s 
movement upon Charleroi was the real attack, he put his army 
in motion to its ItlL 

The orders for this memorable march were decided upon in a 
ball-room' at *Bruss»ls, where the duke of Wcllmg'ton was 
present, and where, towards midniglit, the dispatches confirm¬ 
atory of the enemy’s true line of operation reached him. The 
general uflicers were quietly warned, and quietly disappeared 
from that assembly, and among them the brave duke of Bruns¬ 
wick. S(X)n after the younger officers were summoned from 
the dance. The troops were already mustering; and before the 
day broke all were marching to the field of honor, and many to 
an early grave. 

The enemy drove the Prussian outposts from the Sambre on 
tfic 15th; and general Ziethcn, who commanded the corps at 
Charleroi, retired slowly and in good order upon Flcurus. Mar¬ 
shal Blucher concentrated tlie Prussian army upon 8ombref 
with all possible activity, and occupied tlie villages of St. 
Amand and Ligny, m front of that position. The head-quarters 
of Buonaparte wore at Charleroi on the 15tli. But the French 
troops under Ncy continued their march along the road to Brus¬ 
sels, and on fJie same evening his advanced guard attacked a 
bngadt. of the army of the Netherlands under the Prince de 
Weimar, posted at Frasnes. and forced it back to the farm-house 
on the same road, called Los Uuatre Bras. At this point the 
roads from Charleroi to Brussels, and from Nivelles to Namur, 
intersect eacli otlier. 

The prince of Orange immediately reinforced fhc brigade of 
tlic prince of Weimar with that of general Pcrponchcr; and 
early in tlie morning of the IGth recovered part of the ground 
whicli had been lost. Thus the communications leading from Ni¬ 
velles and Brussels to Blucher’s position W'ere again cleared. In 
the mean time the whole army of tlie duke of Wellington was 
marching iijion Lcs Quatre Bras. The fifth division, under Sir 
l^homas IMclon, Teachenl this point at about half-pn.st two in the 
d.ay, followed by tlic corps of the duke of Brunswick, and after¬ 
wards by the contingent of Nassau. 

The duke of Wellington was in personal communication with 
Blucher, at Bry, about five miles to the left of Quatre Bras, 
early on the 16th. At that lime the enemy was not in strengtli 
in the immediate front of Quatre Bras; but they were in force 
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between Fraenes and Gosselies, and an attack upon that post 
was to be expected. The activity, the skilful combinations, 
and admirable concert of the allied commanders, arc thus evident f 
but, in war, the value of a few hours is imfnense,—and tin? 
advantage he who originates offensive movements can almost 
always command. Accordingly, Buonaparte was collecting 
heavy masses in front of the Prussian position, and was pre¬ 
pared to assail it with a great sujienority of* force before tiu' 
fourth corps of the Prussian army under general Bulow had 
joined, and before the duke of WellingWii could by any possi¬ 
bility afford marshal Blnchcr the support which he was desirous 
to give him. Many of the duke’s troops, his cavalry in particu¬ 
lar, had a long distance to march, and had not arrived; whiki 
such as were up, had to maintain their position at Qualre Bras, 
where the duke was present, against the violent attack of a large 
force assembled at Frasnes under marshal Ncy, 7'he eneuiv 
advanced to the attack, about three o’clock, with two heavy 
columns of infantry, a large body of horse, and a numerous and 
powerful artillery. The scene of action, at Quatre Bras, was 
among little dales and dips of ground land gentle slopes, covered 
with wheat and rye, which grows very tall.—It was a fine sum¬ 
mer afternoon and a fine evening! At the commencement of 
this contest, tlierc were not more than 19,000 of the allies in 
the field, and of these only 4500 British infantry. These last, 
and the troops of the Brunswick corps, were long and severely 
engaged, and fought nobly. The enemy repeatedly cliarged 
the British infantry witli strong and weighty bodies of cavalry, 
but was repulsed with the most steady valor. The duke of 
Brunswick fell gallantly fighting at the head of his own troops. 
The conduct of the enemy was daring and resolute, and they at 
first obtained some success over the foreign cavalry; and tlieir 
own coming fast upon the infantry before they had time to form 
squares, a part was forced to retire into an adjoining wood; but 
the French were repulsed. 

Soon after this period, the third division, under general Alton, 
arrived, and were scarce posted before they were fiercely 
attacked. The 69th regiment being in square, was, by some 
mistake, ordered to deploy just as the French horse were coming 
on. Their approach, owing to the position of the ground and 
the tall rye, was not discerned till the dragoons were upon them, 
and they lost one color and many killed and wounded; but the 
enemy was driven off without making any prisoners, and, soon 
afterwards, from all those advanced points upon the left which 
he had before gained. Being repulsed on tlie left, Ney advanced 
from the wood of Bossu against the right of the position of 
Quatre Bras; but, at this moment, the guards under general 
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Cooke came up, and joined battle just as the Belgians were 
• giving way; and this attack was also repelled. Under tlie di¬ 
rection of the duke, general Maitland led his brigade into the 
wood in the finiist and most ardent manner, and the enemy was 
■tir'ven hack upon J^'rasnes in confusion. The figlitmg on both 
sales had been dc^sperate, and the loss was severe. 

"J’he 2Hth, 42tt, 79tli, and 92d regiments, and the battalion of 
Ilanoveriarii^, were tneiiUoned in the dispatch, as very highly 
distinguLslied*by th^ir conduct on this day. The enemy were 
very superior in artillery, and had a most powerful cavalry ; and 
It was only by groat exertions that the duke was enabled to 
ruaintaiii, as he resolutely did, this important jiosition. Had the 
French driven the British from Quatre Bras, the Prussian right 
would have been turned, and the armies of tJie duke and of Blu- 
chcr si^parated; but, m this piemorablo campaign, the hue of 
concerted o]>erations was early occupied by the allied command¬ 
ers, and mamtaiiied throughout. 

Nevcrtlieless, the attack upon Blucher was so weighty and 
fierce, and made with a force so superior, tliat, after a most bloody 
and obstinate battle, in which tJie Prussians behaved nobly, their 
centre was forced, the village of Ligny was taken, and a con¬ 
siderable body of French cavalry, with a strong corj>s of infantry, 
had penetrated tu the very heart of the Prussian position. Here 
Blucher, m person, at the head of* his cavalry, made a most 
heroic effort to re-estift)Iisli the battle, but it tailed, and the French 
remained masters of* Ligny. As the fourth corps, under Bulow, 
was not up, and us he had been mucli weakened by heavy losses, 
Blucher retired from iSonibrcf in the course of the night, and 
determined to concentrate iiis army upon Wavre; the enemy 
had suffered severely, and did not pursue him. In fact, the 
retreat w^as not known to Buonaparte, for it was dark when the 
battle ceased. He was still ignorant of the route which they liad 
taken at twelve o’clock on the 17tli, and then ordered Grouchy 
to pursue them with Ji2,(KK) men. That general could not get 
his corps in motion before three in the afternoon, only readied 
(icinbloux that night, and did not arrive beloro Wavro till noon 
on tJie IHth, where ho found and attacked the Prussian corps of 
general 1’hielman. Tiie loss of the Prussians at Ligny amounted 
to 14,tX)9 men and 15 pieces of artillery. 

The retreat of the Prussians and the direction of it were not 
known to the duke of Wellington until seven o’clock on the 
morning of the 17th. Marshal Blucher had sent an aid-de-camp 
to liirp with that information, but he was unfortunately killed. 
These things were ascertained by a jiatrol, whidi ftie duke 
sent out to S^mbref at daylight; and wliich, advancing beyond 
that place, and finding all quiet, discovered how little of the 
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Prussian position had ever been carried by the French. Tln^y had 
fallen back most leisurely, and tlieir rear-guard had not evacuated. 
Bry till three o’clock in the morning. '^J'he duke of Wellington 
had, by this time, collected his own army at Quatre Bras, and 
was prepared to have maintained that positi^; but this movc?- 
ment of tlic Prussians made a corresixinding one necessary on 
his part. ” • 

He accordingly retired by Genappc upon Waterloo, about ten 
o’clock in the morning of the 17th. Tins i3iarch*'was executed 
in BO leisurely a manner, and in such firm order, that tlie enemy 
did not attempt to molest it; but he followed the rear cavalry, 
under lord Uxbridge, with a large body of horse. As the ad¬ 
vanced squadrons of the French debouched from the bridge and 
village of Genappe, an afiair of cavalry occurred, in which a 
corps of French imperial lancers, having repelled an attack of 
the 7th hussars, was vigorously checked and severely handled 
by the first regiment of life-guards, with which corps lord Ux¬ 
bridge executed a very decisive charge. It was late when the 
troops reached tlieir ground. The weather was stormy, with 
heavy rain, thunder, lightning, and violent gusts of wind. The 
bivouac was dreary. The men lay upon the wet earth or amid 
the dripping corn, and longed impatiently for day. It came at. 
lost, and broke heavily through clouds. The ram ceased, but 
there was no sun : no *‘sun of Austerlitz” for Napoleon to allude 
to. However, the calm sunshine of good hope, of a good cause, 
and of high resolve, made it light in the breast of Wellington. 
Tlie troops were already in ]X)sition, and had taken up the ground 
they were to maintain. The whole French army, with the ex¬ 
ception of the force under Grouchy, had followed tliem, and was 
now in front, and Buonaparte was commanding it in person. 

The position of the allied troops, under the duke, was aliout 
half a league in advance of Waterloo and of the forest of iSoig- 
nies. The right was thrown back to a long ravine near ]\Ierk^^ 
Braine, a small hamlet, separated by an extended plateau from 
Braine la Ijcud. This village was also occupied, and a commu¬ 
nication thus maintained with a cross road wnich leads to Brus¬ 
sels by Braine le Chfitcau. Ujxin this were stationed two brigades 
in observation, the one Britisli, the other Belgian. 

The left of the allies extended to a height above the hamlet 
of Ter la Haye, and was protected by a ravine whicli descend,s 
on that side towards Ohain, through which place lay the line of 
communication with the Prussians at Wavre. From thence Bln- 
cher had promised to support the duke with as many troops as 
might be necessary, if he should be attacked. 

In rear of the British centre was the ferin of Mont St Jean, 
and fiirther behind, the village of that name. In rear of the 
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French centre was the farm of La Belle Alliance. The centre 
•of the allied position crossed the two roads which, from Nivelles 
and from Charleroi, conduct to Brussels. These roads unite at 
the village of Mont St. Jean, and thence pursue the same 
•chaussee to that cq|)ital. 

Upon the left of the Nivelles road, in front of the right centre, 
was a Flemish rAansion, with a walled garden, having a small 
wood and a paddock attached to it. This post being at the angle, 
from which tRe riglit wing stretched “ en potence” to Merke 
Braine, covered the return of that flank, and was the great key 
of the position. 

Uj)on the right of the Charleroi road, immediately in front of 
the left centre, was a farm-house and yard, wliich covered tlie 
approach to tliat part of tlic line. 

The division of guards, under general Cooke, occupied the 
mansion of Ilougoumont, in front of the right centre, with a de¬ 
tachment of three companies, and was drawn up on the rising 
ground behind and above that post, leaning with its right on the 
road of Nivelles. The division of general Alten stood with its 
left, flank upon the road of CJiarlcroi, and held the farm of La 
Haye Sainte, in front of the loft, centre, with a strong detach¬ 
ment of one of the light battalions of the German legion. With 
this division were the Nassau regiments, some in the front line, 
and one of light mtantry detached in the wood of Hougoumont. 
The Brunswick tnxips were disposed, a part in the first line, and 
the main force in reserve with the division of guards under 
general Cooke. The whole corps was commanded by the prince 
of Orange. 

TJio right wing was composed of the British divisions of gene¬ 
rals Chilton and Colville; of two of Hanoverians; and one of 
the Netherlanders, under general Chaiisse. This force occupied 
the right front en potence, and was commanded by lord Hill. 

Tlie left wing consisted of the division of general Picton, 
some Hanoverian troops and Netherlanders, and one British 
brigade under general Ijambert. This w ing extended from the 
Charleroi road along a hedge and lane upon the rising ground 
which terminates above Ter la Haye. 'Fhat hamlet, as also 
Smohain and the farm of Papillotte, which lay on the extreme 
left, a little advanced in the direction of the wood of Fntscher- 
mont, were occupied by Nassau troops, under tlie prince of 
Weimar. 

The whole of the allied cavalry was disposed in reserve, or 
second line, under lord Uxbridge. 

The army of the duke of Wellington mustered about 74,000 
men; but of these 501K) were in observation on the cross road 
near Braine le Chftteau, and not in the line. The force of Na¬ 
poleon then in presence counted upwards of 76,000 combatants. 
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The array on both Kidos was magnificent. Tlie infantry of 
the allies was formed upon the first line, in close columns ofi 
battalions. The different batteries of field avtillcry were dis¬ 
tributed between the inlfTvals, or disposed along the front, 
according to the nature of the ground, Th^ cavalry was drawn 
up in columns of regiments, by half squadrons, at quarter dis¬ 
tance, upon the second line; and they were so skilfully disposed 
upon the reverse slope of the position, that their distribution w^as 
concealed from the enemy. * 

At the distance of about a mile in front of the allied position, 
and nearly parallel witli it, tlie French occupied a range of emi¬ 
nences rather less elevated, and more undulating. Their right 
was in advance of Planchenois, and their Ime crossed the Char¬ 
leroi road at the farm of Ija. Belle Alliance, rested its left on the 
Genappe road, and occupied Mont Plaisir beyond with a detach¬ 
ment. But on neither side did the ground anywhere present a 
strong profile: it was commanding, but open; good for defensive 
fire, and tlie declivities in front so gentle as to be easily ascended 
by all arms. In truth, it w^as a noble field; behind the allied 
position stood the dark forest of Soignies, while beyond that of 
the French the ground rose considerably, and was skirted by 
thick woods. Here, in the grand arena of this solemn amphi¬ 
theatre, upon slopes of waving corn, in the garden ol‘ the retired 
gentleman, and in tlie yard of the quiet husbandman, was to bo 
fought the great battle of Europe against the great enemy of 
the happiness and the peace of nations. 

Soon after ten o’clock, a great stir was observed in the French 
lines. From one particular point, where there W'as a heavy 
column of infantry under arms, mounted officers were observed 
galloping in various directions as with orders, and others were 
seen riding up to it with reports. This it was soon ascertained 
was the post of Napoleon, and that column was his famous guard. 
It was a fine plateau, on the side of tlic chaussee, near the soli¬ 
tary farm of Kossoine. 

The principal post of the duke of Wellington at this moment, 
and tliroughout the battle indeed, was near a remarkable tree 
in the centre of liis position. For there were some weak points 
in his centre, the defence of which it was necessary to watch 
and provide for witli all vigilance, and with a close superintend¬ 
ence in person. 

The enemy’s masses now rapidly formed in columns of attack. 
About half an hour before noon a considerable corps made a 
furious attack upon Hougoumont. They came on, preceded by 
a cloud of voltigeurs, witli loud shouts and hot impetuosity. The 
Nassau soldiers were unable to defend the wood against this 
violent attack. The intrepid assailants fought their way into the 
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grounds, surrounded tlie house on three sides, and made desperate 
efforts to force it: but it was resolutely defended by the guards, 
tvho, from the loopholed walls of the building, and the garden, 
poured so steady,*rapid, and destructive a fire \j\yon the enemy, 
tliat all the space about was covered with llieir killed and 
w^mded, and they*vere compelled to desist from their brave 
attempt. Meantime, the duke of Wellington sent fresh troops 
to recover the wood and garden: and, after a severe combat, 
and at a J^rcai cost of lives, the Coldstream and third Guards 
drove out the encm^, and re-established that post. The point 
was yet again and repeatedly assailed by fresh attacks. Nothing 
could be more stubborn than the defence of this chateau; the 
gate of the yard was at one time lialf forced m, but tlie French 
were bayonett^d back again, and afterwards the roof and the 
upper walls wore set on fire by shells from the French batteries; 
still, amid the flames, the building itself was heroically defended. 
The whole of one brigade of guards was employed in relief at 
Ilougoumont in the course of the battle. 

Simultaneously with the attack of Ilougoumont, the whole 
of the enemy’s artillery had opened upon the line of the allies, 
and a skirmish ol' light troops eonimonced on the extreme left 
at Papillotte. Of this farm, of Sinoliam, and of the hamlet of 
'J’'er la Hayc, they soon got possession. This terrible cannonade 
was principally directed against the right and centre of the 
allies, and it was well replied to by the Britisli guns. The ad¬ 
vanced batteries of the centre, in particular, made fast and fatal 
practice with case-sliot upon the columns which fed the attack 
of Hougouinoiit. Napoleon, seeing that the assault of Hougou- 
mont had quite failed, conliuuod his tremendous artillery fire, 
and, under cover of it, he directed a weighty and formidable 
attack upon the left centre, with infantry and cavalry in such 
numbers, that it required all the readiness and skill of the duke 
so to post his troops, that they might meet it witli the best ad¬ 
vantage ; and demanded on their part discipline the most firm, 
and bravery undaunted. 

A strong column of the enemy, in two divisions, covered by 
the fire of eighty pieces of artillery, now advanced, and, ascend¬ 
ing at that part where a Belgian brigade was posted along a 
hedge, penetrated at that point, drove back the Belgian soldiers, 
and pushed to the crest of the position. But they wore not suf¬ 
fered to establish themselves. General Kempt advanced rapidly 
upon this massive column with three weak British regiments in 
Ime, poured in his fire, and heroically charged it. This brigade had 
lost 81)0 men at Quatre Bras, and it performed this valiant action 
without support, and sustaining a heavy loss. At the same time 
the brigade of general Pack from the extreme left of the position 
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advanced upon the right division of tliis column with fire and 
with the bayonet. Appalled at finding themselves thus boldly 
met, these strong bodies of the enemy, after delivering their fire, 
turned and fled down the declivity. It was irf this combat that 
the zealous and gallant Picton was slain: a musket-ball struck 
his right temple, and passed through his* brain, and he fell 
dead. 

At the moment of this repulse, general l^onsonby, with his 
brigade of heavy dragoons, made so vigorous a charge, that tliey 
took two eagles, and made two or three thousand prisoners. 

A strong column of French cavalry led by cuirassiers now 
rushed forward to cover their routed and flying infantry on one 
flank, while some lancers cliarged upon the other. '^I'he dragoons 
of Ponsonby’s brigade being far on, for they had charged up to 
the very guns which had covered the infantry, and sabred the 
cannoneers, were thus immediately engaged m a fierce and un¬ 
equal melee; but they fought with such spirit and ardor, that it 
was before they retired the Royals took one of the eagles in the 
conflict. 

In this affair the brave general Ponsonby was come upon at a 
disadvantage by a party of Polish lancers, as he was crossing 
some stiff ground, where his horse stuck, with nobody but his 
aid-de-camp, and they, never giving quarter, immediately took 
his life. 

Notwithstanding the repulse which the enemy’s right corps 
had received, he persisted in a most obstinate attack of the farm 
of La Haye Sainte, and supported his infantry columns with a 
division of cuirassiers. Against these last the earl of Uxbridge 
led on lord E. Somerset’s noble brigade of life-guards. The 
cuirassiers met them sword to sword: the melee was most 
bloody; but the weighty cut and strong point of the English 
troopers carried all before them; and the cuirassiers, in spite of 
their defensive armor, were fairly beaten in tlioso contests 

The enemy’s infantry, however, did at last carry the tiirm- 
house of La Ilaye Sainte, for the Gormans had expended all 
their ammunition, had nothing but their bayonets left, and were 
therefore overpowered; and the enemy getting in gave them no 
quarter. He was now enabled to assemble the masses of his 
cavalry close under the allied position, and more sheltered from 
their guns. 

Prom this period of the battle to the close, Napoleon exhausted 
all his means of destruction in attacks, frequently and fiercely 
repeated, by horse and foot, and supported them by tlie fire of all 
his batteries. More than 200 guns roared and thundered upon 
the allied position. The fire was so deadly, that the duke of 
Wellington directed his columns to retire beyond the exposed 
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ridge, and lie upon the ground, till, upon the close advance of 
the enemy’s masses of cavalry, they got the caution to stand up 
fti squares, advance, and receive tlie charge. Repeatedly did 
the enemy’s cavalry dash up on the very centre of the position, 
with vain intrepidity and useless devotion. By the steady vol- 
le^« of the British flares, the flower of the French cavalry was 
destroyed. Nothing could shake the steadiness of these stj^uares, 
nothing could daifht the valor of their assailants. In vain the 
l^Vench horse sent skirmishers to fire their carbines and pistols 
at this infantry; in vain did gallant men ndc close up, and round 
tile squares, tempting them to throw away their fire. They 
heeded nothing but the actual charge, and waiting for the word 
till the s.jiiadroris were close up, always repulsed them by their 
musketry. More than once tlic French cavalry had possession 
of the British guns on the brow of the position. They were 
never witlifirawn. The Iiorscs only were taken to the rear; and 
the gunners, having fired them to the latest moment, took refuge 
in the scpiares, and were out again and pursuing the enemy with 
case-shot or bullets, as soon as ever they had been repulsed. 
Never on any field was an artillery more admirably served 
throughout the day than the British. Numbering little more 
than half the guns embattled by Napoleon, they answered that 
heavy fire with a force and rapidity, and a terrible execution, 
tliat the havoc in tiio French columns most truly declared- The 
incessant roar of cannon on both sides lor so many liours gave 
to this battle a stern anti awful peculiarity, and suited well with 
the deadlv seventy of all those combats where the hostile soldiers 
came m contact. 

''i'lu* farm of La Have fc^ainte had been taken, about three 
o’cKx:k, and it was after this period that the enemy made those 
rcjieated attacks on the British position between the two roads. 
VV^jiile the contest was still continued at the chriteaii of Hougou- 
moiit, tile battle raged upon the plateau above and behind that 
post, wliorc tlic guards under geneiral Maitland sustained repeat¬ 
ed cfiarges of cavalry, were exposed to a heavy cannonade, and, 
pushing forward their squares as the French horse drew off, 
weri' engaged with the columns of infantry that supported these 
attacks. All along that plateau to the Cliarleroi road, the ground 
was stubbornly contested m the same manner; the infantry now 
retiring a short distance, and lying down to avoid the terrible 
fire of the artillery,—now springing up and advancing in echel- 
lons of squares to repulse the cavalry, and occasionally pushing 
so far down the slope as to engage the infantry. The cavalry, 
who had executed brilliant charges during the earlier part of the 
day, were, during these combats, kept for the most part in re¬ 
serve; but, as opportunity offered, they charged all such of the 
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enemy’s horse as forced through the intervals of the squares; 
and the earl of Uxbridge, who led almost every attack of the 
British cavalry, kept an eager look-ouL In the midst of this 
terrible conflict, the duke of Wellington, from his principal post 
near the tree, commanded every movement, formation, and ad¬ 
vance of the enemy, piercing through the srpoke of battle with 
an eagle’s eye. From hence he flew wherever a difliculty de¬ 
manded him. When the enemy concentrated their artillery in 
front of La Belle Alliance, and poured so terrible a fire upon our 
centre, he disposed the squares behind thci ridge m shelter, and 
he, exposing himself to that hot storm, was the first to warn 
them as the attacking bodies advanced. 

When the cavalry of the enemy took some guns on the brow 
of our position, he, advancing wiUi a brigade of English and 
Brunswickers, instantly drove them off, and compelled them to 
abandon their capture. 

As yet, however, the battle was undecided and doubtful; not 
a point of the position, indeed, had been lost,—not a sc^uare 
broken. The enemy had been constantly repulsed, and had suf¬ 
fered great losses; but the loss on our part had been horrid,— 
the rsinks were thinnbd,—for superior numbers and superior 
artillery had been brought to bear upon the British for many 
hours. Hitherto the l^russians had not appeared, and it was five 
in the evening. Accounts had been received, indeed, that the 
corps of Bulow had arrived at St. Lambert, and that Blucher 
was moving up from Wavre with another; but their march had 
been delayed by the state of the roads and by the number of 
their guns, therefore tlie only diversion they had caused as yet, 
WOJB by a few weak patrols of horse, which had appeared in the 
wood of Fritschermont on the right of the French army, and 
occupied the attention of a brigade of light cavalry detached to 
observe them. However, a little after five, the fire of Prussian 
artillery in that quarter was discerned from the British position ; 
but it soon appeared to retire and cease. It seems that Bulow, 
who had only two brigades and a corps of cavalry up, had ad¬ 
vanced at that time, but was compelled to retire again; and that 
a corps of French, under count l^bau, had been directed upon 
the rear of the French right to hold Bulow in check. 

Between five and six, as a renewal of the attack on the weak 
part of the position near La Haye Sainto appeared certain, two 
brigades were brought forward from lord Hill’s corps to the 
centre front. There was on both sides an anxious pause. The 
artillery still thundered; but the last struggle,—Uie crisis of 
the battle, was to come. 

When, at three o’clock, Napoleon had carried the small post 
of La Haye Sainte, and had placed a mass of troops well under 
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the English position, he considered a victory certain, and sent a 
courier to Paris to announce his success. But when he now 
found that in five hours’ fighting he had not made the slightest 
impression on the main position, and that Hougoumont, the key 
of It, was not carrTed;—tliat he had prodigally expended a noble 
cavalry, and had lost 15,000 fine soldiers of all arms;—that the 
Prussians were hurrying to the scene of action, and some were 
actually already enjjpging on his flank; the serenity which he had 
hitherto preserved forsook him. A fine and orderly retreat was no 
longer possible. Neither did it belong to the desperate state of 
things at that moment to entertain such an idea. One last hope 
remained to him. The guard had as yet made no attack. This 
noble reserve (of which it used to be his pride in the days of his 
victorious wars in Oermany, wlien he announced his successes, 
to say, “La Clardc n’a pas donne”) ho now led forward in person 
to the foot of the allied position. 11c here rode a few paces 
aside under a sheltering swell of ground; and the residute and 
stern column passed on, turning their eyes upon him (for the last 
time) witli s )mcthing of seventy and regret. This was about 


seven o’clock. Tliey advanced in two columns, leaving four 
battalions of tlie old guard in reserve: they were led by Ney. 
The advance of these intrepid veterans was supported by a heavy 
cannonade; and at the same time some light troops were pushed 
on against La Haye upon their right. General Maitland’s 
brigade o{‘ guards, and general Adam’s brigade from the right 
corps, were immediately moved forward over the brow of the 
jxisition to meet this attack oy the duke in person. By his ex¬ 
press order they were formed four deep, and their line was 


flanked by artillery. Steady and cool they stood; and the im¬ 
perial guard ascended the slope, under the destructive fire of the 
guns, m gallant order, vvitli supported arms. The fire of the 
British infantry now ojiened with great effect; and was sustained 
fast, and without the intermission of one second. Within about 


fifty yards of the English line the guard paused, and attemjited 
to deploy; but under such a fire it was not possible. Beyond 
that pomt they never planted one footsi ep. The extremities of 
the line opposed to them were enveloping their flanks; they got 
mixed together in a crowded mass; their formation was broken; 
and giving way, they hurried down the face of the position in 
utter confusion. During this last effort, at a point very near, a 
body of Brunswickers was driven back by a column of the enemy 
from the ground where they were posted. The duke was instant¬ 
ly at their head; rallied them, and restored the combat 

However, by the defeat of the imperial guard in their attack 
on the British, the battle was already decided; and the duke of 

now seeing the Prussians well up and engaged on 

B 


Wellington, 
VoL. II. 
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the enemy’s right, and their columns sweeping down into the 
plain from the forest upon the British left, ordered a general 
advance of the whole line. 

He led and directed this movement in person, with his hat o^, 
at the head of the British guards. The four Gattalions of the old 
guard in reserve had formed squares, flanked by guns and sup¬ 
ported by some lancers of the guard and attempted a regular 
retreat; but already the whole army was in confusion.. “ Sauve 
qui peut^^ was on all sides the cry; entire columns broke, threw 
down their arms, and ran for their lives; and as our line advanced, 
this old guard, the only body still preserving a formation, gave 
way, and the rout, confusion, and terror were complete. Dis¬ 
ordered, broke, and trampled down, they fled or fell before their 
pursuers, who, with the wild hurrah of conquest, were hurrying 
at their heels. 

The British army having crowned the j>o>sition which tlie 
enemy had occupied all day, halted upon the field ol' battle. 
The l*rassians, being fresh, pursued the French all night, with 
such vigor that they never rallied u single biitUilion. As soon as 
ever Buonaparte saw the repulse of the last attack which he liad 
directed, he rode off the field, and consulted Ins safety by flight. 
It was already the last faint light of evening, and clouds of 
smoke were obscuring all objects when he lied. 

Here the sun of tliat false glory, by tlie brightness of whose 
meridian rays he had dazzled the nations of Europe, set suddenly 
and for ever in darkness and blood. 

The duke of Wellington and Blucher met at the farm of La 
Belle Alliance soon after nightfall; and the Prussian veteran 
embraced him with most hearty congratulations, which were 
warmly returned, Blucher had rendered great service, and his 
movemeiiLs, though retarded by circumstances he could not con¬ 
trol, were made with masterly decision. Disregarding Grouchy 
on his roar, he had pressed on with skilful judgment and hearty 
good-will to the field of Waterloo. It was now late, and as 
Blucher undertook to send his last horse and last man in pursuit, 
the duke of Wclhngton returned to Ins head-quarters at Waterloo. 
He passed back over the waste field of mud and gore where the 
dead lay in their mournful honor by the light of tlio moon. Of the 
British and German Legion alone more than 11,(MK) men and 
700 officers had fallen killed or wounded. Most of the duke’s 
personal staff had been struck down. Lord Fitzroy Somerset was 
severely wounded; tlie honorable Sir Alexander Gordon was 
killed; Picton, so valued in Spain, was dead; Ponsonby, after 
doing great things, had fallen cruelly; the duke of Brunswick 
slain (at Quatre Bras); the prince of Orange and the earl of 
Uxbridge had been woimded, tlie latter severely. The corps of 
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Jord iliii was not g^enerally engaged, but he had rendered good 
t service m person with such of his people as were brought into 
action, and was vigilant for opportunity. After Picton’s death, 
^^neral Kempt commanded on the left for hours with great 
firmness and skill, * 

The loss of the enemy cannot be known: it was enormous, 
and they abandoned all their artillery; in fact, the whole field 
was desolate^s a sjjore after a hurricane covered with many 
wrecks. With this triumph we close the military memoir of the 
honored and illustrious duke of Wcllington, 

Thc consequences of the victory may be soon told. In one day 
the strong army of the warlike and ambitious Buonaparte was 
overthrown, and utterly destroyed; and his power, always em¬ 
ployed upon the work of blood and conquest, was laid prostrate 
for ever. Peace, the true end of all rightful wars, was restored 
to England and to all Europe, The allies again marched to 
Pans; Buonaparte, after attempting a delusive and conditional 
alxlication in favor of his son, fled; and finding escape to America 
imiKissible, surroiulcrcd himself to the English. Thus Louis once 
more ascended tlie throne ot' his ancestors. 

Upon thq night of the memorable battle, of wliich these were 
the early fruits, tlie words and emotions of the conqueror will 
long be remembered by those who sate with him at supper, after 
the anxious and awful day had closed. The fountain of a great 
heart lies deep, and the self-government of a calm mind permits 
no tears. But this night, Wellington repeatedly leaned back 
upon his chair, and rubbing his liands convulsively, exclaimed 
aloud, ‘‘Thank God, I have met him,” “Thank God, I have 
met him.” And, ever as he spoke, the smile that lighted up his 
eye was immediately dimmed by tliose few and big tears that 
gush warm from a grateful heart 

Those many and deep anxieties, to which all his late heavy 
responsibility of necessity gave birtli: his noble desire as a 
patriot to defeat the most powerful and most implacable enemy 
of his native country; his rational doubts of success against a 
general of experience so great, genius so acknowledged (and by 
none so truly estimated as by himself), and fortune so singular; 
all that cannot be known to any one of the fears and hopes 
which had been pent up in his own bosom ;—all these were now 
resolved, and dissipated by a result sudden, full, and glorious 
beyond any expectation he could possibly have formed, or any 
hope he could have admitted. The foe of England and of liberty 
was a^in a fugitive, his power prostrate, his brave and devoted 
legions destroyed, England, which he served so faithfully, 
and loved so well, was placed upon the very pinnacle of glory; 
and her valiant army, which he had disciplined to conquest on 
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the battle-fields of Spain, and which upon this day he h&d conv 
manded with a moral firmness never surpassed, was the honored 
instrument of her elevation. Long acknowledged as queen of 
the sea, she now stood foremost in military fame. This wo»k 
under the blessing of God was his: he cofild look around and 
say, “It is my work.” 

The hidden fire of his heart had long been a prayer, and the 
tears which he now shed were— a thanksgivin«: We do not 
mean such prayer or such thanksgiving as would have flowed 
from the informed conscience and the impressed aftcctions of 
Gustavus Adolphus; but, we do mean, a secret and silent trust 
in Providence, and a sincere though brief recognition of its aid. 
Gustavus, looking above this world, died early, and was ripe for 
death. The life of the duke of Wellington has been long pre¬ 
served, and has been passed upon the exposed summit of human 
honors. May God long he his “shield,” and so teach him, that, 
in that land, where the ducal crown and the conqueror’s laurels 
cannot enter, he may,find, and enjoy, the true and “exceeding 

GREAT reward!” 


THE END 










